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E. Berlin 
1 Overhaul 
Predicted 


A Reduced Role 

For Communists 




. BERLIN — A high-ranking en- 
voy from Bonn met on Monday 
with East Germany’s new leaders 
and said afterward that the Com- 
■!:: munist Party could lose its monop- 

i’i; 1 * oly cm power as early as next year. 
-xX* ■ Rudolf Sdtecs, the daef of staff 
to Chancellor Helmut Knhl of 
West Germany, also said he expect- 
ed a law on free Sections m East 
Germany to be approved in 1990; 
**th the voting to come -late nest 
' . - year or in the spring of 1991. 

:uU . : The East Goman, party leader, 

Egon Krenz, standing beside Mr. 
Setters, looked ahead impsaivdy 
as the West German official pre- 
. dieted the abolition of theconstitu- 

l - hemal “leading role” for the Com- 
* munists. 

■ i More than 400,000 pro-demoo- 
racy demonstrators took to the 
.. streets in cities nationwide to de- 
’•*£ mand rapid changes, the nffiffiat 
: ~ l i'-i. hews agency ADNrroorted. 

- >£•: The largest rally drew 200,000 

pectin the southern city of Lap* 
W; sE5 rig, the agency said. An Associated 
Press reporter, however, estimated 
h; the crowd at half that size. 

„ ADN said there were 100,000 
protesters in Dresden, 50,000 in 

- -urzv * Halle, another 50,000 in Kad Marx 

£.~ Stadt and 10,000 in Schwerin. 

Mr. Krenz described his talks 
•>> with Mr. Setters as “solid,” ten said 
^ La- no specific date had been set for a 
summit meeting with Mr. Kohl 
r. r.j. •' planned lot Detimber in East Ger- 
- many. 

. ■_ Prime Minister Wans Modrow, 

who also look part in the talks, said 
he was hoping for a “partnership" 

- between West German, businesses 
and East Germany’s smte-nm in- 
dustry. 

(AP, Reuters) 
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H Dissension in the Party 

David Binder of The New York 
Tunes reported from Berlin; 
Ferment continued among East 

See GEfiMAIN&Page §t f ^. 
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Stndeftts in carirriPra^ carrying the Czechoslovdtfl^ tm Monday in a jMrotest of riiepotk* crackdown on demonstrators last week in wtuch many were injured. 

Arms Talks Blur NATO View of Eastern Europe 


By. Craig R. Whitney 

New. York Tima Service 

LONDON — Western nffiriak, 
conridmng how to encourage Hb- 
eralizatian in Eastern Europe, say 
that the easy thing is deriding to 
give generous aid to Communist 
countries that move to hnM fxee 
elections. 

The hard part, it seems, is derid- 
ing what the role of the United 
Slates and the NATO alliance 
should be as change continues in 
the region and as East-West arms 
reductions new being negotiated in 
Vienna mid Geneva actually get 
underway.. 

‘ lit the wake oftheEC leaders’ 

. wrefrea&tnrtVln gJn ifluBs^thadtfRv 


entries are bring fdt most acutely 
m Britain, where they are compli- 
cated by Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s disagreements with the 

NEWS-ANALYSIS 

other 11 members on how tight the 
federation should be after a true 
common market is achieved by the 
end of 1991 

An official dose to her said 
Monday that the US. secretary of 
defense, Dick Cheney, had made 
an ‘infetiritoas’* contribution to 
the debate over the weekend by 
saying on tetadskm that, with the 
EkeEhood of conflict between the 
United States and thp Soviet Union 
*g«R dti# Joiifcft mxJbeia&jgl 


Wadd War n, it was possible to 
contemplate even bi g ger r eductions 
of U.S. forces in Europe than those 
currently being negotiated by the 
two countries in Vienna. 

“We know there is political and 
budget pressure to maze bigger re- 
Auctions, but to link themtowhat*s 
happening in Eastern Europe is in- 
fdibOQS,” the British official raid 
“The mood at the Paris meeting 
was very pro-NATO. This kind at 
remark is all people lflrc the Bel- 
gians and the Danes need to start 
demanding big reductions in 
NATO spending.” 

A NATO diplomat in Brussels 
mM that the defense secretary’s re- 
~muk5“Jbad. ..tdvj.reBBSfld^ surprise . 


there, although he said Mr. Cheney 
bad apparently maria riinr that re- 
dactions in U.S. defense spending 
would be reread worldwide, not 
concentrated on the U5. presence 
in Western Europe. A spokesman 
for the British Defense Ministry 
added, “Our general view is that 
there things are bring discussed in 
the negotiations in Vienna and 
through NATO, and that if there 
are any reductions on our part 
they’ll follow that discussion." 

Mrs. Thatcher, who thinks it pre- 
mature and unwise to begin dis- 
arming unilaterally nntfl it is dear 
that both economic change and de- 
mocratizatiop are going tojuccocd 
■iar the Beviel Uhi .n'and : Easter& 


Europe, plans to see President 
George Bush on Friday at Camp 
David, Maryland, where he will be 
m ending Thanksgiving weekend. 
He will be meeting theSoviet presi- 
dent, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, off 
Malta on Dec. 2-3. 

“At the Paris meeting we all 
agreed that Eastern Europe had 
come this far because we nad all 
been following the right policy, 
firmness," a British official said. 

He reported that the consensus 
in Paris made it likely that the next 
EC meeting, in Strasbourg, France, 
on Dec. 8-9. would deode on a 
larger aid package for Poland and 

See NATO. Page 6 


Protest Swells 
From Prague 
To Other Gties 

200,000 March in Capital, 
But No Violence Reported 


By John Tagliabue 

Snv York Times Scrrtcr 

PRAGUE — Hundreds of thou- 
sands of marchers demonstrated 
Monday in Prague for an end to 

Communist rule in Czechoslova- 
kia, but the hard-line Communist 
leadership dug in its heels against 
political change. 

National television, which gave 
extensive coverage to the demon- 
stration, reported marches with 
similar intent in ax least three other 
rides, including the northern center 
of heavy industry, Ostrava; Brati- 
slava, the Slovak capital; and Brno, 
the rite of the second largest pro- 
test, with several thousand march- 
ers. 

Perhaps as a result of the pro- 
tests, the official news agency CTK 
said >hai on the “basis of a mutual 
agreement," Czechoslovakia and 
East Germany had decided to post- 
pone indefinitely a visit by Egon 
Krenz, the East German leader, 
that was scheduled to begin here on 
Tuesday. 

[The United States canceled a 
proposed visit to Washington by a 
high-ranking Czechoslovak official 
in protest over attacks by police 
against demonstrators in Prague on 
Friday, Reuters reported from 
Washington. 

[The protest was delivered by 
Richard Shifter, an assistant secre- 
tary of state, to Miroslav Hotu- 
tecky, the Czechoslovak ambassa- 
dor, in a 20-minute meeting at the 
Stale Department, a department 
spokesman said. 

[Mr. Shifter said in a statement 
that the visit to the United States 
by Jan Fojtik, the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party ideology chief, 
was inappropriate now “because of 
the violent police actions this past 
weekend, during which scores of 
peaceful demonstrators and U.S. 
and other.-iaieroationgl media rep- 


resentatives were brutally beaten.”} 

In a statement on Monday night, 
the Czechoslovak government said 
it was prepared for a dialogue but 
warned that no solution could be 
found “in an atmosphere of emo- 
tions. passions and anti-socialist 
demonstrations." 

It defended police action against 
demonstrators in Prague on Fri- 
day, when many were injured and 
at least 100 were arrested. The 
statement said the authorities 
“agree with the measures, which 
aimed to restore order, protect 
property and the lives and health of 
citizens." 

In Prague cm Monday, large 
crowds of mostly young people 
waving Czechoslovak flags and 
chanting anti-government slogans 
began gathering at about 4 P.M. on 
the enormous central Wenceslas 
Square, around the statue of the 
sainted king for whom the square is 
named. 

As the march progressed, the 
message became stronger. Cries of 
“Freedom" and “Free elections,’' 
mingled with shouts of “General 
strike" and “Jakes out,” a reference 
to Milos Jakes, the head of the 
Communist Party. 

The crowd swelled to immense 


size, and began moving slowly 
down Narodni Street, the large 
shopping thoroughfare that 
branches out of the square, toward 
the gray waters of the Vltava River. 
The protesters followed the time- 
honored pattern of seeking to 
inarch to the fairy-tale castle on 
Hradcany Hill, across the river, 
that is now the residence of Presi- 
dent Gustav Husak. 

But large forces of heavily armed 
policemen met the marchers at 
bridges crossing the river. Without 
violence, the marchers deflected 

See PRAGUE, Paqe 6 
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Salvadoran Rebels Wage Political War 


By Douglas Farah 

Washington Post Service 

SAN SALVADOR— The offen- 
sive by leftist rebels was their big- 
gest gamble of the decade-old dvu 
war. It was aimed as much at pro- 
voking the viol cut right into human 
rights abuses and mscredumn the 
government politically as at i 
mg a military victory. 

“This is an all-out mihtaiy effort, 
knowing voy well they cobld nett 
win militarily,” said an o ffi cial 
“The rebds know they can lose the 


Kiosk 


Bush Confirms 
Brussels Visit 

CHICAGO (NYT) — Presi- 
dent George Bush is to meet 
with the leaders of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 
after his summit meeting with 
President Mikhail S. Gortoa- 
. chev of the Soviet Union, the 
White House confirmed Man- 
day. 

According to a preliminary 
schedule, Mr. Bush is to fly to 
Brussels to meet the NATO 
allies Dec. 3 after his two-day 
meeting with Mr. Gorbachev 
on Soviet and American war- 
ships off the Maltese coast 
Mr. Bush was in Chicago on a 
political fund-raising trip. 

Gtiwral Nam 

A Supreme Court dedsfon Hm- 
iting the reach of a civil rights 
law has repercussions. Page 3. 
West Germany is uniquely po- 
rtioned to gain from Eastern 
economic links. Paged. 

Even in defeat, President Cor- 

azon C Aquino ruled out talks 

with separatist rebels. Page 5. 
GandH’s opponents sense vic- 
tory in this week’s general 
elections. PageS. 

Bus!vt*«s/nnanc« 

Qhtiex Australia filed for re- 
ceivexsbip in court. Page 19. 

Special Report 

An overtaxed infrastructure 
and signs of overheating doud 
T hailand 's positive economic 
picture. Pages 11-14. 
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battle and win the war politically.” 

The risk for the Marxist-led Far- 
abundo Marti National Liberation 
Front is that military failure mil 
leave the rebels weakened in the 
field. They appear to have thrown 
almost aB of their resources into 
the offensive and exposed- much of 
the clandestine urban structure 
that madft the push possible. 

Many workers tad leaders of 
“popular organizations” pubEdy 
took up aims .with the guerrillas, 
making it difficult for the rebels to 
continue with their strategy of cre- 
ating legal fronts for their com- 
mandos in the .capital GuQlenrib 
Rojas, a union leader, reportedly 
was killed in ccnribat last week with 
a gun in Us hand, and many other 
unionists and activists were man- 
ning rebelbarricades. 


“The loss of infrastructure was 
taken into consideration but was 
not the most important thing," said 
an academic dose to the rebels. 
“He who risks nothing gains noth- 
ing.” 

Whfle it is still too early to say 
what the political fallout for the 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

rebels win be, militarily they did 
not appear to achieve many long- 
term gains. They never threatened 
to take any major city, although the 
rebds kept a superior force at bay 
for more than a week — a feat that 
few, especially those at the US. 
Embassy, had suggested was possi- 
ble. The fighting mis now lessened 
throughout the country. 

The rebds also failed to spark a 
national insurrection. Most civil- 


ians seemed dazed and frightened 
and angry with the rebds for put- 
ting thdr lives in danger by taking 
heavily populated areas. 

But, if the offensive provokes ex- 
tremist mili tary and paramilitary 
rightist forces into a series of 
abuses, as the murder of six Jesuit 
priests Thursday appears to be, the 
conservative government of Al- 
fredo Cristiam can lose credibility 
and face the loss of U.S. aid. Until 
now, it has received bipartisan con- 
gressional support. 

The United States currently pro- 
vides $500 million annuall y in mili - 
tary and economic 
What has happened is that the 
rebels have “given the extreme 
right an excuse to come out of the 
closet and do what it has always 

See REBELS, Page 2 


Salvador Aid Is Still on Track 

U.S. Democrats, Alter Death of Priests, Fail to Derail It 


By Robert Pear 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON —Heeding an 
appeal from President George 
Bush, the House of Representatives 
rejected Democratic efforts Mon- 
day to restrict aid to El Salvador. 

But legislators warned that aid 
would be cut next year if the Salva- 
doran government (fid not arrest ■ 
andprosecute those responsible for 
die kfifiog of six Jesuit priests. 

The money for El Salvador is 
part of a $14.6 bfifion foreign aid 
biQ, whidi includes more than $530 
milKon to support the development 
of democracy and private enter- 
prise in P oland and Hungary. The 
Senate is expected to approve the 
bill as Congress heads toward ad- 
journment this week. 

Mr. Bush vetoed a similar HD on 
Sunday night Recognizing that 
they could not override the veto, 
lawmakers deleted a provision un- 


acceptable to the president. That 
provision earmarked SIS million 
for population-control activities of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Bush said he would not al- 
low the United Stales to contribute 
to the UN Fund far Population 

Salvadoran National Guard sol- 


bat refugees. Page 3. 


Activities because it supported a 
in China that “relies 
upon compulsory abor- 
tion.” 

Republican members of Con- 
gress said there was no reason to 
restrict or reduce US aid to El 
Salvador because there was no evi- 
dence that the government there 

“Ywdm? 1 know whcMficUt," 
Representative Mickey Edwards, 
Republican of Oklabotha, told his 


colleagues. “I don't know who did 
it Let's give the president of El 
Salvador a chance to find out" 

By a vote of 215 to 194, the 
House blocked consideration of a 
legislative proposal that would 
have held bade 30 percent of the 
U.S. mUitaiy aid for El Salvador at 
least through March 31, 1990. 

The effect of the proposal made 
by Representative David R. Obey, 
Democrat of Wisconsin, would 
have been to hold back $25.5 mil- 
lion of the $85 million that El Sal- 
vador is to receive for weapons and 
ammunition in the current fiscal 
year. 

Just before the House vote, Mr. 
Bush said that cutting off aid to El 
Salvador was an “absolutely unac- 
ceptable” response to the killings 
of the priests. 

Mr. Bush said he talked to the 

See AID, Page 2 
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Nicotae Ceausescu wiping his brow during a five-hour speech Monday in Bucharest 

From Japan, Business Hints for U.S. 


By Steven R. Weis man 

New York Times Service 

TOKYO — In one of the most 
sweeping critiques of the United 
States ever offered by an ally, Ja- 
pan is rail mg , the Bush administra- 
tion that it ought to upgrade 
schools, invest m scientific re- 
search, dose the federal budget 
deficit and take other drastic steps 
to improve ‘American industrial 
competitiveness. 

And for the first time, these pre- 
viously informal suggestions have 


now become the foundation of offi- 
cial Japanese policy, representing a 
consensus among Tokyo’s three 
most powerful government minis- 
tries — the Foreign Ministry, Fi- 
nance Ministry and International 
Trade and Industry Ministry. 

The critique has been presented 
in negotiations this IaD as a reply to 
Washington's insistence that Japan 
open up its economy to more for- 
eign imports and investment. 

The goal of the talks is to reduce 
the persistent trade imbalance ag- 


gravating relations between the 
world's two largest economies. 

“If the United States wants Ja- 
pan to change its system, the Unit- 
ed States must be more ready to 
correct its own shortcomings," said 
a Japanese official involved in re- 
cent talks with Washington. “We 
can’t soive our trade imbalances 
looking at Japan alone." 

The Japanese critique will come 
as no surprise to Americans , since 
its basic elements have been debat- 

See JAPAN, Page 20 


No Changes 

By Alan Riding 

New York Tima Service 

BUCHAREST — Using the oc- 
casion of a Communist Party con- 
gress, President Nicolae Ceausescu 
made it clear Monday that for as 
long as he is in charge Romania 
would not follow other East Euro- 
pean countries along the path to- 
ward democracy or capitalism. 

“Some Socialist countries have 
adopted measures with a view to 
increasing the wealth of some peo- 
ple and increasing the number of 
poor," he said. “This focus is not 
socialist" 

In a five-hour speech constantly 
interrupted by delegates who 
jumped up. chanted slogans, ap- 
plauded and sat down in unison, 
Mr. Ceausescu singled out no East 
European government for criti- 
cism, preferring instead to empha- 
size each country’s right to pick its 
own political system. 

But the 7 1 -year-old president did 
indirectly refer to widespread spec- 
ulation about German reunifica- 
tion following the opening of the 
Berlin Wall, noting that “die exis- 
tence of two German ys should con- 
tinue to be a reality "of Europe to- 
day and tomorrow." 

He also raised eyebrows by call- 
ing for “the condemnation and 
cancellation of all the accords con- 
cluded with Hitler’s Germany, 
practical conclusions being drawn 
to eliminate all the consequences of 
those accords and dictates.” 

One consequence of the Hi tier - 
Stalin paa of 1939 was that Soviet 
troops occupied the Romanian ter- 
ritory of Bessarabia. Although Ro- 
mania’s Communist regime has 
never reclaimed what is now Soviet 
Moldavia, more than 90 percent of 
its population is still Romanian, 

See ROMANIA, Page 6 


U.S. AIDS Crusader 9 the Johnny Appleseed of Needles, Defies the Law 


By Bruce Lambert 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Jon C Parker 
sunny Saturday morning doing 
most weekends," 
clean hypodermic need l es to 


tarecem 
he does 
out 


Mr. Parker, 35, who has _ 
“Someday it may be 


been arrested. 
But a lot of 


mg to prevent the 
. One stop was a small 
section of Brooklyn. A i 
er from New Jersey 


of 


; in the Williamsburg 
i, muscular fire fight- 
) from a bench and 
Bar Mils for a needle, 
r. Parker waved the money aside. 

“You’rc giving them free?" the man said, tip- 
ping back lus cap in amazement. “That's great!" 
Thai he cautioned: “You can get arrested for 
this if the cops come by.”- 


people are dying because of a stupid law/ 
Mr. Parker, a former drag addict who is now 
working on a master's degree in pubHc health at 
Yale University, has been called the Johnny 
Appleseed of needles. His distribution project, 
aimed at preventing users from dialing needles 
and thereby passing the AIDS vims among 
themselves, is one of a handful of its kind in the 
United States. 

Mr. Parker defies the laws of several states, 
which specify that hypodermic needles can be 
issued only with a doctor's prescription. He has 
d distribute about 50,000 Illegally since 
1987. 


He travels a weekly circuit that has branched 
out from Boston, where he lives, to Providence, 
Rhode Island; New Haven, Connecticut; Jersey 
City, New Jersey, New York and Philadelphia. 

He was arrested in Boston, where he is to go on 
trial in January, facing a year in prison if convict- 
ed. His prosecution cranes amid a rising debate 
about the efficacy of free needle programs and 
questions about uhether they prevent infection 
with the vims causing acquired immuiy. deficien- 
cy syndrome or contribute to drug abase. 

Drug users and their mates are the fastest- 

»!•* in the United 


Once a week, Mr. Parker moves among them, 
on the streets and in “shooting galleries” up and 


down the East Coast, handmg out packets that 
contain bleach to sterilize needles after use and 
condoms to prevent sexual transmission of 
AIDS. Mr. Parker has turned his crusade into a 
thesis for his master’s degree. 

Health experts have offered to testify in his 
behalf, including Dr. George A. Lamb, the AIDS 
adviser to Mayra Raymond Flynn of Boston. 
Mr. Parker's planned defense is simple: “I'm 
trying to save fives. Tm trying to stop AIDS. We 
don’t condone drugs, but we’re trying to keep 
people AIDS-free till they get into drug treat- 
ment.” 

Needle programs are flourishing in other na- 
tions that have much smaller AIDS problems, 
including Australia, Britain, Canada and the 


Netherlands. In Amsterdam, 700,000 needles a 
year are being distributed. 

“Around the world, syringe exchanges are ex- 
panding rapidly from pilot programs to large- 
scale distribution — except the United States," 
said Don C. DesJarlais, a membra of the federal 
AIDS commission and an authority on drug- 
abuse. He works at the Beth Israel Medical 
Center in New York City. 

He said Mr. Parker's approach “is the way 
many syringe exchanges got started — by some- 
body who fdt strongly just going out and doing 
it." 

Only a few small needle programs are being 
See NEEDLE, Page 6 
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Soviet Legislature Rejects 
Kremlin’s Autonomy Plan 








By David Remnick. 

Washington Past Soviet 

MOSCOW — The Soviet legisla- 
ture rejected on Monday a propos- 
al on the rights of the nation's con- 
stituent republics, saying that the 
bill, which was backed by the Com- 
munist Party, did not provide 
enough independence from Mas- 
sow. 


Led by legislators from the Baltic 
republic of Lithuania, who staged a 
walkout demanding discussion of a 
more far-reaching bill, one deputy 
after another criticized the Kremlin 
Tor refusing to gram more autono- 
my to the 15 republics. 


The bQL put forward by Leonid 
[. Abalkin, a deputy prime minister 
and leading economic adviser, al- 
lowed for a “significant" transfer 
from centralized economic plan- 
ning to more regional control, blit 
it was rejected in a 21 1-10-149 vote. 
The legislature demanded that 
committees draft a bin with more 
radical language. 


The vote came a day after the 
republic of Georgia's legislature 
defied Moscow and unanimously 
voted itself the “holy and inviola- 


ble right" to secede from the Soviet 
Union. 

The Georgian legislators also 
said that any attempt by the Krem- 
lin to overrule their new constitu- 
tional right would result in the re- 
public's “automatic” withdrawal 
from the union. They also declared 
the Red Army's entry into the re- 
public in 1921 and the eventual 
annexation a “military intervention 
and occupation.” 

The legislatures of Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, Azerbaijan and 
Georgia have passed declarations 
of sovereignty that exceed anything 
allowed by the central powers. 

The Kr emlin leadership, which 
has shown anxiety and anger with 
republics pushing for increased in- 
dependence, also seems especially 
concerned that the Lithuanian 
Communist Party has decided to go 
forward with a meeting next month 
that probably will decide to make 
the republic's party organization 
independent of Moscow. 

The Politburo summoned the 
Lithuanian leadership to the Krem- 
lin Iasi week for an emergency 
meeting on the subject, but tire 
Lithuanians decided not to accept 
an appeal by President Mikhail S. 


Gorbachev to cancel their session. 

The Estonian government has 
voted to rearran ge itself on terms 
that are reminiscent of West Euro- 


pean governments, with a prime 
cabinet 


minister and a 21-member i 
In Estonia, as well, the local Com- 
munist Party apparatus has tried to 
assert more independence without 
incurring the wrath of Moscow. 

Politicians and activists in the 
Baltic republics also have ex- 
pressed frustration that a long- 
promised plan to provide the re- 
gion with as unprecedented degree 
of economic autonomy has not 
been clarified. The Supreme Soviet 
will dose for recess by the end of 
the week, probably before passing 
a bill cm the Baltic economic plan. 

Much of the impetus for the 
changes in Georgia began in April, 
when government troops moved in 
on a peaceful demonstration. Us- 
ing poison gas and riot dubs, the 
troops lolled 20 demonstrators. 

According to a poll commis- 
sioned by the Georgian govern- 
ment, pro-independence sentiment 
in the republic skyrocketed after 
the violence, going as high as 90 
percent in some cities and towns. 


Leonardo Sciascia, Novelist, Is Dead 


Compiled by Our Staff From Papaicha 

PALERMO, Sicily — Leonardo 
Sciascia. 68, who wrote a series of 
novels about the power of the Ma- 
fia and the Catholic Church in his 
native Sicily, died Monday. 

No cause of death was given, but 


he had suffered for some time from 
kidney problems. 

He used unconventional and dis- 


turbing crime novels to show the 
nid there 


Yazov Arrives in Austria 

Reuters 

VIENNA — The Soviet defense 
minister. Dimitri T. Yazov, arrived 
in Austria on Monday for a four- 
day official visit that wifi include 
talks with Chancellor Franz Vran- 
itzky and President Kurt Wald- 
heim. 


world the ruthless, dosed mentality 
of the Mafia in Sicily. 

Mr. Sciascia, a former Commu- 
nist city councillor in Palermo, was 
elected to the European Parliament 
for the maverick Radical Party in 
1 979 but retained his seat for only a 
few months. 


much-repeated dictum, that he was 
“□either with the Mafia nor against 
it,” and his warnings of a danger- 
ous anti-Mafia establishment t pa/fo 
many wonder whose side he was 
really on. But he niror ceased to be 
a figure commanding huge respect. 

(AP, Reuters) 



EVICTED IN AMSTERDAM— Two i 
strong, was evicted from & house in i 


Gamnonaeca 


after a dash Monday in winch their groom 



WORLD BRIEFS 


ive the way for 


S. Gorbachev's 


Vatican Aides Delay Visit to Moscow ^ 

MOSCOW (Reuters) —A trip by Vatican reprwenteriyesto Moscow^ 
that: was expected to hdn rave the 
meeting with Pope John 3 

M Smexplainfid delay cast doubt on whether the Vatican and 4 
Kremlin would take any steps toward resolving jK inami^cdKfc 
than — the future of the banned Ukrainian Cattohc unties -^baa#- 
Mr Gorbachev goes w Rome next week. A secretary at the patriarchal 
of tbe Russian Orthodox Orarch in Moscow said the two stdes weresdH 
far apart on the issue. , - * ' 

Stalin accused the Ukrainian Catholic Church of collaborating with,, 
tbe Nazis H.Tring World War II and forced it to mage witt the Russia 
Orthodox Church in 1946. Tbe Vatican nevn- recognized the merger, and 
wants Moscow to legalize the Ukrainian church* 


Greek Talks on All-Party Cabinet Fail 

. ■ ■ u rn m - - - - Inn <1 err fotlori til rifli." . 


ATHENS (Renters) — Greek political leaders f mkd Monday to agr» 
i an all-party national unity government that would end Al5-day wSayS 
“The talks have ended for today,” a government spok e sman, Yaoab- 
Pou'tos, said Monday. “The party leaders wifi meet again on Tuesday.' 
He did not give details of the talks. Conservative, Socialist and Comma." 
jusi party leaden have met for the past four days to try to resolve t5e 
crisis, rpiiwvt when of the main parties failed to find coafitkxf 
partners after no party won a majority in electi on s on Nov. 5. 

If the current attempts to form a short-term, all-party government faiV 
e third election this year is expected to be called cm Dec. 17. The talks: 


to his party. _ 

Cambodia Guerrillas Open Offensive^ 

BOUENG TRAKUAN, Cambodia (AP) — About 5,000 j gnerril^ 
lnrnirhwt major attacks in the northwest Monday to consolidate gaq&. 
made over the past two months, gnsrillft and other sources sasL 
Heavy «hrfting shook houses m the Thai border town of Araaja-'fr 
pratheL Ihaimflitary and guerrilla sources said the shelling came frofa: 
government positions in response to the guerrilla attacks. 

Ute guerrillas’ mam objectives were the town of Svay Oek an£ 
* i — m -* »* :<-.» around the village of NImit, said an official 

.. i T -1 U, 


Armand Berard, 85, 
Veteran French Diplomat 


REBELS: Salvadoran Offensive Had Political Goals 


His novels and short stories in- 
cluded ‘The Day of the Owl,” “Si- 
cilian Uncles," “A Man's Blessing” 
and “Equal Danger.” 

His provocative opinions made 
him an object of controversy. His 


Sew York Times Service 

Armand Berard, 85. a former 
French delegate to the United Na- 
tions. died Monday in NetriHy-sor- 
Srine outside Paris. 


Among the riches of Beverly Hills, 
a little gem of a hotel. 


The Beverly Pavilion is one of two 
small, fashionable Beverly Hills hotels 


that are run in the European sryle. 

>f i 


under the direct supervision of the 
proprietor himself. And we offer our 
guests the ultimate Beverly Hills 
experience: free Jlmo service to 
gloriousjtpdeo Drive. 





Beverly Pavilion 


.1 Max Ban I Head 

9360WlbMreHvd., Bevoty Kills. CA 902 12. Trie* No. 691 366. 


Educated as a historian and 

ographer, and an archaeol ^ 

avocation, he joined the French 
Foreign Ministry at 27 in 1931 and 
served for more than four decades 
in posts in many countries. 


■ Other deaths: 

Norma Terris, 87, who was the 
lead in the o riginal production of 
“Show Boat," Wednesday after a 
brief illness in Lyme, Counecticm. 


Zola Helen Ross, 82 the author 
of dozens of novels and children's 
books, Tuesday in Seattle after an 
extended illness. Her bodes includ- 
ed the Westerns “Spokane Saga,” 
“The Green Land” and "Overdue 
for Death." 


(Continued from page 1) 
wanted — kill people,” said a dip- 
lomat “In other words, it is open 
season.” 

Already, the rebels have caused 
the government severe political 
damag e and polarized the nati on 
even further. Diplomats, politi- 
cians and military officers said the 
offensive showed that civilian au- 
thority is a luxury that can be af- 
forded only in times of peace. 

"Cristiani has become almost ir- 
relevant in this," a conservative 
politician safcL 

Thursday’s killing of the Jesuits, 
publicly blamed by the Roman 
Catholic Church cm the far right, 
appeared to danonstrate that the 
violent right, responsible for thou- 
sands of death-squad tailing s in the 
early 1980s, was still intact. 

Mitn • i • 


the party, and I don’t believe the 
party is organizing” the violence, 
“bnt they are out of control,” 

Because of death threats and the 
killing of the Jesuits, two leftist 
politicians, Guillermo Ungo and 
Hector OqueK, left the country. 
Rubfeu Zamora sent his family 
away, and other prominent persons 
on the left were in hiding. Most had 
returned from exile two years ago. 

The U.S. and Salvadoran gov- 
ernments had pointed frequently to 
the fact that the left was legally 
represented as proof that the derno- 
cratic process was gaining ground. 

“Obviously, this makes our polit- 
ical work less secure, but we are 
convinced that it is indispensable 


Rebel leaders said three factors 
contributed to the decision to cany 
out the offensive at this time. 


to tty to keep the political 
stole," 


“What is blindingly clear is that 
lotnave 


Cristiani does not Save control of 
the far right,” the diplomat said. 
“Some of the people may not be in 


open as long as posable,” said - Mr. 
Zamora in a written reply to ques- 
tions sent to him in hi ding bv re- 


porters. “At this moment, the space 

- - J — J — - - — ^ wfflbe 


mvn ff Tim 


VI 



is dosed, but we hope that 
temporary, and if it reopens, we 
want to be present” 

The suspension of a free press 
thronghont the crisis and systemat- 
ic raids by government troops on 
churches and humanitarian organi- 
zations further undercut the claims 
that democracy was advancing. 


The guerrillas began moving 
tbecapiial 
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window. 
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the world- 
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ft’s like your own private 
restaurant in the air. 
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FLYING THE WORLD 
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back to _ 

an effort to rebuild an urban infra- 
structure destroyed ai great cost in 
civilian lives in the early 1980s, 
when teachers, union leaders, stu- 
dents and academics were killed by 
the right because they were sus- 
pected of being Communists. Arch- 
bishop Arturo Rivera y Damas 
warned Sunday of the growing fear 
of a return to those days, when up 
to 800 bodies a month were found 
mutilated on the streets. 

At the beginning of the year, tbe 
rebels started to receive huge ship- 
ments of Soviet bloc rifles and oth- 
er arms, along with enormous 
amounts of ammunition, reported- 
ly through Nicaragua. 


Tbe first was the perception that 
Mr. Cristiani was w inning the war 

for internati onal pubtic op inion by 
capitalizing on the peace process 
begun in September. The second 
was the decision that the war could 
never be won if the rebels contin- 
ued fighting essentially a rural war. 

“We could not win the war fight- 
ing it” on rural fronts, said Com- 
mander Sara, a veteran of 10 years 
of fighting. “We could not be de- 
feated, but we could not win. The 
war was not going to be decided 
there. That is why it is necessary to 
come to tbe city.” 

Several rebel leaden said the de- 
tenmnmg factor in the timing of 
the offensive was the Oct 31 bomb- 
ing of tbe main anti-government 
union, killing 10 persons and 
wounding more than 30. 

“The bombing was the detonator 
in the process,” said a rebel leader 
known as AmUcar. “That is what 
determined what we would da We 
knew it was now or never. We had 
to come to the heart of the enemy, 
because one block taken in tbe cap- 
ital is the same as 10 kQometcra m 
the country. One dead soldier in 
the capital is worth W in the coun- 
try. 


A’lVlV UOTII 1,UW J """ • ” , . 

about 600 government troops, be said Western and Tnai xm 
observers on the border confirmed that a major attack had begun. 

China Assails U.K. Over Hong Kong 

BEUING (AFP) — Qima accused Britain on Monday of seeking to 
hold an to Hong Kong beyond 1997, when the colony is to be returned to 
Chinese rule. - * 

In a signed editorial, the People's Daily also charged that Britain wa? 
seeking tEe support of other countries in its quest to jprolong its cotaria] 
donenation” over Hong Kong. The newspaper said, “The B ri tish, side ha 
vigorously incited other countries and international organizations to 
interfere in the affairs of Hong Kong to put pressure on China and 6> 
prevent it from regaining its sovereignty over Hoag Kong.” - 
The daily accused British politicians and “certain people in the Umte&l 
States” of wanting “to internationalize” the question er Hang KansEy 
“openly aadring otter countries to inte rfere in the political affairs or the 
colony." In October, China teamed Britain of wanting to mtemationatite 

Commcmwealti countries tosupoort her efforts to reassure thecofoay 
following the s u ppression of the Chinese pro-democracy movement ' ■ 

3 Political Activists Are Slain in Haiti 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti (AP) —Three men pasting up posters of a. 
1 — :J — t were dubbed and shot to death by seven gunmen, tfe- 


; station Radio w . 

, a hanger strike continued Monday to protest the jaiting 
and apparent mistreatment of three opposition political leaders.; T&t 
political leaders, who woe jailed and apparently beaten mi Nov. ] afto£ 
being accused of plotting the assassination of President Prosper Avqj, 
were transferred on Sunday to the military hospital. 

Radio Mdtrpotde said the killings occurred Friday night in the townof 
DromDard an the outskirts of Port-au-Prince. It sad seven unidentified 
gunmen in civilian dotting dubbed and shot the political activists, who, 
were putting up posters of Leslie F. MamgaL Mr. Manigat was prerideni 
from January to June 1988, when he was deposed in a military coup. 


UN Proclaims the Rights of Children 


UNITED NATIONS, New York f AFP) — The General Assembly 

the rial 


Data Show Pilots 
In US Air Crash 
Followed Routine 


adopted a convention Monday an the rights of the child «nwng at p 
protecting children's dignity as well as their moral, social, legal and 
cultural rights. 

Adaption of the 54 articles was preceded by 10 years of debate and 
preparation. The document defines a cbOd as anyone under 18 unless 
adulthood is readied sooner as a result of legislation in the country 
concerned. The convention arms to end neglect and abase of children, ft 
states that the child should be nourished properly and should be educated 
and protected against arbitrary anest and economic exploitation. 


For the Record 


Four iddtriM men in the Honduran town of San Pedro Sola 
attacked a group of poKcemen with grenades and pistols, killing one and 
seriously wounding two, a security official said. (AP) 


AID: 

Salvador Funds 


(Continued from page 1) 
Salvadoran, president, Alfredo 
Cristiani, over the weekend and 
told him that he “nmst get to the 
bottom” of the killings. 

“If some renegade fonses were 
involved on the left or the right, 
they should be brought to justice,” 
Mr. Bush ■uHrf 


On Friday, a State Department 
official said be felt instinctively 


for the LiHings, but he did not iden- 
tify than. 

In passing new foreign aid legis- 
lation. the House retained a section 
of the bill designed to prev en t a 
repetition of abases uncovered in 
the Iran-contra scandal. The sec- 
tion says that no aid may be pro- 
vided to a foreign government “in 
exchange” for actions that would 
be illegal if carried out by VS. 
officials. 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The cockpit 
crew of a USAix jetliner that skid- 
ded into New Yosts East River 
during an aborted takeoff reported 
all the proper flight checks before 
the crash, a transcript of radio con- 
versations showed. 

Tbe flight data recorder, howev- 
er, showed that the Boeing 737s 
rudder was misaligned before tbe 
accident, which occurred Sept 20 
and killed two of the 61 people on 
board at New York's La Guardia 
Airport. A transcript of cockpit 
and radio conversations, along 
with information from the data re- 
corder, were released Monday by 
thc^National Transportation Safety 

“Oh, here goes nothin’,” said the 
co-pilot, Constantine Kkassas, just 
before beginning the takeoff. The 
transcript showed that Mr. Kteissas 
and the pilot, Michael W. Martin, 
had gone through a list of checks, 
including a check of the stabilizer, 
or rudder. 

The data recorder showed move- 
ment in controls that would nor- 
mally occur as the pilot checks the 
positions of wing and tail surfaces 
that control takeoff and flight. But 
the data also ttowed thattSe 1 “rod- 
der position returned to 15.9 de- 
grees left” afier the maneuvers. It 
should be set at zero for takeoff 
Why the rudder was misaligned fol- 
lowing the initial checks was not 
explained. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


* Tfee Soviet Uhkm, Himgaiy rad Poland have made approaches to link 
up with West European civil aviation agencies, a senior Western official 
raid Monday. Daniel Tenenhanm. president of the European CM 
Aviation Conference, said the group would hold talks with Soviet 
aviation authorities Dec. 8. The conference coordinates government 
gwoes on civil aviation including security, traffic control and conges- '< 

An American Afafines Afrtas A-300, bound for Los Angela and 
carrying more than 150 passengers and crew, returned Monday to Logan 
Internati onal Airport m Boston shortly after takeoff and made an 
emapnqr landing because smoke had been detected in a rear cargo bin. 
Three people were injured dozing the emergency evacuation. (AP) 
ftst regular air route between North Korea and Batavia was 
opened Monday with an inaugur al flight from Pyongyang to Sofia Via 
Moscow, the Korean Central News Agency reported. Regular Prong- 
- n , ~Moscow-Sofia fli gh t s are scheduled for Mondays, with tbe retain 
fbsmts on Wednesdays. (AFP) 

( has ordered that the official two-day weekend begin on Tin 
as has been the general practice. Beginning this 


government (races and many puhEo-sector c ompani es must dose on 
Thursday and Friday, but braks will continue to dose 


Saturday. 


on Friday add 
(Reuters) 
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5 ' Salvador Troops Raid 
Episcopal Church as 


L- " 


'Rebel Drive Dwindles 






1 . 


: rN 
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The Associated Press 

SAN SALVADOR — Soldiers 
raided the Episcopal Church here 
Monday as fightmg in the rebel 
offensive dwindled to scattered 
combat 

National Guard troops to toed 
,tbe church, which is har hnring 
about 200 refugees from the com- 
bat, just after dawn. Several for- 
eigners were arrested, a guard offi- 
cer said. 

Church sources, who said they 
were afraid to kt their ™wh>b jjg 
tie were anest- 
dhector of 
— services office, 
two other Salvadorans and six for- 
lers, who were American, Span- 
French and West German citi- 
zens. 

The sources said three Salvador- 
ans, who also worked in social ser- 
vices, wot arrested in a similar raid 

Sunday. 

Gnircbes, especially those that 
have always 


rig hts ac t ivists are now in hiding or 
have left the country became of 
threats or arrests followed by de- 
portation orders. 



wridc with the poor, 

■-L , been suspect in the tges of Salva- 

doran rightists. Authorities bdieve 
they harbor or aid guerrillas. 

Troops from the Bdloso battal- 
ion fought guerrillas Monday in the 
neighborhood of 
. mi the east side of the 
>itaL But die guerrillas h»H 
. out of most of the territory 
they seized Airing the offensive, 
winch began Nov. 11, and returned 
to mo untain strongholds. 

There also were reports of scat- 
tered combat in the provinces. 
Telephones were oat in San Mi- 
guel, a city 86 miles (138 kflome- 
texs) east of the capital where there 
was heavy combat Sunday night. 

Patrols’ moved through streets 
strewn with the rubble of fighting. 
On some vehicles, several burned 
bodies could be seen. 

People began returning to their 
homes, or what was left of them, 
but thousands remained in shelters. 
The warfare had forced about 
; _ 40,000 of the capital’s one miltirm 
■l-~ rj-'$?eopfc to evacuate homes in now 
ravaged neighborhoods. 

About 800 mourners attended 
the funeral Sunday of six Jesuit 

daughter, who were slain andmntv 


tier, who were slain aadmuti- 
eaiiy Thursday in an attack 
Jj 2 ggL wid d^ blamed on rightist death 

- :-.v The United States has pressed 
r; President Alfredo Cristiam for a 
Ml investigation. 

^ The rebels said they launched the 

offensive in response to a resur- 
~-\ gence of death squad activity. 
i-., ‘ Many people believe that Mr. Cris- 
tiani has lost control over the mili- 
.... tary and extremists in his party, the 
RepubHcan Nationalis t Alliance. 

_ .t Many opposition politicians, la- 
' ~\L, bat leaden, religious and human . 
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mas, the Catholic leader, warned in 
a homily Sunday A»* "a d readfu l 
wave of revenge, repression and 
witch hunting may follow” the 
guerrilk withdrawal 

The archbishop said before the 
funeral that “there exists the vehe- 
ment p re emp tio n .” that the six 
priests werekwed by“members of 
foe aimed forces or people in intt- 
mate connivance with them.” " 

The archbishop, whosepredeces- 
sor, Oscar Aznnlfo Romero, was 
slab in 1980 by a rightist death 
squad, has been nrgpd to leave the 
country by Attorney General 
Mauricio Colorado. 

Mr. Colorado that the un- 
named “church dignitaries” whom 
he asked Pope John Paul n to with- 
draw were Archbishop Rivera y 
Damas and Auxiliary tesbop Gre- ’ 
gprio Rosa Chftvez, whom he ac- 
cused of fomenting leftist violence. 

He said he had information that 
both had been targeted for assassi- 
nation. 
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Civil Rights: Narrow Ruling 9 s Fallout 


By Ruth Marcus 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The Supreme Court 
derision in June that sharply restricted the 
reach of a major civil rights law has resulted 
in the Aorntwil <]f 96 racial ijiwrinwmtinn 
claims, according to a study by a civil rig hts 
group. 

The legal defense and educational fond of 
the NAACP reviewed court actions between 
June 15, the date of the Sememe Court’s 
derision in Patterson v. McLean Credit 
Union, and Nov. 1. 


in 50 cases as a result of foe Patterson deri- 
sion, tbs study of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People said, 
hi Patterson, foe court said that an 1866 


tian. in the making of a contract— known as 
section 1 98 D— “extends only to the f Dona- 
tion of a contract, but hot to problems that 
-may arise later from the conditions of con- 
tinuing employment.” 

Civil rights advocates said that Patterson 
would have a devastating impact on the abili- 
ty of plaintiffs to bring successful suits, be- 
cause the other major anti-discriminatiaa law 
— ThleVH of the Gvil Rights Act of 1964 — 
covers only employment foscri min ation and 
provides monetary damages only for lost 

WagBS if tHur rimin mim is de fermtna d. 

The Bush administration ««d ft«t Patter- 
son and other recent civil lights decisions by 


the high court did not represent a shift signifi- 
cant enough to warrant immediate legislative 
c o rre c t i on. But foe administration said it 
would watch carefully the impact of the deri- 
aons to determine whether legislation is 
needed. 

The NAACP study is foe first full-scale 
effort to determine the effect of Patterson. It 
found that 31 d«iim of racial discrimination 
in firing were as a remit of the 

decision and that 22 claims of racial harass- 
ment were thrown out. Judges also cited Pat- 
terson in Asimawng 16 Haim* that promo- 
tions or transfers were denied on the oasis of 
race, eight retaliation rlsmm and six demo- 
tion dawns. 

"The derisions handed down since Patter- 
son illustrate foe egregious nature erf foe 
forms of harassment and other discrimina- 
tion, for rinds section 1981 no longer pro- 
vides a r em e d y ,” the study 

It cited a case involving an industrial nurse 
whose supervisor repeatedly made explicit 
racial and sexual remarks, and on two occa- 
sions showed her pictures of interracial sexu- 
al acts and told her she had been hired to 

pe rform them 

The woman’s dawn that the harassment 
violated section 1981 was thrown out by the 
7fo UJL Grant Court erf Appeals in Chicago, 
which concluded Aar the did not relate 
to “conduct which impairs the right to en- 
force contract obligations." 

Although foe court majority in Patterson 
said that section 1981 bad to be narrowly 


interpreted to avoid overlapping with Title 
VTL foe study found that a “significant num- 
ber” of claims dismissed in tight of Patterson 
coold not be brought under litie VU because 
they did not involve job discrimination. 

A copy of foe NCAAP study had not been 
provided to the Justice Department, accord- 
ing to a spokesman, David RtmkeL But he 
said, “A conclusion that these cases somehow 
show some dinnnishmeni of equal opportuni- 
ty or commitment to civil rights could be 
misleading" since many cases would be cov- 
ered under Title VU and others could be 
“resolved at state and local human re lations 
commissions or in other laws which bar dis- 
crimination." 

He said the department also has been mon- 
itoring cases to determine the effect of foe 
Supreme Court derision. “The review to date 
in general terms,” he said, indicates “that 
there is nothing that has occurred in the lower 
courts which would lead the department to 
see a need for any major rewriting of foe 
country’s civil rights law." 

Eric Sdmapper. the author of foe NAACP 
study, said, “If foe Justice Department said 
they’ve been reviewing a lot of Arfrimn; and 
they found no evidence that Patterson has 
any impact, 1 don’t question the veracity of 
that comment It seems to confirm our con- 
cern that the Justice Department isn’t read- 
ing American court derisions any more but 
may be reading decisions from the Trans- 
vaal.” 


Trade Unionist Wins Position 
On Brazil Presidential Ballot 


Jorge Nv&a/Rcatn 

Ibreskferi Alfredo Cristiani wife clergymen during foe ftmera! of six priests slain in San Salvador. 


By Mac Margolis 

Washir,g;or. Pair Sen ire 

RIO DE JANEIRO — Ids Ig- 
nirio da Silva, a former lathe oper- 
ator who has moved into foe fore- 
front of national politics, has won 
foe right to run tor foe Brazilian 
presidency in a runoff election next 
month. 

With 99.3 percent of the votes 
tallied from the balloting on 
Wednesday, election officials in 
Brasilia announced tnar Mr. da Sil- 
va, a Workers Party candidate, 
moved into second place to over- 
take his chief rival on foe left, 
Leouri Brizda of foe Democratic 
Labor Party. 

For the first time in Brazilian 
history, a blue-collar leader has a 
significant chance of becoming 
president. Mr. da Siva’s supporters 
danced in foe streets and waved the 
party’s standard, a red flag with a 
white star. 

He will face Fernando Coll or de 
MeDo of foe center-right National 
Reconstruction Party, who finished 
first among 22 ranAHargs Mr. Col- 
lor captured about 28 percent of 
the nearly 80 million votes cast; 
Mr. da Silva received about 16.1 
percent, giving him an advantage 
of 400,000 votes over Mr. Brizola. 

The official results could tgV* 
several more days, but Mr. da Sil- 
va’s lead is likely to increase as 
totals triride in from Minas Gerais 
and Bahia, states where his party is 
strong. 

Analysts expea the Dec. 17 run- 
off to polarize foe electorate. Mr. 
da Silva has called the contest “the ! 
biggest dispute between labor and '■ 
capital in history." 1 

The first-round results indicated 
that Brazilians want a clean break 
with the musty politics of the past. 

Commons Set 
For TV Debut 

The Asso c iated Press 

LONDON —The House of 
Commons makgg its televirion 
debut Tuesday, and while its 
members have been getting 
tips on how to dress and speak 
and hide their bald spots, they 
don't have to worry about be- 
ing seen eating daydreaming 
or sprawling on the green- 
leather benenes- 

A parliamentary committee 
wrote a stria set of rules tixaii- 
ing what the cameras can show 
in order to save the “mother of 
parliaments” from making an 
unseemly spectacle of herself. 

Parliament voted last sum- 
mer for TV coverage on a trial 
basis. Next July foe 650 law- 
makers can deride whether to 
make it permanent 



Utis lgn&do da Silva 


The candidates from the two larg- 
est political parties, foe Brazilian 
Democratic Movement and foe 
Liberal Front, were trounced, mus- 
tering between them barely 5 per- 
cent of the vote. 

The Rio daily Jornal do BrasO 
said foe elections showed that “citi- 
zens want new faces, new words, 
sincerity, coherence, and a modi- 
cum of competence.” 

Mr. da Silva, 44. and Mr. Coll or. 
40. are a generation younger than 
foe leaders of foe political estab- 
lishment, and both are relative 
newcomers to politics. 

Mr. Coll or has served a term in 
foe Congress and also a term as 
governor of Alagoas, Brazil’s third 
smallest state. His party is an elec- 


toral alliance. He is of a wealthy, 
landed family from foe generally 
impoverished Northeast region- Al- 
though bora and reared mainly in 
cosmopolitan Rio, Mr. Collar has 
foe attractiveness of foe plutocrats 
who have ran Northeastern politics 
for decades. 

Mr. da Silva won his first nation- 
al office in 1986, when he was elect- 
ed to Congress from SSo Paulo, and 
his party is less than a decade old. 
He also comes from foe Northeast 
but from foe opposite end of the 

social register. 

One of 23 children bora to a 
farmer from the drought-stricken 
state of Pernambuco, he has lived 
in S3o Paulo since the age of 6 . He 
says foal be did not own a pair of 
shoes until he was in his teens and 
foal he quit school to work in a 
sted plant at 14. Only years later 
did be receive high-school equiva- 
lency papers. 

Mr. da Sflva became nationally 
known in 1979, when be challenged 
foe military-backed government by 
leading strikes among steelworkers 
in S&o Paulo’s industrial belt. That 
militancy got him a stun in jail and 
a court order stripping him of his 
union presidency. 

Mr. Collor promises to pare gov- 
ernment bureaucracy, remove bar- 
riers to foreign investment and pro- 
mote free- market policies. 

Mr. da Silva vows to reduce pay- 
ments on Brazil’s SI 10 billion for- 
eign debt, punish financial specula- 
tors and aid foe poor by taxing foe 
rich. 
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THEY DIE, YOU DIE. 


imagine your face is entwined 
with that of a South American vine, or a 
fragile pink flower in far off Madagascan 
If these plants were threatened 
with extinction, you would spring to 
their defence. 


* 


tte rosy pgrivhnJJe, Scourge of /cufca4«»*. 

What if we told you chat 
many patients facing major satgery 
rely on a muscle relaxant extracted 
for an Amazonian vine, Chondrodendron 
romentosum? 

Or chat 4 out of 5 children with 
leukaemia survive, thanks to the 
chemicals vincristine and vinblastine 
donated by the rosy periwinkle? 

Wmld the fate of these plants 
still arouse your concern? If so, read oxl 
It is essential that you be aroused beyond 
mere concern, to action. 

Millions of people with heart 
ailments depend on foxgloves. These 
flowers provide the digoxin which 
regulates their heartbeat. 

Many sufferers from hyperten- 
sion and high blood pressure owe a 
debt to the Indian snakeroot shrub for 
its reserpine. 

m 

f/lt oak, » Sitp now on AtOS 

Extracts from an Amazonian oak 
tree coagulate proteins, immensely 
helping scientists in their search for an 
AIDS vaccine. 

People sleep deeply and breathe 
easily during operations thanks to 
scopolamine derived from mandrake, 
henbane and thomapples. 

Cancer of the lun^ kidney 2 nd 
testis responds to Etoposide, a drug 
synthesised from mayapples. The 
Penobscot Indians of Maine have long 
found mayapple useful against warts. 

Women who cake the contracep- 
tive pill for granted would not be taking 


it at all were it not for the yam. This 
large tuber is the source of the Pillk 
active ingredient, diosgenin. 

Peptic ulcers heal faster thanks 
to the pale blue petals and flat brown 
pods of the liquorice flower; origin of 
carbenoxalone. 

Even the healthiest among us 
take compounds first discovered in 
fragrant meadowsweet and willow bark 
and now known as aspirin. 

Though these 13 plants have 
healed and soothed millions of people, 
theyke but the merest sample from 
nature's medicine chest. Over a quarter 
of all prescribed medicines are based 
on planes. 


/*J**4>W*0**rf. JoorU of the ►JerWs /•*«£ tow 

Yet, of the estimated 250,000 
flowering plants' believed to be in 
existence, tens of thousands remain 
undiscovered and only some 5,000 have 
been tested exhaustively for their 
pharmaceutical attributes- Now this 
vast store of known and potential 
medicines is under threat and we are 
all of os obliged to protect it. 

You see, half of the earthk species 
thrive in the warmth and wetness of 
tropical rainforests. Just ten sqoare kilo- 
metres of Amazonian jungle contain 
some 2^00 species of plant (numbers 
of lower plants like Kcben and fungi 
ate incalculable, as is their value: 
Cyclosporin, a product of 2 kinds of 
fimgi, has helped revolutionise trans- 
plant surgery iu the last decade}. 


t/i* AwlaAfe do* Htd taijM tff Ac romfstjtJ 

Man is destroying these rain- 
forests. 40 hectares a minute. An area 
the size of Austria every year 

Every day the bulldozing and 
polluting continues, countless lives are 
rained, animal, bird, reptile, insect, not 


to mention human. Every day, in the 
midst of this carnage, 5 plants silently 
become extinct. 

• Chance alone kept alive those 
plants mentioned above long enough 
for them to help us. 


When plants d*. *A*r ttesyjt«»-s Wlo* 

Who knows what weapons against 
cancel; heart disease, AIDS or afflictions 
yet to come were lost forever in today's 
batch of 5? 

Join WWF - Wjrld Wide Fund 
For Nature and help reverse this pro- 
cess of destruction. 

For almost 30 years WWF has 
lobbied governments and institutions, 
battling and educating in the name of 
conservation. What was once a worry 
about a few spectacular creatures is 
now a fight for mank survival. 

Our latest battle plan covers 132 
projects aimed at saving the earth’s 
biological diversity, tbe intricate inter- 
dependence of ecosystems of which 
plants are the basis. 




WWF Wforid Wide Fund 
For Nature 

We need a further USS60 million 
to fund these projects through the next 
5 years. (Already we are supporting 
100 projects dedicated to conserving 
rainforests, 50 to conserving wetlands 
and 82 devoted to the management of 
national parks.} 

Join our fight. Help save the 
plants and organisms which ease the 
pain and save the lives of humans. Help 
with your money, your work, your voice. 

Start by writing to the WWF 
National Organisation in your country 
or complete the form below and 
send it to WWF International, CH-1196 
Gland, Switerland, now. 

It’s do or die. 


Please enroll me as a Friend of WWF International. 1 enclose: 

USS 50 D USS 100 n USS 250 O usssooD ussioooD 

(or equivalent in convertible currency) 

Please send me WWF News to keep me up to date with the fight to save 
biological diversity. 


lb: Membership Officer; WWF International. CH 1196 Gland Switzerland 
Name .... .... — - - 

Address. 


. Country 


...and now 



Romania next?... Follow the fast-mo^ 
developments in Eastern Europe througi 
the IHT's incomparable 
daily reporting. Make sure you get 
your copy every day. 


Saveupto 50 %! 


when you subscribe. 
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Superpower Status for Bonn? 

Both East and V est Beckon for German Leadership 


3wspaper 
is available 
on aU 

Air Frame flights. 

As part of its infligh t service, Air 
France distributes the International Herald 
Tribune to its passengers on all fligh ts. So do 
most other airlines: some 39,000 copies of the 
IHT are distributed each day in the skies of 
Europe, Africa, the Middle East, Asia and the 
Americas. Which is why we have become 
known as “the inflight newspaper.” 

Be sure to ask for your copy the next 
time you fly. 



flcralbSEribunc. 

UMIUn.'.UlW^lklMwka 

Bringing the world's most 
important news to the world's most 
important audience. 


By Robert J. McCartney 

Washatfftm Post Semce 
BONN — Poised at the cross- 
road of a dynamically changing 
Europe, West Gennany is prepared 
lo take its place as the world's next 
economic superpower. 

With speed unanticipated even a 
year ago. Western Europe is mov- 
ing toward a more united economy 
just as Eastern Furope is be ginnin g 
to build a free-market system. Both 
developments invite German lead- 
ership. 

The Germans have been there 
before. If, as many expect, West 
Germany takes advantage of the 
new freedoms of the East to 
strengthen its economic clout there, 
it will restore a commercial rela- 
tionship that dates from the Middle 
Ages. 

Germans have traded with the 
East for centuries, up and down the 
natural thoroughfares of the Dan- 
ube River and across the Baltic Sea. 
The bankers of old Germany were 
as familiar with the streets of 
Prague and Budapest as they were 
with those of Pans and London. 

West Germany is enjoying an 
economic boom that has surprised 
the experts. Already, it is the 
world's leading exporter, surpass- 
ing even Japan. And it is the domi- 
nant economy in the 12-nation Eu- 
ropean Community as the trading 
bloc moves to build a single inter- 
nal market in Western Europe by 
the end of 1992. 

Looking eastward. West Germa- 
ny alone among Western countries 
has the wealth, location, experience 
and incentive to shape develop- 
ments there. 

Already, one of the ma rt i drags 
on West Germany’s economic ad- 
vance — an aging and shrinking 
population — is being swept away 
with the sudden influx of hundreds 
of thousands of young East Euro- 
pean refugees eager to work hard 
for relatively low wages. 

It could be another decade be- 
fore Germany realizes the potential 
offered by both Europe *92 and the 
opening to the East It could be 
sooner. But whenever it comes, ex- 
perts already are forecasting that 
Germany could enjoy a sustained 
boom similar to the heady growth 
during the 1950s, when the country 
rebuilt itself from the wreckage of 
World War U. 

“‘Germany is in comparatively 
good shape to accomplish the unifi- 
cation of the EC and at the mmn 
time to take a leading rale in East- 
ern Europe,” said Meinhard Mie- 
gel, managing director of the Insti- 
tute for Economic and Social 
Research in Bonn. 

“In 10 years or so. we could have 
a strong new Germany and a sec- 
ond economic miracle," he said. 

It was the Cist economic miracle 
— wrought by the pudgy econom- 
ics-professor-turned -chancellor 


Ludwig Erhard — that changed 
West Germany from a broken post- 
war country to the strongest West 
European economy, in the late 
1950s and 1960s. The second mir- 
acle, if it comes to pass as many 
now expect, will move the Germans 
into the status of economic super- 
power, alongside Japan and the 
United States. 

Where the U.S. and Japanese 
economies have changed to meet 
shifting conditions, the Germans 
have remained steadfast in build- 
ing on old strengths: high -quality, 
high-priced heavy machinery built 
by a disciplined work force and 
made to last. 

For instance, Daimler Benz AG, 
which makes Mercedes autos, wiO 
not produce the car outside West 
Germany because it says it cannot 
get the quality of worker it needs. 

It may not be West Germany 


Among Western 
countries, Germany 
alone has the 
wealth, location, 
experience and 
incentive to shape 
developments in 
the East 


alone that will benefit from and 
contribute to this economic mir- 
acle. W hile full-fledged reunifica- 
tion may still be far away, most 
observers believe an increase in 
trade and cooperation between the 
German ys wOJ allow th«wn to oper- 
ate effectively as a single, powerful 
economic entity before too long. 

The groundwork is already bang 
laid. Volkswagen, within the past 
year, began to import engines from 
East Germany to its plant in Wolfs- 
burg. near the border. Weba AG 
plans to start selling electric power 
to East Germany in January. And 
several prominent West German 
companies — among them the 
Zeiss optical group, the Siemens 
electronics concern and Dresdner 
Bank — are rooted in what is now 
East Germany, having moved west 
after the war. 

The idea of an economy uniting 
East and West Germany is espe- 
cially unsettling to those who had 
been calculating the future of Eu- 
rope based on the trade patterns 
dial existed a few weeks ago. 

A reunited Germany — politi- 
cally or just economicaUY — would 
be si gnifican tly larger m popula- 
tion than any other European 
country except the Soviet Union, 
and its economic resources would 
far surpass those of the Soviets. 

Reunification would have a par- 


ticularly big impact on the delicate 
European Community system un- 
der which West Germany has 
shared leadership with three court 
tries of roughly equivalent sag: 
France, Britain and Italy. 

West Germany’s rapidly growing 
interest in Easton Europe already 
has sounded alarm bells within the 
EC. The group fears that Bonn’s 
attention will be diverted from the 
goal of stripping away all internal 
barriers to free movement of peo- 
ple, goods, services and money by 
Jam 1, 1993. 

This concern is shared by many 
in West Germany, although for dif- 
ferent reasons. The worry is that 
West Germany’s conservative-led 
government, by abdicating some of 
the responsibility for shaping the 
Common Market, wiQ allow more 
socialist-oriented members to di- 
vert the project from its intended 
goal of deregulation. 

West German attention is "dis- 
tracted somewhat” by Eastern Eu- 
rope, said Norbert Walter, chief 
economist at Deutsche Bank AG, 
West Germany’s largest bank. 

“We may be less involved than 
we should in Western integration," 
he added. 

West Germany has shown great- 
er interest than any other Western 
country in enc ou ragi n g the liberal- 
ization process under way in East- 
ern Europe It has underlined its 
commitment by offering more eco- 
nomic aid to promote the rinmg* 
than any other country. 

West German officials stress, 
however, that they hope and expect 
Western efforts m integrating die 
East into a European economy to 
be shared. 

In September, shortly after the 
Hungarian government perma- 
nently opened its borders for East 
Gomans and others to wwgn tc 
westward, the West German au- 
thorities quietly approved loans to 
Budapest totaling more th>m J500 
minion. 

West Germany has been even 
more generous with Poland’s re- 
cently installed non-Communist 
government. Unlike other Western 
powers, Bonn has granted export 
credit guarantees worth up to $1.6 
billion through 1992 without wait- 
ing for Warsaw to sign a standby 
credit accord with the internation- 
al Monetary Fund. 

Bonn also forgave Poland more 
than S400 mflKon m long-overdue 
credits and agreed to allow Warsaw 
to repay the r emaining X3Q0 mill ion 
in Polish zlotys instead of precious 
bard currency. 

West Germany also has matte it 
dear that it is prepared to offer 
hundreds of muHrms of dollars’ 
worth of aid to East Germany if the 
government makes its political sys- 
tem more democratic and gears its 
economy more dosdy to market 
faces. 



HERE’S TO US! — A West Berfimwooian in a carnival tfress off e 
German poficeman on Monday atop toe Berim WaB, near toe < 


Bonn is witting to go further than 
its Western partners, partly be- 
cause it has the money. It just re- 
duced its estimated budget deficit 
for next year from $18 oDfion to 
$15 billion, because its buoyant 
economy « g ene r a ti ng highfr - than . 

expected revenue. 

Mae important, however. West 
Germany views aid far economic 
progress in Eastern Europe as a 
good investment in political stabil- 
ity on its eastern borders and as a 
potential opportunity for West 
German business. It is a policy be- 
gun by Konrad Adenauer that has 
become enshrined as Bonn's Ost- 
politik, or Eastern policy, over the 
past three decades. 

But many say West Germany has 
much to do to put its domestic 
economy in order if it hopes to 
shoulde r die burdens of European 
leadership. Despite Us extraordi- 
nary success asan exporter and an 


industrial power, the West German 
economy is shackled by a wide vari- 
ety of regulations and sobrieties. 

Financial markets, in. particular, 
are restricted by a securities trans- 
action tax and large minimum-re- 
serve requirements for banks. The 
Frankfurt stock exchange struggles 
to keep up with Paris and Amster- 
dam in tit second rank of Europe- 
an exchanges, and all are fax be- 
hind London in terms of the 
volume of business. . 

Moreover, the g overnm e nt con- 
tinues heavy subsidies of agricul- 
ture and “sunset” industries, in- 
cluding coal', steel ' and 
shipbuilding. Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl’s oonservative-led coalition 
has promised a more free-maiket 
approach since it came to power in 
1982. But it has balked at paying 
die political price of sbarpiy reduo- 
ing farmers’ incomes or allowing 


the firing of thousands of workers 
ai unco mpetitive plants and mw; 

It took several years of po&tical 

ha tiles to ehnng e the national jfoip . 

dosing law just enough to aBcto 
stores to remain open beyond 63/ 
P.M. one evening each week, 
Thursdays. The extended: boon 
were permitted only on condition 
that stores open later or dose earli- 
er on other days. 

Finally, the powerful Bundes- 
bank, or central bank, has an un- 
usually low tolerance for mfiarinn 
It is willing to offend the govern- 
ment and West Germany’s Europe- 
an partners by tightmmg mooeusy 
policy at the earnest signs erf a po- 
tentially inflationary boom. 

“Maybe they're going to have 
this second fife, but they still have 
these hindrances based on past ex- 
periences,” said a Western diplo- 
mat who specializes in ecmiomic 
affairs. 





If you knew what was in the air, it would take your 
breath away. Air pollution is damaging our life-giving 
atmosphere. Of course, dirty air doesn’t stop at 
frontiers. If pollutants cannot disperse - when it’s 
foggy or the air becomes trapped by atmospheric 
conditions and there’s no wind - things can become 
critical. Smog can threaten everyone’s health. 

ThelatestsystemsfromAEG-inusenightandday 

- recognise any dangers from the air in good time. 
Networks measuring air quality are on the increase. 
In Germany alone, they spread throughout Hesse, 


Bavaria, and North Rhine-Westphalia Here, 
strategically placed stations record the pollutants 
in the air as well as the meteorological para- 
meters - for immediate processing on micro- 
computers. Then the data is transferred to powerful 
computers in the central recording offices, so that 
qualified personnel are kept continuously informed 
of the actual state of the air. They can recognise 
trends and, if necessary, initiate measures against 
polluting emissions. 

Typically, we use Geamatics - our system of 


your health. 


automation - to carry out environmental protection 
tasks. And it can be applied in water monitoring, flue 
gas cleaning and sewage treatment too. 

GeAmatics 

We provide the technology which helps man 
advance. In automation, the office and communica- 
tions, In electrical systems and components, con- 
sumer goods, microelectronics and transportation 
systems. 


Headquarters: AEG Aktiengesellschaft ■ Theodor: 
Stem-Kai 1 - D-6000 Frankfurt 70 • West Germany 


Member of the Daimler-Benz-Group 
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A workman returning to Janata Dal headquarters Monday with a Bkpnes s of A jit Singh after campaigning ended in Rnghpat, India. 

Gandhi’s Opponents Sense a Victory 


Reuters 

BARAUT, India — Opposi- 
tion leaders concluded thwr elec- 
don campaign on Monday with a 
resounding plea for voters to de- 
. pose Prime Minister Rajiv Gan- 
dhi. 

r Encouraged by a poll project- 
ing defeat for the prime minister's 
Congress (I) Party, they were 
confident that this week’s general 
elections would give than their 
second chance to form a govern- 
ment since India's fnH«pffn<tenw- 
from Britain in 1947. 

“Next week the National Front 
will be in power,” said the leader 
of that alliance, Vishw anath Pra- 


tap Singh, who is a Strong possi- 
bility as an opposition prime 
minister. f 

“You fight this battle for me 
and 1 will fight your battle against 
corruption In New Delhi,* Mr. 
Singh told crowd? in die north 
Indian district of Fatehpur, 
where he is a candidate. Mr. 
Singh, a former Gandhi cabinet 
minister, is president of the Jan- 
ata Dal, the most powerful fac- 
tion of the National Front. 

“Everywhere there is a strong 
reaction against Congress. There 
is a veritable anger in the coun- 
try,” said another Janata Dal 
candidate, Ajit' Singh. “Five years 


back Rajiv Gandhi used the slo- 
gan that he would remove corrup- 
tion, but now there is corruption 
right to the topmost level. Noth- 
ing happens without bribery.” 

Mr. Gandhi, elected in 1984 on 
a wave of sympathy after the as- 
sassination of Indira Gandhi, his 
mother and predecessor, spent 
Monday campaigning in the 
south, darting from rally to rally 
by plane and helicopter. 

Opposition leaders concentrat- 
ed their campaigning in Uttar 
Pradesh. India’s most populous 
state. 

Most of that northern state, 
including Mr. Gandhi’s own con- 


stituency of Amethi, votes 
Wednesday along with 14 other 
states and five union territories. 
Nearly half of India’s 498 million 
voters go to the polls then, and 
the rest will follow on Friday and 
Sunday. 

By law, campaigning in 
Wednesdays election districts 
had to dose on Monday evening. 

Counting will not begin until 
Sunday, but a poll in the maga- 
zine India Today predicted that 
Mr. Gandhi was unlikel y to win 
more than 195 seats in the 545- 
member lower house of parlia- 
ment He won by a 415-seat land- 
slide in 19S4. 


Even in Defeat, Aquino Rules Out Talks 

ftwi.vr 


ZAMBOANGA. Philippines — 
President Corazon C. Aquino 
Monday that she would not be bul- 
lied into negotiating with Minda- 
nao separatist rebels after Muslims 
and Christians rejected her govern- 
ment's autonomy pl.ui for the 
southern Philippines. 

In a plebiscite on Sunday, at 
least nine of the 15 provinces where 
the vote was held rqecred the plan. 

It was Mrs. Aquino's first electoral 
setback since ber government came 
to power in 1986. 

Three provinces voted for the 
plan, and results in one province 
were unclear, unofficial returns 
showed. 

A Muslim boycott of the vote 
and a strong Christian vote against 
the plan combined to defeat the 
autonomy proposal, which Manila 
had hoped would end decades of 
unrest in the region. 800 kilometers 
(500 miles) south of the capital. 

The areas that voted for autono- 
my would form a regional govern- 
ment and legislature with powers (rf j 
taxation and authority to develop 
their resources. Manila would coo- . 
troi foreign policy, monetary af- ; 
fairs and defense. 

Muslim guerrillas fighting for a j 
separate state in the Mindanao re- j 
gion said the vote meant the gov- j 
eminent should resume peace ! 
that collapsed in 1987 over the de- : 
gree of autonomy for the region. \ 

Mrs. Aquino, in Manil a, flinched 
at the suggestion. ! 

Red Cross Pleads 
For Release of 2 

Realm 

GENEVA — The International j 
Committee o? the Red Cross j 
stopped work Monday in Lebanon ! 
and at its headquarters in Geneva ; 
to protest (be kidnapping last i 
month of two of its workers. j 

In Lebanon, the staff stopped \ 
work for the day, closing offices 
and clinics, to condemn the abduc- i 
lion of Emmanuel Christen. 32. ! 
and Elio Erriquez. 25. in the south- j 
era port of Sidon on Ocl 6. In 
Geneva, the staff stopped work for 
one hour and gathered outside their | 
headquarters to hear a plea for the : 
release of the two men. who worked : 
in a clinic fitting handicapped Leb- i 
anese and Palestinians with artifi- j 
dal limbs. 


“First of ali, we should not Dti 
talking simply because we are dc- 
ing threatened." she said when 
asked if she would be willing to 
resume talks with the guerrillas tt 
light of the vote. 

The Mcro National Liberation 
Front, which waged a separatist 
war that tiled more 5Q.Q0U 
people in the 1970s. has warned of 
renewed fighting if Manila pushes 
through its autonomy plan. 

Mrs. Aquino said she would con 
sail Lbe congress on the next steps 
to take. .Alluding to the threat by 
the More FrontT she added. “Wc 
should net reaiiy encourage people 
to threaten us with acts of vio- 
lence.” 

Analysts attributed the favorable 
result in Lanao del Sur. Tjwitaw-, 
and Sulu, ail Muslim areas, to the 
influence of traditional politicians 

But the analysts said they doubt- 


ed that a workable autonomous re- 
gion could be formed in the three 
provinces because of distances be- 
tween them and the deep-seated 
rivalries among ibeir populations 
The three small provinces also 
have the lowest income levels in the 
Philippines, with the majority of 
their inhabitants unable to pay in- 
come taxes, the analysts said. ’ 
Muslims, who number about five 
million m the mainly Christian na- 
tion of of) million, regard Minda- 
nao as their ancestral home. 

Migration over the years has 
made iht area predominantly 
Christian, wnh the new scalers 
controlling politics, economy anu 
social life 

in the cities of Cot aba to and 
Zamboanga and in the province of 
Bahian, the only areas where Mrs. 
Aquino campaigned, voters over- 
whelmingly rejected the plan 


Asked about the big Muslim 
boycott of the vote, apparently in 
response to a cdl by the More 
Front. Mrs. Aquino said she had 
heard that more than 50 percent of 
ttie electorate voted. In any case, 
she added, the important thing was 
that polling was peaceful. 

"Li is now the duty ol govern- 
ment to cany out what the people 
have decided" *he said. 

Election officials earlier had re- 
ported turnouts as low as 50 to 40 
percent in many areas 
Senator Juan Ponce bnnie. an 
opposition leader, saic the rejec- 
tion of die autonomy ptar. ■‘con- 
firms” Mrs. Aquino's “incapacity 
to lead and govern the nation. ' 

"h is about tunc ihat Mf. 
Aquinc seriously considers Pep- 
ping down from office !<.• ore en: 
the nation from funnel 
apart,” Mr. tank saio. 


SCHOONER JESSICA 
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certainly the fines i sailing i-cssel afloat anywhere in the world. Sihuo'i. •; 
Jessica is 203// overall and carries 1 5.00U sq ft of billowing canvas. She has been . bn be. 
under full sail al 23 nioiv 

Completed in f98-f as a tribute to the golden age of sail, her accommodation fe.ifu.ri 
a u-ealik of magnificent joinery in solid teak, and comprises an owner 's suite, three dou 
guest cabins all with either bath or shower, plus completely separate quarters for the < ►< 

Schooner Jessica offers a unique comJ’tnalion of classic sailing, together with » r. r 
convenience for the very best in luxury living afloat. 

Sow offered for sale, this is a rare opportunity to acquire a lrul\ outstanding i; 
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Mubarak Advises PLO Acceptance 
Of Plan for Israeli-Palestinian Talks 



The Associated Press 
~ CAIRO — President Hosm Mu- 
. barak on Monday for the first time 
publicly advised the Palestine lib- 
eration Organization to accept a 
US. plan, for an Israeh-Palestiman 
dialogue. 

Mr. Mubarak said he had not yet 
received a PLO replyto the plan set 
forth last month by Secretary of 
State James A. Baker 3d. . 

[“Preadeat Mubarak expressed 
his hope that the reply wfif not be 
negative,” the Middle East News 
Agency said, quoting him as say- 
ing, “We do not put pressure on 
anyone, but we must hop to push 
theprocess forward.” 

The comments marked a i 
in Egypt’s stance. Previously, 
Mubarak had said that Egypt con- 
sults regularly with die PLO on 
peacemoves and “adopts” whatev- 
er decisions the group maltes. 

Mr. Baker espoused a dialogue 
between Israel and a Palestinian 
delegation to lay the groundwork 
for Israeli-proposed elections in the 
occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. The ele ct i o ns would choose 
Palestinian delegates for talks with 
Israel on interim autonomy in the 


territories.' Negotiations on a final 
settlement would be held later. 

Israel has told the United States 
it would accept the Baker proposal 
if Washington provided seme as- 
surances! — mainly, that the PLO 
would be excluded from negotia- 
tions. / 


ThefLO recently requested clar- 
ifications of the Baker plan and got 


a reply through Egypt; FLO lead- 
ers haw 


ive yet to formulate a final 
answer to the proposaL Mr. Mu- 
barak denied reports that the orga- 
nization had already sent its reply 
to C^iro for relay to Washington, 
but an emissary arrived Monday 
from: Tunis, presumably to convey 
dm flO position. ■ . 

The news agency quoted sources 
in Jinris as saying the FLO remains 
insistent that it alone choose dele- 
gates to the dialogue, and that the 
agenda be open and unconditional. 
Both demands ran ootmter to the 
Israeli position. 

Israelis Seek Wider Ban 
Israeli police said cm Monday 
wanted to bar 10,000 Gaza 
•Palestinians from Israel, near- 
ax times the present number, to 


/ La 

they 


combat a crime wave, Reiners re- 
ported from Jerusalem. Police 
sources said the Palestinians in- 
volved were all known c riminals. 

Israeli administrators in the 
Gaza Strip have yet to am on the 
recommendation. The current list 
of harmed Pales tinians has 1,760 
names. 

“After the recent events, espe- 
cially in the Td Aviv area, we 
readied the condusion there was a 
need to expand this list,” said the 
bead of police investigations, Ye- 
boshua Caspi. He was referring to 
the crime wave that peaked last last 
month with the murders of four 
Jews and three Arabs. 

“Last time we limited oursdves 
to those who carried out crimes in 
the last five years,” Mr. Caspi tdd 
Israeli radio. “This time we mclud- 
ed in the list all those who at some 
time committed crimes we believe 
might endanger public order.” 

Israd has issued computerized 
identity cards to keep out suspect- 
ed Gaza troublemakers seeking 
work in Israd. Police officials said 
Monday that the system would be 
expanded to include the West 
Bank. 


) 
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Bush Backs Pro-Choice Candidates 


The Associated Press 

CHICAGO — President George 
Bush, with an early eye on elec- 
tions. went campaigning Monday : 
in minds and Rhode Island for. 
two Republican congresswomen, 
who disagree with him on abortion./ 


The trip occurred a day after Mr, 
Bush cast his third aboru on-related 


' DiPretc, who is ^*4rrng a fourth men Ls such as real estate or securi- 
two-year term in 1990 as Rhode ties. 

Island’s chief executive, “When Congress reconvenes in 

Mr. Bush said Mrs. Martin had the new year, cutting capital gains 
been in his corner on the fight for a is going to be one of the top items 
lower tax on capital gains, which on my agenda,” be said. “It’s a fight 
are the profits on the sale of invest- we’re going to win.” 


veto tins autumn, kno cking back a 
S14.6-billion foreign operations bill 
because it indu<ied 515 milli on in 
aid for a UN population control 
agency that he criticizes for sup- 
porting forced abortions in China. 

The president made no mention 
of abortion in remarks prepared for 
a fund-raising lunch here for Rep- 
resentative Lynn Martin, the Re- 
publican who is challenging Sena- 
tor Paul Simon in next year’s 
elections. 

1 Instead, he made a pitch for cut- 
ting the capital-gains tax and pass- 
ing his anti-crime and dean air ini- 
tiatives — all of which have been 

held up in the Democratic-con- 
trol] ed Congress, 

Later, Mr. Bush was bound for 
Providence, Rhode Island, to raise 
funds for Representative Oaudine 
Schneider, expected to mount a 
challenge next year to Senator Clai- 
borne PeU, a Democratic veteran of . 
29 years in the Senate. 

He also was helping to raise 
for Governor Edward D. 


money 
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You Can Now Receive Same-Day Delivery of 
The Global Newspaper in Key American Cities. 

To subscribe call us toll-free In the U.S.: 

. 1-800-8822884. 

(In New York, cat 212-7523880.) 

Or write: International Herald Tribute, 850 Third Aw. New York, my. 10022. 
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Michael Chow, restaurateur and architectural designer. Los .Angeles. He’s just heard of an ofierhe won't be able to resist: In November, 
Swissair will start regular service between Los Angeles and Switzerland three times a week. Fora long time, Mr. Chow has wanted to take a 
closer look at the works ofLe Corbusier in Switzerland - and now, he’s looking forward to getting there nonstop with Swissair. When he 
reclines in the electrically adjustable First Class Slumberette, he feels as comfortable as on the famous Le Corbusier chaise longue. 
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Bulgarians 
Capacity to 



By Clyde Haberman 

.\Yw Yprk Times Service 

SOFIA — -As Bulgaria's Nation- 
al Assembly went through the mo- 
tions of n amin g a president last 
week, one lawmaker stood up to 
praise the preordained choice. Po- 
lar Mladenov. the new Communist 
Party leader. 

He rattled off Mr. Mladenov’s 
qualities, which were good and nu- 
merous, he said. And so, for those 
reasons and others, be said in con- 
clusion. "I cast my vote for Todor 

Zhivkov." 

While the hall burst into laughter 
at the unexpected mention of the 
country's newly ousted leader, ibe 

lawmaker corrected hims elf. 

But bis gaffe snowed how diffi- 
cult it is to break old patterns, and 
many Bulgarians are now wonder- 
ing, 'and worrying, whether those 
habits might include Mr. Zhivkov’s 
35- year legacy of repression. 

Sunday was a day of stock-tak- 
ing and hope for Bulgaria as it 
absorbed the startling c hanges that 
have turned its political life on its 
head over the last 10 days. It seems 
safe to say, however, that the coun- 
try's nine million people like what 
:hey have seen thus far. 

i ne long-ruling Mr. Zhivkov was 
tossed ouC apparently with active 
Soviet encouragement, and was 
quickly and publicly denounced as 
a corrupt despot. 

me park amen 1 repealed the taw 
that had made a crime of virtually 
any statement critical of the gov- 
ernment. Several old Zhivkov loy- 
alists in the Politburo were sum- 
marily pensioned off. 

In a country that had almost nev- 
er teen a mass demonstration that 
was not a aovernment rem-a- 


crowd, at least 50,000 people 
turned out in Sofia, on Saturday to 
demand democratic change. 

Writers and professors whose 
names had not appeared in the con- 
trolled press for years spoke at the* 
rally, and said thing s that could 
nave landed them in prison a few 
days ago. Some of them turned up 
Sunday night for the first time on 
the state television, talking about 
political restructuring. 

Mr. Mladenov says he wants 
much the same thing, including free 
elections and greater pluralism, al- 
though senior party officials hasten 
to add that they mean “pluralism 
of opinions," not of parties. 

Communism remains Bulgaria's 
guiding spirit and their party itt 
‘leading force," they say. 

Some here say that because Mr. 
Mladenov seems to be a practical 
man. he will probably pursue con- 
tinued change as he has few other 
choices. .And since Bulgaria has 
long closely followed Moscow's 
lead, Mikhail S. Gorbachev is a 
likely model. 

“1 think he’ll follow the Gorba- 
chev line, not the Polish or Hungar- 
ian policies of really fast change,” a 
European diplomat said. 

But man y Bulgarians are doubt- 
ful that their new leader will go 
even at the Gorbachev pace. 

In interviews this weekend, they 
said they were willing to give Mr. 
Mladenov time to prove hims elf, 
perhaps a year. But more than a 
few said that while heartened by 
wtaat has already taken place, they 
were not overly optimistic. 

Mr. Mladenov, they noted, was a 
protege of Mr. Zhivkov, serving as 
his foreign minister for 18 years. 
Where were his reformist tenden- 



aSPSi PRAGUE: Protest Rallies Spread 


(Continued frontpage 1) 

their route further north along the 
shore, then dispersed peacefully.. 

There were no reports of vio- 
lence for the first tune since tin 
latest wave of protest marches be- 
gan on Friday. 

The much through Prague was 
by far the largest protest since 
street disturbances swept the capi- 
tal in 1969, in the months following 
the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact invar 
sion that crushed the “Prague 
Spring” movement. 

Demonstrations in the past six 
months have failed to muster more 
than several tens of thousands of 
people, and Czechoslovakia has 
seemed removed from the dramatic 
rush toward dismanttiTig Commu- 
nist rule that has broken out in its 
East; European neighbors. 


ers believe, would spell the certain 
collapse of the government. 

At various sites throughput the <%'• 
dry, groups of young people, stu- 
dents and workers, could be sees 
around the columns of police vehi- 
cles in animated discussion with 
young officers. But the derision not 
to use force did not appear asyetio 
have broken the leadership's wffl to 
reast political change. 

Mr. Jakes, who succeeded the 
elderly Mr. Husak as Communist 
Party chief nearly two years ago, 
had a widely publicized visit on 
Monday with leaders of the 
Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship 
Society. 

In r emarks to the ga therin g that 
were reported by the CTKL news 
y, Mr. Jakes portrayed him. <n 
as a proponent of Soviet-style * 
economic restructuring and ac- 
cused the protesters of sabotaging 


Petar Mladenov, the head of the Bulgarian Conmnarist Party, meeting on Monday with workers at a plant in So f ia , 


a 

itkm 


of forced as- 
by Mr. Zhiv- 


ries during that time, they asked. 

"I think Mladenov is good for a 
transitional stage," a young woman 
said at the Saturday rally. “But he 
cannot make the changes that we 
ultimately need.” 

She and other Bulgarians also 
question their own capacity for 
forcing change. Until about a year 
ago, for example, there were no 

coherent dissident groups. - 

Even the few that now exist, 

-SSSS GERMANS: Call for Reunification at Leipzig Ratty 

alternative parties, have small x ° 


One widely shared assumption is 
thai Mr. Mladenov will act most 
quickly to stimulate Bulgaria's fal- 
tering economy, recognizing that 
this has been the area of greatest 
pail for Mr. Gorbachev. His spe- 
cific plans ere not clear, but a party 
meeting is expected in a few weeks 
to discuss new progr ams 
Foreign debt, estimated at $8 bil- 


lion, bas doubled in the past two 
years as a serious trade deficit has 
mounted. While store shelves are 
not as bare as in the Soviet Union 
or Poland, there are shortages of 
basics like buttes, sugar, and 
cheese. 

The economy suffered further 
blows when 310,000 ethnic Turks 
fled last summer into T urkey to 


kov since 1984. 

Bulgarian Turks are maj or grow- 
ers of tobacco, an important cadi 
crop, and their sudden exodus 
punched a hole in the fall harvest 
They also emptied many shops of ^ 
appliances and other goods to take on Nov. 27, and a message of sup- 
with them across the border. — ~ — J ' ’ — ‘ — 


stretches of the river Trank —made 
it difficult to assess size. But the 
official radio estimated that more 
than 200,000 marchers had taken to 
the streets. 

In Prague, sections of the univer- 
sity were dosed by striking- stu- 
dents, banners dardaring sit-in 
strikes draped institutes of _ 
learning throughout the city 
dent organizers reported that sec- 
school students were join- 
e strikers, closing their 
aswdL 

•sition leaders retreated 
calls* for a two-hour gen 


memberships and are divided over 
objectives and strategies. 




(Continued from page 1) 
Germany’s two milli on Commu- 
nists on Monday with talk of a split 
in the party, its possible dissolution 
and the replacement of Mr. Krenz 
as its chief. 

Mr. Krenz said in an interview 
on East German television that he 


For the past week, there has been 
widespread talk from the grass- 
roots to higher levels in the Social- 
ist Unity Party that Mr. Krenz 
bolds too many jobs. 

He was s imultan eously named 
general secretary of the party, head 
of state and head of the National 


to dismantle other privfleaed estab- 
lishments besides waxkwtz. It was 
disclosed Monday that the party 
was turning over its 33-bed guest 
house at Frankenborst near Schwe- 
rin to the City of Schwerin Hold. 
Another guest house at nearby Ap- 
pended: wQl be madft available to 


on East German television that he ?ate and head of the National pendorf will be availableto _ 

did not rale out being replaced as Dereuse Council on Oct 18, when other political parties besides the l\l If' tfTIT !?• 
general secretary at a speaal party he replaced ths ousted Erich Hon- Communist* 1 1 i il Jl FLiLii 

AIDS Crusader 


general secretary at a special party 
congress next month. 

“That is a decision of the party,” 
he said. “1 have always borne with 
the derisions of my party." 


3 Die in Earthqiiakes 
In Sichuan Province 

The Associated Press 

BEIJING — Two powerful 
earthquakes struck the southwest- 
ern province of Sichuan on Mon- 
day, killing three persons, injuring 
five and destroying several homes. 

The earthquakes measured 5.2 
and 5.4 on the Richter scale, ac- 
cording to the Xinhua news agency. 
It said the worst-nit area was near 
Cbongqins is. eastern Sichuan. 


he replaced the ousted Erich Hon- 
ecker. 

Mr. Krenz appeared to be saying 
that, if pressed, he would prefer to 
remain as head of state, in the job 
of chairman of the State Council, 
rather than stru gg le to stay at the 
helm of the party. 

On Sunday, the 52-year-old lead- 
er moved out of his villa in the 
heavily guarded compound at 
WancQitz, a few miles north of Ber- 
lin, and into a bungalow in the 
capital. The compound has been 
used fay senior party officials for 
the past 25 years. 

Mr. Krenz said other members 
of his new Politburo would also 
move out of Wandlitz, leavin g it as 
a settlement fa- retired senior party 
officials, including Mr. Hooecfcer. 

The governing party has begun 


Communists. 

Mr. Krenz, in the television in- 
terview, said that in his opinion it 
was not socialism that collapsed in 
East Germany, but “the Stalinist 
deformation of so cialism " 

He said that from now on the 
Communist Party would have to 
compete for its leading position 
with four other parties, which until 
recently had been mere satellites of 
the Communists. 

Mr. Krenz said that it was essen- 
tial to draft and pass a law that 
would permit free elections next 
year. 

A confidential poll taken last 
week by the state polling office in 
Leipzig concluded that if there 
were free elections now, the Com- 
munist Party would win only 7 per- 
cent of the vote. 


The tremendous size of the ~~~~ v* — ... — —ping 

crowds — seeping through crooked the party’s efforts' to rebuild the 
squares and broad shopping nation's social and economic life, 
streets, then snaking along open 


Basque Deputies 
To Attend Cortes 

Reuters 

MADRID — Herri Batasuna, a 
radical Basque party widely seat as 
the political wing of the separatist 
group ETA, said Monday that its 
representatives in the Crates would 
end a boycott and attend sessions'*' 
of the assembly. 

A spokesman for the party, Jon 
Idigqras, said the move was in 
keeping with the spirit of dialogue 
that he said should exist between 
the government and ETA. a 
Basque-language acronym for 
Basque Homeland and liberty. He 
said that only through dialogue cah 
the confrontation between the 
Basque region and the Spanish 
stale be resolved. 

The vote for Hem Batasuna, 
seen as a gauge erf public support 
for ETA dropped in the Ocl >29 
elections, with the party winning 
only four, rather than five, seats in 
the 350-seat Cortes. One of the rep- 
resentatives, fnalri Esnaola, sod 
dial the legislators would not 
finely be present in the assembly, 
attending only if they thought **dr- 
cumstances were favorable” for a 
dialogue with the government. . 


port was received from coal miners 
at a small mine in northern Bohe- 
mia in a phone cal] to Vaclav Ha- 
vel. the leading dissident. 

But the question so crucial for 
the leadership of whether the previ- 
ously dodte industrial work force 
would go 'out remained unan- 
swered. 

Such action. Western diplomats 
and Czechoslovak apposition lead- 


(Conthmed from page I) 
tried in the United Stales. Just two 
are dearly legal; a privately fi- 
nanced program, that began this 
month in Portland, Oregon, after a 
protracted delay, and a Hmiuvl 
year-old pilot project at fire New 
York City Health Department. 

The legality of a municipal nee- 
dle program in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton^ is bong contested in a civil 
soil. A project railed Prevention 
Point in San Frahdsco is unsanc- 
tioned, although the local public 
health director, Dr. David Werde- 
gar, has urged amending state laws 
to permit- a government program. 

Proponents cite studies showing 
that, contrary to fears and objec- 
tions, free needles do not increase 
drug use. Indicators like arrests, 


Nepal to Get Aid From Prim 

A genet France -Prcsse 

KATHMANDU, Nepal — Chi- 
na will rive 385 nwllinn rupees 
<513-5 mfflion) in aid to Nepal, the 
finance Ministry said Monday, the 
second day of an official visit by-Li 
Peng, the Chinese prime minister. 


(Continued from page 1) 
with nationalist sentiments one 
reason for recent unrest in the re- 
public. 

i Most cf his speech, though, was 
dedicated to extolling the virtues 
I and listing the achievements of the 
j government since he became gener- 
I al secretary of the Romanian Com- 
j munist Party in 1965. 

Only on two occasions did be 
| abandon his prepared text, raising 
j his voice almost to a scream to 
! make sure that Romania's 23 rail- 
i iion citizens had no doubt about his 
1 opinion of East European govern - 
! meats that are veering away from 
l socialism. 

I “What do we say «o those who 
want to lead the way to capital- 
i ism?" be asked. “What were the;; 

; doing when they were in positions 
i of responsibility? The answer is 
| they used their jobs to block social- 
; ism and did sot serve their people." 

• _ To underline his point, he said 
I that the capitalist world was ebar- 
j acterized today by unemployment, 
j homelessness and growing fllitera- 
j cv. “Adding to ail this are crime 
: and drugs, which have become na- 
tional problems in many coun- 
j tries,” he said. 

| While Mr. Ceausescu’s orthodox 
stance came as no surprise, the 


long-scheduled parly congress has 
nonetheless served to spotlight his 
hard-line regime’s growing interna- 
tional isolation as well as its height- 
ened sensitivity to foreign criticism. 

With the exception of Yasser 
Arafat, the leader of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, no prom- 
inent foreign dignitaries were pre- 
sent at the opening of the congress. 
East European Co mmunis t parties 
sent low-level delegations. Western 
ambassadors boycotted the occa- 
sion to protest Roma oian's human 
rights record. 

In the days leading up to the 
congress, the rerime also tightened 
its borders with Hungary, Yugosla- 
via and the Soviet Union to the 
point of turning away ordinary 
tourists. 

At home, though, bolstered by a 
huge and infamously effective se- 
curity apparatus, Mr. Ceausescu 
Still appears to be unc halleng ed , 
with dissidents numbering omy a 
score of intellectuals ana disillu- 
sioned party officials whose occa- 
sional protests are better known 
abroad than here. 

Unlike other nations in the re- 
gion, Romania also scons to be 
largely immune to pressure from 
the Soviet Union. Moscow has h«d 
□o troops stationed here since 1957 


: Ceausescu Vows to Stay With Socialism ^ SST^SJSTSS 

treatment programs and new ~~* ,: 
and has viewed Mr. Ceausescu as ” 
something of a maverick ever since 
he criticized the 1968 Soviet inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia. 

Further, although living condi- 
tions here have steadily deteriorat- 
ed for the past 15 years, the Roma- 
nian economy is less dependent on 
the outride world than mat <rf, say, 

Poland because of Mr. Ceausescu’s 
decision to dedficate the 1980s to 
paying off the country’s Sil billion 
foreign debt. 

“The repayment cf the foreign 
deb t is a great success of our state’s 
policy and it puts an end to this 
,„ irnfn country’s long dependence on for- 
rigu monopolies and financial cap- 
TdL itaThe said Monday. “For t£e 


. „ — 

cants for treatment remained un- 
changed. 

Research also indicates that re- 
ripients in needle programs tend to 
take precautions against AIDS and 
are less likely to become infected. 
In Amsterdam, AIDS infection 
among drug users has stabilized for 
two years, and new cases of hepati- 
tis B, which spreads the same way, 
dropped 75 percent ■ '* 

But a backlash against the fledg- 
ling efforts in the United States has 
developed among some politicians, 
law-enforcement officlaw and lead- 
ers from minority communities al- 
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opposes 


first tune in its history, Romania no 
longer pays either tribute or inter- 
est” 

Referring to the country’s chron- 
ic energy shortage, which has 
brought frequent black oats 
tight rationing of dectririty, he htodSd^Tf "S 

pfedged to have five midcar energy Boston's may^Sd riwScflfo? 
plants m operation by 1995. a needle expamt COUncUfor 


President George 
free needles. 

In a provision sponsored by Sen- 
ajor Jesse Helms, Republican of 
worth Carolina, Congress has vot- 
ed to bar federal funds for neetfles 
or bleach for addicts. In Massachu- 
setts, both the governor and the 
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NATOs a New Approach to East 


(Continued from page If 
Hungary Lhan the S330 million that 
the EC Commission recommended 
{ in September. The U.S. Congress 
( has approved S852 million for Po- 
land and $86 million for Hungary 
I over the next three years, and West 
| Germany has agreed to provide 
j about Sl_5 billion in export guaran- 
j tees and loans to Poland. 

British officials, is particular, 
j fear that the postwar Western con- 
Isensus on the need fer a strong 
j anti-Soviet defense could unravel 


ChanceDor Helmut Kohl empha- 
sized West Germany’s commit- 
ment to the EC and to the Western 
alliance during last weekend’s 
meeting, which President Francois 
Mitterrand of France call edaf ter 
East Germany suddenly dap J ar wH 
its western border open to its citi- 
zens. 

“I don’t know why he made 
a song and dance about it," one of 
the British officials present y u d 
“Nobody really thought the Ger- 
mans were about to leave." But Mr. 
Kohl said late Saturday night, after 


in West Germany if East Germany he emerged from the fiS* Palace, 
evolves into a Western-style de- “The world has changed. It's a 
j mocracy, something that is still a great hour for GeimanTand we 
: long way off. Tell that here.” 

Arms-control specialists in the 
U.S. military have been saying for 
weeks that success in the Vienna 
negotiations is bound to lead to 
further, nonnegotiated reductions 
by the United States and other 
Western countries, in response to 
budget as well as political pres- 
sures. 

They fear that NATO could then 
become fragmented by lec ranm* * 
tions like those that distracted the 
alliance all last spring, when Mrs. 
Thatcher and Mr. Bum wanted Mr. 
Kohl to agree to lei die United 
States modernize its short-range 
nuclear rockets in West Germany 
after the intermediate-range mis- 
siles are withdrawn next year. Mr. 
Bush finally agreed to a compro- 
mise, and put off the decision until 
after the West German elections 
next faH 

S 


I The bulk of the 317,000 U.S. 
' troops in Europe are stationed in 
West Germany, and a large part of 
the 555, 000-member Soviet force in 
! Eastern Europe is based in East 
I Gsmany. NATO has proposed a 
|aegoiiawd reduction to 275,000 
j for the United Slates and the 
! Soviet Union. 


'Saudi Arabia Bans Le Monde 

Agere* Frur.ce-Presse 

: RIYADH — Saudi authorities 
[have banned sales of the French 
i daily Le Monde after it ran an 
j editorial in September on the be- 
I beading cf 16 Kuwaiti Shiites who 
[were convicted of bombings in 
j Mecca during the annua! Muslim 
| pilgrimage, a source said Monday. 
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Soviets Urge Syria to Emphasize Defense 


m 


By Caryle Murphy 

J&k, WfliAingron /to 5e^rjce 

' © -DAMASCUS — The Soviet 
Union is encouraging Syria to 
abandon its decades-old quest for 
military parity with brad and put 
more emphasis on defense to stake 
Israel “think twice” about attack- 
ing its neighbor, according to the 
Soviet ambassador to Damascus. 

Ambassador Alexander L Zotov, 
eating “new realities* 1 in the Soviet 
Union, said that in hel ping to meet 
Syria’s future military needs, his 
country would take into account its 
own limits in providing sophisticat- 
■-rfeto ed equipment, Syria’s abGiiy to pay 
. for the weapons and observance of 

the principle of “reasonable defm- 
- jave sufficiency." 

: .'"y He defined this principle as the 

; 

VXt 1 


32 3 

'Mi 


Fri* 


“capabili ty to inflict unacceptable 
losses” on Israd in tbe case of an 
attack, on Syria. 

Mr. Zotov’s remarks, in a recent 
interview, rep re se n t the mostde- 
taflfid description to date of Soviet 
t hinking about future economic 
and nhhtaiy ties with the country’s 
closest Arab ally. They indicate an 
attempt to wean Syria, which stout- 
ly resists the Arab world’s trend 
toward moderation in rivaling with 
Israd, from a total d giendmcc on 
mihtaiy options for resolving con- 
flict. 

Fra* more than two decades. 
President Hafez Assad has said 
Syria must strive for strategic pari- 
ty with Israd. He says he beheves 
that only when faced with an equal- 

will 

Palestin- 


ian question and about returning 
the Golan Heights, annexed in 
1967, to Syria. 

Mr. Zotov, 49, is an Arab spe- 
cialist who also spent eight years in 
Washington as a diplomat. West- 
ern analysis regard him as one of 
the architects of President Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev’s efforts to expand 
the Soviet rale in Mideast peace 
initiatives. 

Ibe ambassador expressed con- 
cans about the introduction of so- 
phisticated rocketry, nuclear aims 
and chemical weapons into the re- 


“We simply cannot allow things 
in the Middle East to go on along 
these lines,” he said. 

“The feding-in this region is that 
the more arms you have the more 
secure you are,? Mr. Zotov said. 



Iraq Waterway Pact Still Valid, Iran Asserts 
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Agtnar Fmmx-Prase 

TEHRAN — Iran reasserted 
Monday that a 197S accord cm the 
disputed Shatt-al-Arab waterway 
remained valid, despite Iraq’s re- 
cent statements to the contrary. 

Iran's foreign mmistf r. Ah Ak- 
bar Vdayati, also said at a news 
conference that Iraq’s rejection of 
an Iranian proposal for an ex- 
change ofpnsoners of war showed 
"A that Iraq Ts not bound to mtenut- 
~ tional rules and regulations.” 

Iran and Iraq have been observ- 
er . j k mg a cease-fire monitored by the 
: V,”v United Nations since August 1988 


BIG CROSSWORD 

SN THE HT &/BN SATURDAY. 


but have made no progress in nego- 
tiations for a lasting serftaneai of 
rite Gulf War. Iran last week pro- 
a prisoner exchange to 

a with- 

[ of Iraqi troops from Iranian 

But Iraq’s foreign minister, Tariq 
Am, refused the offer, arguing, 
“The problem of POWs is a hu- 
manitarian question, which most 
be separated from political consid- 
erations.” 

Mr. Aziz said Iraq would remove 
its troops when Iran recognized 
Iraq’s “historic rights” over tie 
Shatt-al-Arab waterway, part of 
which is a natural border between 
the two countries. Iraq claims sov- 
ereignly over the waterway and 


maintains that a 1975 accord by 
which the two states would share 
sovereignly is invalid. 

Mr. Aziz last week described the 
accord, worked oat in Aimers, as 
“dead.” President Saddam Hussein 
of Iraq denounced the accord at the 
stan of the war in Septcmbc 1980. 

But Mr. Vdayati on Monday 
contended that the agreement was 
still valid, saying it had been regis- 
tered at the United Nations and 
ratified by parliaments is both 
countries. 

“Statements by the Iraqi foreign 
minister or any other country 
would mnVi> qo difference,'’ he in- 
sisted. “It would neither add to nor 
take away anything from its credi- 
bility. 11 



But he added, “Military force is not 
a final argument. It's not a certifi- 
cate of security." 

The Soviet Union has long been 
Syria’s main arms supplier, and as 
recently as 1986, the largest contin- 
gent of Soviet advisers in the devel- 
oping world was stationed in Syria. 

Although Western analysts first 
noticed a decrease in the volume 
and sophistication of Soviet mili- 
tary hardware going to Syria in 
1987, Damascus received two 
squadrons of MiG-29 jet fighters 
that year. The Soviet Union also is 
expected to deliver advanced Su-24 
bombers. 

Mr. Zotov said his country con- 
tinued to regard Syria as an impor- 
tant ally. “We have no intention to 
loosen our relationship with Syria," 
he said. 

But, be added, in some technical 
areas, “we have to look for new 
approaches.” Economic restructur- 
ing in the Soviet Union and “new 

rules of the game" for Soviet indus- 
trial entrepreneurs is certain to 
have an effect on economic and 
other relations with Syria, he said. 

He said the aim of strengthening 
Syria’s defenses would be to make 
its potential adversary, “supposed- 
ly Israel, think twice before plan- 
ning an offensive action." Mr. Zo- 
tov stressed that Syria has a real 
need for modem air defense sys- 
tems because of its “deeply rooted 

feeling kflome! ^ ^ arter » wi* Mr Aran left, and Mr. YigJetn on Monday prior to the opening of talks to end the conflict in Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia and Rebels Open Peace Talks 


tens (30 miles) from Damascus. 

Another consideration affecting 
military cooperation m the next 
five years, Mr. Zotov said, is Syria’s 
ability to pay. Syria’s estimated SIS 
billion military debt to Moscow 
and its allies forms the bulk of its 
S2Q billion foreign debt 
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.45fnce Frame-Prase 

NAIROBI — Pr eliminar y peace 
talks resumed here Mouthy be- 
tween representatives of the Ethio- 
pian government and the rebel Eri- 
trean People’s Liberation Front, in 
an attempt to end Africa's longest 
war. 

The one- hour public session was r 
formally opened by President Dan- 
id arap Moi of Kenya and former 
President Jimmy Carter of the j 
United States. Mr. Carter will «*hair j 
the talks as be did at an earlier 
round in September in Atlanta. 

Mr. Carter said that the 28-year- 
long conflict in the north of Ethio- 
pia had claimed a million lives ei- 
through combat or 
starvation be- 
supplies were cut off. 

Ashagre Yigjetu, the head of the 
government delegation, and Amm 
Mohammed Saiyed, leader of the 
rebel delegation, both declared 
their commitment to successful ne- 
gotiations and a resolution of the 
conflict. 

Three outstanding points, left 
over from the Atlanta talks, need to 
be resolved here. They are the 
choice of a co-chairman, the sdec- 
don and role of observers and the 
choice of a secretariat. 

Tbe opening speeches also con- 
tained pointed comments about the 
conflict in which Eritrea’s neigh- 
bors in Tigre Province, the rebels of 
the Tigre People's Liberation 
Front, have made a deep thrust 
sooth into Woilo Province, toward 
Addis Ababa, the Ethiopian capi- 
tal. 

Mr. Yigjetu ref erred to a “grave 
and orchestrated challenge to the 
security of our country and nation- 
al unity through the cover and in- 
strumentality of various opposition 
groups." 

The government viewed the situ- 
ation as an obstacle to the success 
of the talks and "a dangerous 
threat to tbe welfare of our peo- 
ple." 

“Continued intensification of 
anti -peace propaganda is a further 
impediment to our peace efforts," 
be said, “and puts into question the 
confidence and trust that ought to 

n between the two sides after 
egmnin g of the talks." 

The government has accused the 
Eritrean Front of running the Tigre 
organization. 

Mr. Amin said the rebels came to 
tbe talks “with an open mind and 
in a spirit of hope and optimism." 
But, he said, “the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment is still using f allaci ous ar- 
guments, disinformation and at 
times outright blackmail in its dip- 
lomatic campaigns." 


Sri Lankan Army 
Locked in Battle 
With Tamil Unit 

The Associated Press 

COLOMBO — Hundreds of 
Tamils and Muslims fled from an 
eastern district Monday after fierce 

fighting between an outlawed Tam- 

il mQiua and the Sri I an Iran Army, 
which was moving in more rein- 

forcements, residents said. 

And in southern and central Sri 
Lanka, at least 40 persons were 

reported killed in the struggle that 

continues between the government 

and the extremist People’s Libera- 
tion Front, a Sinhalese group, de- 
spite last week's capture and killing 
of the front's three main leaders. 

A government official said the 
widow of tbe front’s supreme lead- 
er, Rohana Wijeweera, has been 
placed under guard in a Colombo 

hotel and is seeking per mi qaon to 

leave the country with her five chil- 
dren. 

The ultranationalist front, com- 
prised of members of the country’s 
Sinhalese majority, accuses the 

government of granting minority 

Tamil separatists too many conces- 
sions. 

The fighting in the eastern Am- 
para district erupted in the power 
vacuum left by Indian peacekeep- 
ing troops, who pulled cut hut 
month as pan of the withdrawal 

that is to be completed by Dec 31. 

At least 100 people were killed 

Thursday and Friday when Tamil 
militiamen attacked a half dozen 
police stations, then battled sol- 

diers and police, the government 
said. 


Mr. Amin also used the opening 
ceremony to launch an appeal for 
international aid to stave off the 
effects of a drought in Eritrea, 
which Mr. Carter earlier said 
threatened to be as disastrous as 
one in 1984 that killed hundreds of 
thousands of people. 


Mr. Amin urged that aid be fun- 
nel ed through the Eritrean Front 
and not through tbe Ethiopian gov- 
ernment, which be said had recent- 
ly called for “mobilization of all 
resources to the war." 

Eritrea, which was an Italian col- 


ony until 1941, was brought into 
federation with Ethiopia by the 
United Nations in 1952 and fully 
incorporated into Ethiopia 10 years 
later. 

Following the public opening 
session, the talks were moved to a 
secret location in the Nairobi area. 
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Eyes Shamefully Closed 


Why won't the world, even now. recog- 
nize reality in Cambodia? 

The bloodied little Southeast Asian coun- 
try has seen its prospects transformed by two 
developments. In August, Prince Sihanouk’s 
convoluted maneuvering toward a coalition 
collapsed. In September, Vietnamese troops 
ended their 10-year occupation. The pro- 
Vieinamese Hun Sen regime and Chinese- 
supported Khmer Rouge rebels now straggle 
in a desperate military showdown. 

Yet how does the world, including the 
Bush a dminis tration, respond? With policies 
conceived years ago dot are worse than 
stagnant; they are repugnant. The cynical 
idea was to cooperate tacitly with the Khmer 
Rouge in order to expel the Vietnamese. 
Now the Vietnamese are gone. Only Hun 
Sen’s army stands between the Khmer 
Rouge and their former lolling fields. 

Last week, a huge United Nations major- 
ity, including the United States, shamefully 
endowed a diplomatic formula that would 
invite Khmer Rouge killers into an interim 
Cambodian government To make this more 
palatable, the diplomats coupled tbdr invita- 
tion with a polite warning against a return to 
the ‘‘universally condemned policies and 
practices of the recent past” But no one 
should be fooled. The world community has 
deckled to dose its eyes to the real possibility 
of a second Cambodian holocaust 

Even as diplomats debated in New York, 
Khmer Rouge troops pressed their steady 
advance from sanctuaries along the Thai 
border toward Phnom Penh. On the battle- 
field, only two armies count: that of the 
Vietnamese-installed Hun Sen regime, and 
that of the Chinese-supported Khmer 


Rouge. A third force, of nori-Communist 
guerrillas backed by Asian countries and the 
United States, plays only a spoiler's role, 
distracting Hun Sen’s soldiers from the 
struggle against the Khmer Rouge. 

It is understandable chat non-Comxnumst 
Southeast Asians are unhappy about a Viet- 
namese-installed regime in Phnom Penh. 
And even now, long after the Vietnam War, 
many Americans still hope to contain Ha- 
noi's mflnence in Indochina, rhi™ is never 
reluctant to hany the pro-Soviet Vietnamese 
and further hopes to profit from its long 
investment in the Khmer Rouge. 

Ever since Hanoi overthrew the Pd Pot 
regime in 1978, Washington has contended 
that resistance to the Vietnamese required 
soum! degree of cooperation with the Khmer 
Rouge. But the Vietnamese pullout and the 
diplomatic breakdown in Paris demolish any 
such justification. By refusing to break with 
the Khmer Rouge now, the non-Cbmmunist 
resistance has made itself Pol Pot’s pawn. 

The Hun Sen government still lacks legiti- 
macy, but is doily preferable to another 
round of Khmer Rouge killing. Seme in 
Congress, and Southeast Asians Eke the Thai 
prime minister, Q i adch ai Choonhavan, now 
seem to recognize this point. But the UN 
majority, and the Bush administration, still 
do not Supervised free elections would be 
the ideal solution. But to insist on giving the 
Khmer Rouge an official role before the vote 
guarantees that there will be no elections. 
For now, the decisive contest for power is 
military. A Khmer Rouge victory, increas- 
ingly plausible, would be the worst imagin- 
able outcome. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Suddenly, the Ice Cracked 


Of all the surprises of the past two months, 
none has been more remarkable than the 
sudden collapse of Communist authority in 
East Germany. The party there had seemed 
the ultimate in disciplined orthodoxy, consis- 
tently more Stalinist than the Soviets, with 
hardly a squeak of dissent anywhere. 

Now, in retrospect, it is evident that it bad 
been rotting for a long time, from the bottom 
upward. By the time the old men at the top 
finally lost control, few people in the country 
were still ready to stick with them. 

It was very different from the processes 
in Hungary and Poland. The Hungarian 
Communists began moving cautiously but 
visibly toward reform 20 years ago. In Po- 
land an organized opposition to the Com- 
munists appeared in the 1970s, and it was 
only the threat of Russian tank* that pre- 
served the government from Solidarity's 
first challenge in 1981. But East Germany 
was ruled absolutely by a frozen conformity 
in the style of the late Leonid Brezhnev, 
until all at once the ice cracked. 

East Germans are now talking to their 
Western contacts and acquaintances with 
considerable candor, and the reasons for 
this sadden transformation are getting 
clearer. Tremendous frustrations had bufit 
up over the years at the lower levels of the 
party, where officials are in charge of run- 
ning inefficient enterprises and are in dose 
contact with the population. The economy 
was gening into serious trouble, but the old 
men refused to believe that anything was 
wrong. Even the Soviets were beginning to 
experiment, but not Erich Honecker. 

The news of dramatic change in Poland 
and Hungary had an electric effect on most 
East Germans, but not on the Politburo. 
The blatant and well-publicized frauds in 
tiie local elections last May incited outrage 
in the country, but that was the way the old 
men had always done things. 

When the exodus began late last summer 
and it became dear that the Honecker re- 
gime could not stop it, people all over 
the country saw their opportunity — some 
to jean it, but many more to stay and pull 
the bated government down. 


The fundamental change in Eastern Eu- 
rope began with the Soviets. Under Mikhail 
Gorbachev the definition of security was 
broadened to indude an em phasis on eco- 
nomic reform. The Soviets want nothing to 
happen in Eastern Europe that would jeop- 
ardize arms reduction negotiations with the 
West or interfere with their attempts to cut 
through their isolation from Western econo- 
mies. Knowing what the Western reaction 
would be, the Soviets dearly want no Bdj- 
ing-style massacres in Eastern Europe. 

That, it develops, was the immediate cause 
of Mr. Honecker s faH As the protests in 
Leiprig grew, it is now charged in the East 
German parliament that he had given orders 
to repress them with gunfire and had brought 
in seondty forces from around the country to 
enforce those orders. At that point Egon 
Krcnz intervened, the orders were revoked, 
and the party decided to dump Mr. Hon- 
ecker and replace him with Mr. Krenz. 

East European politics during the past 
year has been the process erf people — those 
in power, as well as their adversaries — 
slowly coming to realize the implications of 
the enormous change in Soviet policy. With 
increasing boldness, people began testing it 
The first unauthorized demonstration in the 
recent experience of the East German state 
was last June, and it involved 300 people. 
Now a demonstration with fewer than 
200,000 hardy gets into the papers. 

East Germany is still ruled by Commu- 
nists — Communists who rose under Mr. 
Honecker. Mr. Krenz, as the former head of 
internal security, and incidentally the man 
responsible for that vote count in May, does 
not have the land of record that earns much 
confidence. As far as outsiders can judge, he 
seems to be widely disliked and distrusted. 

He is evidently prepared to do whatever 
may be necessary to bold his office without 
resorting to violence, and he is doing a great 
deal But he has promised elections. East 
Germans are pressing their longstanding re- 
sentments with vigor, and it is dear that the 
not elections — and the count of the votes 
— are not going to be like die last 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Help These Refugees, Too 


East Germans who dedde to leave their 
country are unusually fortunate. They will be 
readily accepted — welcomed, in fact — in 
the nearest free democracy, West Germany. 
For most, it is the resettlement place of first 
choice because of cultural, language and 
family ties, and the newcomers will be treat- 
ed more as returning countrymen than refu- 
gees. All around the world, millions of others 
who seek asylum will not be so fortunate. 

Of the 125,000 refugees scheduled to be 
admitted into the United States this fiscal 
year, 50,000 will be Soviets and 50,000 will be 
Indochinese. In part because of UJL pres- 
sure, more Soviet citizens are being allowed 
to leave, and the number of applications for 
entry into the United States has increased 
dramatically. Soviet applicants are now be- 
ing screened individually, instead of bong 
admitted automatically, but many additional 
thousands who do not qualify for refugee 
status are being paroled into the United 
States. Unlike refugees, though, parolees do 
not receive public support and are not auto- 
matically put on a citizenship track. A more 
generous response is needed. 

Many of the Indochinese refugees admit- 
ted each year are a special obligation: Amer- 
asan children and those now in the Orderly 
Departure Program who had special ties to 
tire U.S. government during tire war or who 
have close relatives in America. In addition 
to those coming directly from Indochina, 
U.S. officials agreed in Geneva last spring lo 
take 40 percent of all Indochinese refugees 


now in Southeast Aria. Other nations that 
could help have done little. Britain admits 
only a few hundred a year and is now threat- 
ening to repatriate, against their will, boat 
people wbo have made it to Hong Kong. 
This is a shame ful response tbm deserves 
condemnation and reassessment in London. 

The United States could do a kit more to 
help Soviet, Indochinese and other refu- 
gees. A total of 125,000 slots in a year of 
great turmoil and international migration is 
not enough. Refugees may be a short-term 
burden mi the budget But admitting them 
is not only a moral imperative and an 
American tradition, it is a long-term invest- 
ment that has, throughout U.S. history, 
produced enormous dividends. 

In addition to more slots and more gener- 
ous appropriations, two bills are pending in 
Congress that would help. The first, backed 
by the administration, would authorize the 
attorney general in consultation with Con- 
gress, to admit up to 30,000 “special immi- 
grants" a year, to deal with emergency po- 
litical situations. Like refugees, Urey would 
receive some aid and would be able to take 
steps toward citizenship after a period of 
time. Another bill already passed by tire 
House, would create an adjustable number 
of “temporary safe haven” slots for those 
wbo do not qualify as refugees. Both bills 
deserve serious consideration in the context 
of a more generous and flexible .American 
refugee policy. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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OPINION 



W ASHINGTON — At the time 
of President Bush's trip to the 
economic s ummi t meeting this sum- 

to ectmami<r^isrirt8nce to^astexn 
Europe. This translated into offering 
limiiwt amounts of direct aid, ana 
letting the European Community 
take the lead in elaborating a broader 
program. But events in the East bloc 
are moving too fast A posable eco- 
nomic crisis in East Germany, and 
the coming of what could be a disas- 
trous winter, require a stronger and 
broader approach. 

First, emergency aid for the win- 
ten This would consist of U.S., Euro- 
pean and Japanese direct assistance 
in food, fuel and clothing for those 


By Felix G. Rohatyn 


areas requiring it. It will be necessary 
to mobilize organizations such i 


as the 

International Red Cross and/or the 
Office of the United Nations 
Commissioner fra- Refugees to 
distribute these items. 

Second, a three-year moratorium 
on orinaual and interest should be 
with respect to Poland's 


Hungary^ external debts, both 
ic and pri\ 


public and private, which amount to 
about 550 billion in the aggregate. On 
interest alone, tins could release as 
much as $15 billion during three 
years, over and above the reschedul- 
ing of principal repayments. 

Thud, a broader program should 
be put in place for the long run. This 
should include the creation of a new 
institution, tire Development Bank 
for Eastern Europe (a concept that 
European Community leaders agreed 
over the weekend to srudy). 

Mao believed that political power 


United States, Japan and West Ger- 
many subscribing $1 billion each, 
and other members of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development subscribing to the bal- 
ance. Another 55 trillion could be mi 
call from the same shareholders, 
against which the bank could borrow 
in the public markets. This would 
create an initial 510 billion capacity. 

As other East European countries 
applied for membership and assis- 
tance, similar arrangements would be 
negotiated case by case. 

The development bank would have 
a specialized staff with East Europe- 
an expertise to provide development 
credits to pan of the overall econom- 
ic programs of the receiving coun- 
tries. These would be above and be- 
yond bilateral and commercial 
agreements such as West Germany 
and France have proposed. The bank 
could help tire recipient countries to 
create specialized agencies to deal with 
specific problems, such as the Recon- 
struction Finance Carp, did in the 
1930s to help bring America out of 
depression. That agency created cor- 


porations to provide credit to agricul- 
ture, to bdp electrify the countryside, 
to provide a market for home mot- 
gage and many other goals. 

The development bank can also act 
as investment banker and broker by 
stimulating and assisting die recipi- 
ent countries with the myriad propos- 
als having to do with the joint ven- 
tures ana direct foreign investment 
that should be forthcoming. More 
specifically, it should stimulate the 
development of a private banking 
system, both foreign and domestic. 

And lasl I believe h is necessary to 
indude the Soviet Union in such an 
institution, though not as a potential 
recipient, or provider, of assistance 

It is normal to indude the Soviets 


around -the table, because they have a 
mcrefoc 


major impact nn erannmic reform and 
development. First, as the guarantor 
of ntihtaiy security in the region, the 
Soviet Union will fed less threatened 
if it is a direct observer and participant 
in the process of economic chang e 
Second, as the largest trade partner of 
the region, trade credits ana other bi- 
lateral arrangements wifl play an im- 


portant role in accelerated develop- 
ment both for Eastern Europe and far 
the Soviet Union. 

I do not bdieve that h is necessary 
for countries that have long func- 
tioned under one-party political sys- 
tems and wwnmand economies to try 
to turn into totally free market econ- 
omies overnight, it may be that they 
will not choose to do so. There are 
other functioning economic models 
of a mere taxed economy, such as 
Japan, Scandinavia or South Korea. 

But the objective shcmSd be a Com- 
mon Market for Eastern Europe by 
the year 2000. Such an organization 
could ultimately negotiate its own 
arrangements with the European 
Community, and provide tire Soviet 
Union with a broad economic and 
political bridge to tire West 

Jean Monnet’s formula can be ap- 
plied to the East just as it was applied 
to tire West. It requires energy, vsen 
and tire creation or multinational eco- 
nomic institutions to inntfl ii happen. 


The writer is a senior partner of the 
Imard Freres investment firm. He 
contributed this comment to The 
Washington Post 


An Experiment With Fire and Water 


g ERUN — Now they hurry home 


grew out of the band of a gun. Jean 
Morn 


Eonnet believed that political cbanyi 
grew out of the actions of economic 
institutions. Jean Monnet’s vision, 
which evolved into the European 
Community, is the correct one today. I 
bdieve a similar approach is reqtured 
in the economic development of East- 
ern Europe and in the transition from 
communism to democracy. 

That political transition does not 


the rapidly descending dark 
night of Northern Europe, these East 
Berliners who have walked through 
the wall to gulp the oxygm of a free 
society. They return with quickly 
gathered impressions of the West’s 
values and aims that will help shape 
a new order in Europe. 

If the Cold War is to end in reality 
and not just in rhetoric, it win aid 
here with the holes being punched in 
the waL Berliners wm show the 
worid whether two 
terns can find a peaceful abcon 


By Jim Hoagtand 


West conflict They know suddenly 
the reverse edge of the shock that bit 
a generation of. day-nipping Ameri- 
cans and West Europeans who came 
east through the wan for a few hours 
to glimpse the grimness and bank- 
ruptcy of world communism and 
then to return to the familiar com- 
forts and freedom of the West 
It was the worid in black and 
white, a moral balance sheet without 
asterisks or offsets. The desperate 


SoviaUmon;there,itatbeeconQnac 
structures that are broken. There may 
be something here worth saving. 

In Poland and Hungary, govern- 
ments are open about their need to 
gamble big by converting quickly to a 
capitalist system. If Mr. Honecker is 


and only rare system can pro- 


require an immediate addition of to- 


ly free market economies as we 
understand them in the West It does 
require the immediate adoption of a 
free political system, with a multipar- 
ty system and free elections. 

A specialized institution is needed 
to become the focal point of economic 
assistance and to be the day-by-day 
negotiator of the many arrangements 
and transactions that wiE hap bring 
successful change. Such an institution 
— the Development Bank few Easton 
Europe — shradd be capitalized by the 
West European countries, the United 
Stares ana Japan. Its board should 
indude representatives of the Western 
shareholders, representatives of three 
countries applying for assistance (Po- 
land and Hungary, initially) and a 
representative of ihe Soviet Union. It 
should function as a hybrid of the 
Worid Bank and the American Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. of the 1930s 
in order to extend credits and other 
of economic assistance to any 
European applicant coanuy that 
has adopted a multiparty government 
through free elections. 

The initial capital of the bank 
could be set at 55 billion, with the 


BerUnwiU show the world tohether two antagonistic 
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systems can live together m peaceful accommodation* through Berim.it is adty that mini- 
fies the meaning of values, and of 


vafl, it is dear winch caw it will I 
In East Germany, even the most 
reform-minded citizen opposition 
groups speak of “refor min g social- 
ism,’’ not eradicating it. They want to 
end totalitarianism. Thar experience 
in the months and years to come, 
more than any other, will show if 
socialism and totalitarianism are in- 
deed two faces of the same coin. 

The meridian of history nuts 


don and whether the weapons and 
barriers can finally be lowered. 

The families hurrying through the 
improvised opening at Potsdazner 
Platt on this crisp fall evening of 
hope have more immediate things on 
their minds. This makes it easy to 
find the opening cut in the wall even 
in the dimly lit streets. You simply 
follow the lines of people carrying 
shiny plastic shopping bags or gaily 
wrapped packages after a quick trip 
that has enabled than to bring back 
far more than consumer goods. 

They have been not just to shop, 
but to verify. They know that free- 
dom exists only for those who exer- 
cise it The West that lies beyond the 
wall exists only after they have seen 
and felt it They speak of a trip 
through the wall as “seeing again. 
They mean seeing not only mends 
or family again, but seeing a differ- 
ent world, long absent from their 
angle of vision. 

They have walked Alice-like 
through the looking glass of East- 


gamble of the Communist leadership 
is to see if they can bring grays into 
the picture by breaching the walL 

Krenz sent his bulldozers to 
carve safety valves in the wall to pre- 
vent the explosion that was buMng 
up. He deposed his political father, 
Erich Honecker, and was compelled 
to ignore the old dictator’s warning 
that capitalism and communism are 
fire and water — they cannot be 
mixed or exist in the same vend. 

Mr. Krenz and those wbo will fol- 


low him atop the biokoi political 
to Marx that 


structure have to pray 
Mr. Honecker was wrong. They now 
know that they cannot keep the fire 
of communism bunting. They can 
only hope to fdece together a raft that 
will have a small corner for the Com- 
munist Party on the voyage through 
the rising free-market tide. 

The crowds pouring through die 
wall and then returning in cheerful 
orderly tines suggest that the outcome 
here could be afferent from what it 
wQl be in Poland, Hungary or die 


meaning 

tries in its grandest sense. It was 
that the most grandiose and evil 
ambition of the 20th century was 
launched by Hitler and then reduced 
to ashes. It was here that Nikita 
Khrushchev and Erich Honecker 
thought they could stop history and 
Ae human longing for freedom with 
brides and the guns of border guards. 

And it was here that a young 
American president came is 1963 to 
give the most Stirling speech of a 
generation. I happened to listen to a 
of John F. Kennedy’s Ber- 
lin speech a few weeks ago. 


when he moke of B otin bong a 
symbol for the world in 1963, be 


For a Priest in El Salvador, Deadly Ironies 

By James A. Hljiya 


N EW BEDFORD, Massachu- 
setts — Ignacio Martin- Baro 
was one of the six priests murdered 
in El Salvador last week. I met him 
in April 19SS when be visited the 
United States, and I saw him a g ain 
that June in El Salvador. One eve- 
ning, he told roe the story of his life. 
Here is what I remember. 

Mr. Martin- Baro used to think it 
ironic that the army considered him 
a communist He bad grown up in 
Barcelona shortly after the Spanish 
Civil War, and frimous boys like 
him woe always tola that commu- 
oists ted burned down churches and 
murdered priests. Going to school in 
Franco’s Spain, he learned that com- 
munists were his ffnemfes 

When he went to the seminary, he 
continued to receive a conservative 
education. He was taught that peo- 
ple like Bart dome de Las Casas, the 
16th-century bishop in Mexico who 
condemned his- feflow Spaniards’ 
slaughter and enslavement of Indi- 
ans. were unpatriotic because they 
gave their country a bad name. 
When he first went to El Salva- 


thal he had never seen before, never 
imagined. They showed him Ihe 
manning of suffering and faith; they 
taught tun who Jesus was. After 
that, bis life was never the same. 

He learned from the oppressed, 
and one thing he learned was that 
he had nothing to teach them. So he 


gait missionary work and went to 


University of Chicago, where he 
earned a doctorate in sociology. 

He went back to El Salvador — 
Spain no longer fell like home — 
and btcame a professor, later the 
vice rector, at the Univssity of 
Central America, He taught, con- 
ducted sociological surveys, wrote 


scholar ly^anides. 


He knew that telling the truth, 
was dangerous. “The military,” he 
told me, “is willing to suppress all 
intellectual life and turn everybody 
into a flock of sheep.” His mttvefs£ 
ty had been bombed several times; 
professors and students had been 
killed or “disappeared.’’ 

The army considered Mr. Martin- 
Baro a subversive, and znaybe titer 
were right. “In this country, he stud, 
“the structure is so awful that to say 
what is reality is subversive." 

He once told me an academic 
joke; In the United States, he said, 
the rule is publish or perish. But 
for professors in El Salvador, it’s 
publish and perish. 

Ignacio Martin- Baro was accus- 
tomed to irony. 


But he had not forgouen the 
poor. He bdieved that it was his 
dnty to apply his knowledge and 
skills to the analysis of social evil 


The writer is a \ 

at Southeastern Massachusetts CM- 
versUy. He contributed this comment 
to The New York Times. 


A Victory Over the Forces of Reason 


dor as a missonary, be expected to 

or by bring- 


be doing the poor a favor by oring- 
them the word of God. He 


ing 


thought he would teach them about 
Christianity. But Ik was wrong. 
They taught him. 

He found that the poor of B Sal- 
vador had a courage and a dignity 


made no secret of their bdief that social change is needed in EL 
Salvador, thdr acadmic research was careful and balanced. They would 
criticize the rebels' Maro«prejfmsions as straightforwardly as they wold 
fault the rights record of B Satadort aimed farces and the 
-‘ atism of the country’s oligarchy. The death of UCA’s rector and the 
.•priests represents x victory for the 

— The las Angles Times. 


spoke of West Berim. His imagery 
was that of an exposed promontory, 
wind-swept but aetammed to sur- 
vive in difficult circumstances. We 
would pay the price to keep West 
Berlin, and therefore ourselves, free. 

Mr. Remedy could voice such sen- 
timent without sinking into political 
goo-gooism. The image he conveyed 
needs to be updated, while maintain- 
ing the recognition that the new 
straggle will also be a difficult one. 

1ms time, East Bolin will be the 
symbol of a struggle not for the sur- 
vival of the values of the West, but far 
their adaptation by societies with dif- 
ferent experiences and structures. 
The efforts of East Bezimezs to trans- 
form their sodetypeacefuHy, beyond 
the Cold War, wjll shape our fate. In 
that sense, we are again all Berliners. 

The Washington Posl 


Socialism 
In Japan? 
Good News 


By Charles Wolf Jr. 


S ANTA MONICA, California — . ■ 
Paradoxically, a bit of socialism r . 
in. Japan may further capitalism in 
the United States. The mflnence of 
the J^pan Socialist Patty on Japanese 
politics will probably increase in the . 
near future. This may ensue directly, - ' 
if the party wins the impendmgkrwer 

house elections and thro forms a new 





Socialist Party becomes a laigerand 
more effective opposition to another ►. 
gcrrtTmiKnt led the I&eral Demo- - . 
cratic Party. Or it may happen even . 

more indirectly, if the Liberal Demo- 
crats, to forestall the Socialists' as- 
cendance, preempt their themes. 

This prospect carries more good . 
news than bad, both for the United 
States and the international economy. . 
The bad news is that the Socialists’ . 


Monnet, Not Mao, Had the Vision the East Needs Now 


ist than that of the Liberal 1 
For example, the Socialists opposed a - 
1988 agreement with Washington to ' 


beef and ertrus products. 

The offsetting good news, howev- 
er, is that the Socialist Party’s influ- . 
owe will probably accelerate Japan’s 
transition toward a better balanced 
economic structure and, as a conso- - 
quence, toward a more balanced and 
snytainah te int ernational one. 

Japan’s remarkable economic ac- 
complishments of the past two de- 
cades have been based on a quintes- 
sentiatty neomercantilist structure 
characterized by a set of sustained ~ 
and deliberate imbalances. 

Japan has had an excess of domes- 
tic savings over in ves tm ent, a related 
excess of exports over imports, a de- 
privation of public investment in ' 
transportation and bousing ami a ' 
pervasive disparity between the pur- - 
charingpower of the yen at home and 
its foreign exchange value abroad. 
That disparity translates into sub- 
stantially higher prices for virtually ’ 
all tradable and nontradable goods 
and services within Japan compared 
with, their prices abroad. The Japa- ~ 
nese consumer is the loser. 

These imbalances, however, are 
lately to be moderated by the Social- ' 
ist Party’s predilections and policies. 

Far example, the Socialists arc- 
committed to repeal of the politically ' 
unpopular, as wdl as economically 
QTadvised, 3 percent consumption 
. tax enacted in 1988. The tax tends to ' 1 
make saving! more attractive than • 
consumption — just the opposite at 
what economic restructuring should ' 
aim for in order to correct the imbal- 
ance in savings and investment. 

Inline with this change in tax po- 
Key, the Socialists can be expected to 
press for a pricing structure that re- - 
daces the disparity between domestic 
and foreign prices by lowering the 
former. The aim would be to benefit 
the squeezed Japanese consumer. 

Furthermore, the Socialists’ pditir ; 
cal priorities are likdy to favor in-*; 
creases in government investment as * 
well as incentives for private invest- ' 
meat, to expand productionafpublic 
services in health, bousing and educa- 
tion. Thor policy orientations are 
also likdy to lead to increased social 
welfare expenditures for the aged, 
disabled, socially or economically 
disadvantaged, and the unemployed. 

The Socialists are at least as likely 
to recognize needs for increased^ 
public investment, such as the mod- - 
eredzation of Japan's antiquated* 
road, highway and airport infra-? 
struct ure , as well as im p rov e ments 
in environmental protection and 
waste disposal 

Japan’s total central and local 
government expenditures have typi- _ 
cally been the lowest among the mr 1 
dus trial democracies, averaging less'- 
than 25 percent of its gross national ' - 
product during the 1980s. That com- 
pares with about 36 percent for the 
United States and nearly 50 percent 
for the princnral West European 
countries. Public investment priori-' 
ties can be expected to raise the 
Japanese percentage closer to the - 
American leveL 

These changes win take time. But 
the remit will be to reduce the strno- ■ 
tnral unbalances that have character- 
ized Japan’s economy. The 
will lower savings and raise domestic 
investment, reduce Japan's export ’ 
surplus, expand public investment 
and reduce the disparity between do- 
mestic and foreign prices. The benefi- 
aaries of these manges wifl be Japa- c 
nese consumers and, peThaps 
inadvertently, Japan's trading part- 
ners through a more HaltmrgH and. 
expanding global economy. 
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* 


international economfafor die Rand' 
Corporation. He contributed this com- 
mon to The New York Times. 


100, 75 AND 50 TEARS AGO 


1889: Applauding Verdi 

TRIESTE^ — An immense crowd was 
present last night {Nov. 20] at the 
: of Signor Verdi 


1939: Poland m Exile 


soireei 


i in 


at the 


opera 


ANGERS- France — The new sover- 
ogQ State of Roland, the smallest m . 
the world and one which so far is not :. 


ofJUgfctto” gi™ ®d the cf befag^™, 
cmmvw-r mrwuri “ ' CState One mfleW 

wide in the tranquflloirc Valley, four ^ 
pours by automobile bom Paris and*' 


composer received ah enthusiastic 
ovation, the whole audience repeat- 
edly rising to their feet and shooting: 
“Vive Verdi!” 44 Yrve Italian Art!” 


1914: A Million Recruits 


LONDON — During the debate in 
the House of Commons today [Nov. 
20]oathesiqq A m e maiycredus tobe 
voted for (he t^jaqp of the additional 
army of one nfinina men, ihe Under- 
secretary of State for War said that 
Lord Kitchener had already formed a 
BdwmefortheTnmntenanfle and train? 
txre of the second unllknistMa&i He 
added that the pwtoahfc dnration of 
the war, was stul only a matter of 
{Hjmion. It was thought officially ibal 
mis addtttQnfli number of troops 
would be adequate to aswreSiday. 


hundreds c£ nnfcs from the present ■ . 
war zooe. The Irench, Bi3tish and ^ 
United Stales Ambassadors to Poland '' 
are already established in the regiati. ^ • 
and fe. President and hfimstets 
rjffish RtfwbBc will arrive inihe mfr % 
d« of the week. The strangest 




frees, it b almost an economic 



and, m the center of ft.wH,- an^- 
arth-century dnoeai, wttch 
ha tlr. seal cf the government. The old*^ 
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feio, U.S. Opts for Space Plane 





By William Safire 

W ASHINGTON — With a mini- 
mum of controversy and a major 
conuaiunent of money, the United 
Stales has once again tossed its cap 
over the wall of space. 

This time, Amenca is embarked cm the 
development of a 4,000-mile-aii-hoar 
(6 ,5 OO-kil ometer-an-ho or) National 
Aerospace Plane that will zip past the 


:r : Fitflcn-British Concorde as a souped-up 

-•*£..*** Corvette passes an antique tin Ifme. 

If an goes wefl witfi the X-30, the 
< < ; M j; r country wfll enter the new imHwtrmim- 
: - with a made^n- America aircraft capable 

j S&m rS ralrino nfT fnvn wni 


- * 


of taking off from any major airport, 
zo oming out into space and reentering 
the atmosphere to land at any other air- 
port in less than three hours. 

This wfll not solve the world's trans- 
portation problems: It will take longer 
to drive downtown from Tokyo's Nama 
airport than it will take to fly from 
New York to Tokyo 

Bm the National Aerospace Kane (the 
infelicitous acronym suggests a NASP in 


The chairman of the . 
National Space Council 
?sp/ i ^ got down in the hydrogen 
slush and rescued the 
X-30 from oblivion. 


.-Sjv 


;is: ‘ our boson, and this is hardly the snake 
that killed Cleopatra) wiH thrust the 
United States into the lead in aerospace 
r r^- technology and give UJS. economic 
competitiveness a much-needed boost 
.r ; c -» . The commitment of research and de- 
velopment money to this project is 
r^ '7 a fait accompli: Although the Senate 
r sc ^ 1 ; originally approved no funds for the 
space plane, the House aggressively 
adopted h in the president’s defense 
budget reguest, and senators Friday 
.V.*^ ni^bl ratified a conference agreement 
■Z‘ "T * jk-.to spend a quarter of abflUon doflarsin 
~..T - **the next fiscal year to get NASP re- 




•“ -<■ 
-r 

r : -it 




search off the ground. 

How come this went through without 
a lot of hollering? Where -were the bid 
opponents of the SST, the anttdefense 
derugrators of “star wars,” thefrcc-mar- 
ket stalwarts who want private enter- 
prise to finance its own future? 

Knee-jerk objections were finessed 
because a sound idea was presented on 
grounds that raise the fewest red flags. 

The old debate about the supersonic 
transport centered oil national pride 
versos commercial feasibility; the SST 
was turned down because it was felt, 
rightly, that it just wasn’t the taxpay- 
er’s job to keep America’s passenger 
aircraft the world’s fastest 
The nation’s aerospace plane, which 
leapfrogs the SST, was not sold strict- 
ly os economic competitiveness, al- 


though there was an underlying warn- 
ing that “if we don’t do this, well be 
buying tickets on the Japanese plane." 
Tim taxpayer investment could not 
be justified on the basis of helping 
American industry alone; the Bush ad- 
mhristration resists massive aid to 
television technology, semiconductors 
and robots for fear of weakening 
the lure to private capital. The comb? 
nation of budget restraint and cap- 
italist philosophy usually overcomes 
the force of narinnaHsm. 

In this case, the defense dollars had 
to be justified on defense grounds: In 
an era of arms control, sudden surveil- 
lance is needed for verification; in 
an otherwise pushbutton missile age, 
a recallable retaliation craft and a swift 
interceptor is a safety catch; as the 
threat erf subpower terrorism increases, 
America should be able to knock 
down nrissiks from space, though this 
does not pretend to be a substitute 
for a space shield. 

But the national defense steak 
■has little sizzle; as anew weapon alone, 
the aerospace plane would never fly. 
Whai puts this across is a bid to re- 
gain space leadershi p : as a taxi for 
humans visiting space stations and 
satellites, as a test vehicle for re- 
search on new materials. 

An array of former astronauts, gath- 
ered by the Rockwell Foundation’s 
Gilbert Robinson, pressed the need for 
such a craft as a-stinmhis for NASA 
research.. 

It is going to be fueled, for example, 
by hydrogen slush. (You never heard of 
hydrogen shudrf.Bck slush around.) 

The competitive commerce pram 
is thus a kind of fillip, an added advan- 
tage: A US. space plane, built by 
American technicians and workers, wifi 
shrink the planet to less thim three 
hours between any two points. That 
affects balance of payments, careers 
and an intangible that Americans call 
the national spirit. The sltiDful orches- 
tration of good arguments — defense, 
space, commerce — defanged the op- 
position, disarmed the skinflints, 
walled tins off from more vulnerable 
defense research investments, and built 
support for a dream that was written 
off only last -summer as jni pnaflite 
to sell to Congress. 

The man who made it all happen, 
who got down there in that hydrogen 

oblivion, is the chamnmurf the Nation- 
al Space Council. 

He is Dan Quayte, the Underestimat- 
ed Man. When he made speeches about 
a Bush commitment to space research, 
the vice president was derided fra not 
accompanying rhetoric with a willing- 
ness to do budget battle. 

Despite defense cutting, the new dol- 
lars are there; the designers are work- 
ing; watch that space. 

The New York Times. 


OPINION 



r We interrupt this bulletin from Bulgaria — which 
interrupted the bulletin from East Berlin — which 
interrupted the bulletins from Moscow , Poland and 
Hungary — to bring you this just in from Prague 


Proudly Earned Despite the Scars 


P ARIS — About this time 50 years 
ago, I was delivering meal for a 
butcher in northwest London while my 
parents and I waited for our immigra- 
tion visas to the United States. The 
proudest and most valuable possession 
we had brought from Frankfurt in the 
spring of 1939 was my Abimr certificate 
from the Philanthropic, the gymnasium I 
had attended since 1934. It was a public- 
ly accredited institution run by the Jew- 
ish community, and i: had a fine reputa- 
tion. To graduate from the Philan- 
thropic meant something, and to 
graduate with good marks meant a Iol 
But in November 1938 so methin g 
happened on the way to the Abitun 
KristaUnacht. My father was taken to 
Bucbenwald, my teachers were taken 
there or to other concentration camps, 
and my mother feared that 1, at 17, 
might also be taken away. 

My father and several "of the teachers 
came back about a month later. (Kris- 
tallnadu was a sort of warning shot; 
mass extermination of the Jews did 
not begin until 1942.) I had a valid 
passport and my visa to Britain. But my 

P arents decided that I had to stay in 
rankfurt, even after KristaUnacht. 
1 had to get my Abitur. It was vital for 
my future in America. 

Emigration during the ‘50s had 
thinned lhe ranks of the 1939 degree 
candidates. It was the last Abitur held at 
this venerable institution- Only about 
a half-dozen of us were left as we 
trudged back to school to pick up where 
we bad left off after KristaUnacht, Nov. 
9. The teachers bade from the camps. 


By Robert B. Goldmann 


like my father, were emaciated. Some 
had scars, others limped. But study we 
did, and the rules remained the same. 

On examination day in March, we mo- 
mentarily fagot air recent traumas; like 
students anywhere facing an important 
exam, we were tense and anxious. It did 
not seem odd that in this Jewish- run 
institution, a supervisor of the state edu- 
cation office, a Schuirat, had come to 
oversee the Abitur. 

He wore a swastika, tike all such offi- 
cials after 1933. As be discussed the 


MEANWHILE 

exam with the pale, tiiin Jewish teachers, 
the first tiring he did was to cross out the 
adjective offemliche, or public, that pre- 
ceded Hohere Lehransiak, or institution 
of higher learning. So the PhflanthrOpin 
was no longer publicly accredited. 

The next thing he did was to strike 
German and history from the list of 
subjects for the e xaminati on, “because 
Jews are unequipped to deal with Ger- 
man and history. Those subjects would 
be replaced by physics and chemistry, he 
said These were my worst subjects, and 
I was sure to fafl them and tints to fail 
the Abitur. But our teachers closed both 
eyes and passed me and a couple of 
other scientific illiterates. 

With the Abitur over, the Schuirat 
stamped a swastika on our diplomas. 
Thus it was that we Jewish students, in 
a no longer public school, taught by re- 


turnees from Bucbenwald and Dachau, 
received the Nazi emblem of approval. I 
treasure my diploma for the grotesque 
mix of bureaucratic regularity and ideo- 
logical arbitrariness that it documents. 

In January 1940, my parents and 
1 sailed on a Cunard liner to New York, 
traveling in a long convoy under naval 
escort. Within a year, after we had * 
settled down and I was working as 
a stockboy in the garment center, 

I went to the admissions office of the 
Columbia University Extension Ser- 
vices. I proudly showed my Abitur di- 
ploma. But the’ admis sions official said 
this would not help me much — I bad 
studied under the Nazi regime, which 
had diluted and distorted the quality of 
education. He gave me 12 credits. I had 
expected more than 100. \ 

My plea that I attended a Jewish 
school that bad lost its accreditation 
because it was unacceptable to the Na- 
zis fell on deaf ears. I had to accumu- 
late more than 100 credits at night 
school It took me eight years. Bureau- 
cratic regularity and ideological arbi- 
trariness, I realized, were still alive. 

□ 

This Nov. 9. word came that the Berlin 
Wall had been opened, and people were I 
pouring across it at all checkpoints. Will 1 
Germans — and the world — stop to 
think about lhe new and incongruous 
meaning of this date? In 1989, triumph 
and joy; in 1938, terror and despair. 
Then, burning synagogues; now, candles 
of hope. 1 envy the professors who have 
the opportunity to teach this histoy. 

International Herald Tribune 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A Japanese View: Different, Perhaps, but Not Dangerous 


_ Karel van Wolferen’s two-part analy- 
sis of Japan (“The Wondrous Japanese 
Money Machine " and “ Japan. : Different, 
Unprecedented and Dan gerous,^ Opin- 
ion, Nov. 8-9), though in pan novel and 
perhaps not totally devoid of truth, does 
need to be put into perspective, especial- 
ly as regards Japanese objectives. 

Mr. van Woiferen’s main themes can 
be boQed down to these: that Japan's 
stru c tu re and its aims are completely 
different from those of other indus trial 
democracies, and that Japan should be 
dealt with accordingly by the rest of the 
hucmational community. 

In fra, it a generally accepted in Japan 
that the country’s rapid increase in eco- 
nomic power does entail responsibilities 
and duties to contribute to the weH-being 
of the wold. Thus it is hard to imagine 
that today’s successful Japanese business- 
men, who are known for their long-range 
views, would subscribe to poBtical objec- 
tives to become ‘‘invincible in the face of 
a potentially hostile worid.” 

It is equally bard to agree with Mr. 
van Wotferen that Japan, with its bu- 
reaucratic group Interests, never 
changes. The facts reflect (to cite oily 
two examples) a rapid Japanese trans- 


formation from an export-oriented 
economy to a domestic growth-oriented 
and import-seeking economy, and a ris- 
ing political awareness among the peo- 
ple that tends to foster change. Ana the 
observed Japanese phenomenon of con- 
sensus-making on a national scale does 
not square with Mr. van Wolferen’s the- 
ory that there is no overall decision- 
making institution in the country. 

The contributions Japan is making in 
the fields of foreign aid, stability of 
stock markets (as seen by the events of a 
few weeks ago) and support of GATT’s 
struggle agamsi protectionism, to name 
but a few, do not seem to justify the 
second article's headline. 

Japan is no more guilty of being unique 
than the 12 individual members of the 
European Community, which took three 
decades to arrive at the point of coordi- 
nating their varied activities into a more 
integrated community and market. 

Faced with momentous changes in the 
global scene, the worid cannot afford to 
have mutual “bashings” and “gangings- 
up," including evocations of the 1930s, 
among the leading economic powers. The 
Japanese realize the need of sensitivity 
toward American feelings. In this respect 


1 agree wholeheartedly with Mr. van Wol- 
feren that emotional arguments <hrmiri be 
avoided in order to deal calmly with 
reactions to Japan's changing world rote 
and the understandable frustrations that 
are sometimes frit 

HZROYASU ANDO, 
Counselor, Embassy of Japan. 

London. 

Bulgaria Under the Soviets 

Regarding the report “ Bulgaria's New 
Leader Begins a Gorbachev -Style 
Shake-Up "(Nov. 15): 

The report states, ’'While the Poles 
and Hun garians tend to look on the 
Russians as brutal invaders, the Bulgari- 
ans are inclined to see them as heroes.’' 
In {act, many Bulgarians also see the 
Soviet Union as a brutal invader. 

In the fall of 1944 Soviet troops en- 
tered Bulgaria, which until then had 
been an unwilling ally of Nazi Germa- 
ny, despite Bulgarian overtures to the 
United States and the Britain to come 
to its assistance. Bulgarian Commu- 
nists backed by Soviet troops seized 
power and set about eliminating Bul- 
garian leaders and replacing them with 
Soviet-trained officials. 

The transformation did not stop there. 


as those who had been in positions of 
authority in previous governments, in- 
cluding former ministers, were rounded 
up and summarily executed in February 
1945. Some 2,000 loyal Bulgarians suf- 
fered this fate and thar bodies were con- 
signed to mass graves. Their families were 
expelled from Sofia and forced to live 
under supervision in the provinces. Their 
children were subject to re-education and 
were excluded from some forms of higher 
education such as the study erf medicine. 

ROBERT C.BEAKE. 

Versailles, France. 

Something Nixon iji J 

Regarding “Far From the Crossroads 
Nixon Has Done It Again" (Opinion, 
Nov. 7) by William Safire: 

Richard Nixon violated the Geneva 
accords when he ordered the Christmas 
bombing of Hanoi. He violated inter- 
national law when he ordered the inva- 
sion and bombing of Cambodia. He 
approved a cover-up of the 1972 break- 
in at Democratic Party headquarters 
(undertaken to subvert a presidential 
campaign) and authorized the payment 
of hush money to those who had partici- 
pated in iL More than a dozen impeach- 
able offenses were concluded against 


him by the House Judiciary Committee. 

It is true that Mr. Nixon, who hovered 
like a malevolent tornado cloud along 
the horizon of my Iowa youth, spiriting 
older buddies across the sea and return- 
ing them as killers, did occasionally say 
tilings that “were moody expostulations 
not reflecting considered views." He 
said, “I am not a crook.” He should be 
remembered gratefully only for having 
had the voice-activated Oval Office re- 
corders installed. 

JAMES DeVRIES. 

Herblay, France. 

As the Worid Warms 

Regarding "U.S. Leads Way to Weak- 
er Global Warming Plan" (Nov. 8): 

The United States, in turning down an 
important opportunity to lead the world 
in the attack on perhaps the most serious 
problem we face, denied its support for a 
strong stance against carbon dioxide 
emissions at the Netherlands conference 
on global warming. The dithering 
George Bush prefers, instead, to attack 
the problem of carbon dioxide emissions 
from burning U.S. flags. 

BERNARD R- BAKER. 

Frankfurt. 
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ARTS /LEISURE 


Putting Designer Fashion on the Assembly Line 


fmemaitonal Herald Tribune 

T URIN — A public salute to 
art and Industry was held in 
Paris last month. In scenes of mu- 
tual gratitude, the Italian designer 
Valentino Garavani and Marco Ri- 

vetti, chair man of GFT (Gruppo 
Fmanziario Tessile), celebrated 10 
years of fruitful collabo ration. 

In the international high fashion 
world, GFT of Turin is seen as a 
fairy godfather of designer fashion 
— the industrial giant that em- 


braced creative fashion and pro- 
duced it on an assembly line for an 
increasingly style-hungry public. 
Along with other Italian manufac- 

SUZY MENKES 

tuiera. GFT put the designer label 
on the map and on store racks 
through the 1980s. 

The ability of GFT to bridge the 
chasm between couturier and 
clothier is spelled out in names and 


figures. The company's turnover in 
1988 was 1,192 billion lire (SS80 
million), in 40 companies — IS in 
Italy. 13 in North America and the 
rest strung from Mexico to Chino. 
Its roll call of designers includes a 
wide range of Valentino, Emman- 
uel Ungaro and Claude Montana; 
diffusion and men's lines of both 
Christian Dior and Giorgio Ar- 
mani; Louis Feraud menswear, J. 
Tavemiti and Joseph Abboud in 
the United States, Polo Ralph 


Lauren in Mexico and Pierre Car- 
din in Mexico and China. 

That proud French designers 
went sketch-in-hand to Italy gave 
Italian manufacturers superman 
status. Aspiring designers world- 
wide dream of zapping their pro- 
duction problems with GFTs high 
tech gamma rays and laser beams. 

The reality at GFTs headquar- 
ters in Turin is on a much more 
h uman scale. Its history is of a 
small Jewish tailor, Donato Levi, 
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(wl DolwoLCF Rothschild S 101933 (d) U.K. Portfolio s 1*6 

tw) Ecu D~Or ECU 102*4 Id) Inti. Band Portfolio. S 0.95 

Iwl Hlipanalnfl Fund ECU 1038 Id) Sterling Liquidity Ptfl £ 10*3 

I b) Prl-Tech S 1144*5 ( d) Dollar Liquidity Portfolio S 1X38 

(bl Source Slcav—— . s n*9 FINAFUTURES (BVI) Ltd 


BANQUE E. DE ROTHSCHILD LUX. SA 
( b ) Cursltor BP Fixed Inc-Fund— . DM12837 
( b ) Cursltor BP General Funa DM14X3S 


(w> PartotoHo lest.) 

FOKUS BANK A3# 472 438 555 


( b ) Eagle Fund 

I d ) Europe Japan Fund . 

! b I GOvernm. See. Fund* 

w) Letcom 

b ) apporiunllles Fund _ 

blPrlflrst 

lb) Prinso hind 

(w) Renie Plus 

III Select. Horizon Dev. . 
( 1 1 Select. Horizon FF _ 


DM14535 Iw) Scontoids Inrigroyvth Id— S 
10254.00 GAIA CURRENCY HEDGE FUNDS 
1X21 (wiGala Hedge! S 5 8335 Red s 


S 1*7 tw} Convertibles 

S 132 | w) French Franc 

S 1*5 Iw) Swiss Mulll-dlvldend _ 

S 1.04 PARIBAS-GROUP 

S 0.95 Id) Belux Fund 

£ 1X63 (dl Cortexa Internationa I, 

S 1X38 ( d ) Ecu oar 

( d ) For East Growth Fund 

S X8700 (d) Luxor 

( a ) Money (low 

S 1*7 (d> Pareurope Growth 

is id) Parinter Fund 


82.92 1(d) par US Trees. Band XL B'_ S 


FF 1177.15 
S 22*6 

FL BX7S 

S 2*Li4 

S . 


7433 I wiGala Hedge! IS S 94*5 Red l 9107 1 1 d I Europhenlx 


262X94 GAM ANLAGEFONDS AG. 

911*6 POB 164. 8034 Zurich Tel*l-1-2516640 

537*7 (wl GAM (CM) America SF 

51.«8 (wl GAM (CHI Mondial SF 

551100 (w) GAM ICH] PedflC SF 


Id I Parinter Bond Fund 
( a ) Parlbas-Rente 'A' — 
1275*0 ( d 1 Paribas-Renle B' _ 
145400 (d) Obi 1-Franc — — 


fwl til. pi.i« BF 551100 I w] GAM (CHI Pacific SF 1742*0 I wj OMI-DM 'A' 

( t I Select. Horizon Dev FF 54213*0 GARTMORE FUND MANAGERS INT. |wi OblLDM e - _ 

( t ) Select. Horizon FF FF 57473*6 4iLa Matte Street, JERSEY 0534 27301 iwiobHgesalon_ 

I b ) Sior Cmv.Fimd FL FL 9W9J» CAPITAL STRATEGY FD. LTD. iw) Obu-Dollar *A' 

(b I Star Conv.Fund USD S 101*1 Id ) Sterling Deposit — E 1*32 (w) ObU-Donar B' 

BANQUE SCAMDINAVE EN SUISSE- I d ) USS Deposit S 1.040 (w) ObU-Yeti’A 1 — 


GENEVA 

(w)BSS Bona Fund, 
(w) BSS Intel sec. — 
(wl BSS Inri Bond — 
Iw) BSS IWI Equity , 
aj^jLCM. 


ISSE- I d ) uss Deposit - 

Id) DM Deposit 

SF 83*1 Idl YenDeorall ... — — 

SF 180110 IdlSw. Fr. Deposit 

S 1*4 [ d ) Austr.Doflor Deo. fd 

- S 113 [ 0 ) French Franc Deposit fd . 

(dl M. American 


(w) Ecu Mu Hi place meat ECU 1181*1 (dl Japan 

BROADGATE INTERNATIONAL FUND ( * > Pacific Basin 

I a 1 s Money Market — S 12*8 < d ) International growth 


(d I Non-SMMiev Market DM 

I 0)5 Bond S 

Id) Non-SBond DM 

(d I Global Equttv S 

(dl Global Bond S 

Id) Global Bond 8. Equity £ 

(d) Prec-MetW Min. Secs — S 
B.W MANAGED ASSETS CY.SICAV 


DM 3X82 Id) British.. — . 

S 1149 (d) Sterling Bond 

DM 30*0 (d) international Bond 
S 17*6 101 Yen Convertible bo 


(t) Global Bond Fund . 


17*6 I a 1 Yen Convertible bond 

1147 I a ) European Fund 

14*2 (d) EX.U. Bono Fund — 
7J1 idl Australasian fund — 
I d 1 Canadian fund 


ECU 11*5 1 1 d j Emerging Markets Fund 


(i) European securities Fund . ECU 12*4 ll a I Global Resources Fund l 


(ti French Securities Fund 

(I) North American Secu.Fund . 


FF 124*5 GEFINDR FUNDS 
S \ 1 84 ( London -.01 -4994171. Geneva: 4 VZ22SS539 

S 9.9J iwl East Investment Firnd S 1 


(t> Pacific Basin Sear. Fund — S 9.93 (w) East Investment Fund S 1074*7 Iwl Tokyo Pac. Hold. N.V 

CAI5SE CENTRALEDES BANQUES POP. (wl Scottish World Fund C 2113021 PIONEER GROUP 

Id) Fructllux-Obl.FSES — FF 5J13J1 Iwl Slate St. American S 31036 ( d I Pioneer Fund 

I d I Fnjctflu»-0bl.Eura — ECU 1*62.70 GENERALE BANK Id) Pioneer II 


534 (w Swiss Franc SF 1X60 ( d ) Unlvers Sav Amer CS 1X31 

(w Swfss Franc Dlvl. paying 5F 1X10 ( d > Unlvers Sav Equity CS 1U5 

TD. (w Swiss Multicurrency SF 1236 I d ) Unlvers sav Global CS 532 

1*6 (w European Currency ECU 14.16 I d I Unlvers 5cv Pacific CS 9*1 

1*2 Iw Convertibles S 1138 ( d 1 Unlvers Sav Nat. Res CS 034 

132 Iw French Franc. F 10134 Other Rnnrie 

1*5 Iw Swiss Multi-dividend __ SF 1034 UTner I UnuS 

1*6 PARIBAS-GROUP (bl Abacus Guart.FdMar.Yr —. S 9.1372 

< r ) Actlcroissanoe S 49X05 

(d> Adlflnance Mil S 99X92 

I w) AcHgeetkm FF 1177.15 

(Wl Actives! inh S 22*6 

( d 1 Amvabel FL 8970 

(w)Aaulla inttrnotional Fund S 24X04 

lb) Arlene s 3*44*2 1 

(ml Atlantic Fund— — S 89*4 I 

(d) Atlas Fund SF 12339 

(r) Australia Fund S 1579 

(di Bahamas Superfwu 5 71400 

(d) BcroNorden Slcav % 13236 

(d I Berg Trust sicov % ii9JH 

(wl Bergen InTI Fund. J 1135 

(dl Bever BefeoolngeiH-t- s 2530 

(m) Bonar Currency ft Int. _ S 8730 

I w) Bondse le<- Issue Pr. SF 11X10 

m) J Cooe! guaranteed Fund . S 10*9 

wl CMI Irrvestmenl Fund S 1251*0 

d ) Cash Gest Ion FF 976006 

d)C8 German index Fund DM 1)6*0 

too iwMxm-Gutaen-A-. n ubxoz iml Cleveland Offshore Fd. I 3435 

301 (w) Obi 1-Gulden D' FL 1.11X16 Iwl Columbia Securities. — FL 11X12 

.122 (w) Porsulsse SF 1311.17 d ) Conqueror Fund Ud S 10131 

038 (w)PorlBPon Y 3321*0 w) convert. Fd. mn A Certs . * 1X90 

171 PERMAL GROUP (wl Convert. WL INI B Certs . * 4145 

5*0 Cm) Drokkar Growth _ S 3)8531 w) Cumber inff N.V. S 24234 

XD0 im) EuroMIr (ECU) Lid ECU 965*6 «) Dalwa Japan Fund Y 9187*0 

2-91 cm) Media LW. S 1001*9 w) D.G.C — ■ S 19435 

2J0 ImlNoxalUd 5 1281.94 w) DIVE RSI F. BOND FUND S 9347 

1*5 (mi Special Opportunities Ltd _ S 1572.95 a > D-mark-Baer Bond Fd _ DM 1008*0 

1.17 (m) UPdvke Ltd S 27X08 d I Dollar Boer Bond Fd S 1143*0 

7*0 im) value N.V S 205739 d ) D. Witter Wkt Wide Ivi T*t. s 24*8 

544 PIERSONJIBLDRINGB PIERSON N.V. d 1 Drevtus Amertai Fund S 17*6 

0.99 Rokln SX 101 mic, Amsterdam (3F5211 188) d 1 Dreyfus Fund Inn. 8 4*33 

X36 (w) Asia Pot Growth Fd N.V. . S 4232 w I Dreyfus litfcrconllnent S 1133 

0*9 Iw! DP Amer, Growth Fd N.V. . * 24*4 m) Dumen 1 1 Arbitrage Fd NV S 88073 

137 I wl DP Energy Resources. S 45.14 d I Emperor Ftmd Limited _ S 10233 

0.7V (w) Eurooe Growth Fund N.V. FL 5937 w) Esprit Slcav ECU 117X16 

(wl japan Diversified Fund S 5678 wl Ejplrlta Stt Inv M Sth Eur Fd. £ 1X92 

Iwl leveraged Coo Hold S 342J5 d 1 Europe Obligations _ ECU 74,13 


I 17732 I w) Obil-Dollor 'B 1 ______ 

S 1*60 (w) Obi f- Yen 'A' 

DM 5304 | wl Ottl-Yen -B- 

Y 513700 IwHJtHFGulden-A- 

SF 5301 Iw) Obi l-Gu Wen’S - 

as 1.122 (w) porsulsse 

FF 1038 (w) Porlaoon 

t 173 PERMAL GROUP 

Y 745*0 fm> Drokkar Growth 

Y 32X00 Im) EuroMIr (ECU) Lid 

* 2.91 (mi Media Lid. 

£ 2J0 Im) Noscal Ud 


- B I . I • imi (IHUTHiC L.IU ■■■■■■■■ * 49WNB I V M*U1IWI 'BOO BWTIU f~U - 9 

. Y 3137*0 imi value N.V S 205739 I d 1 D. Witter Wkt Wide Ivi T*r. s 

DM 544 PIERSON J1ELDRING A PIERSON N.V. Id) Dreyfus America Fund S 

ECU 0.99 RoklnSS, 101 12kk, Amsterdam (20-52111881 ( d I Dreyfus Fund inn. s 

_ I QJ6 (w) Asia Poc. Growth Fd N.V. _ S 4232 (w) Dreyfus interconi Inent S 


nd I QJ6 (w> Asia Poe. Growth Fd N.V. . S 4232 (w) Dreyfus inferconl Inent — _ t 

Can* 0*9 Iwl DP Amer, Growth Fd N.V. . S 24*4 (m) Dumen 1 1 Arbitrage Fd NV S 

ketsFwnd— f 137 I w) OP Energy Resources. * 4&M (dl Emperor Fimd Umlttd _ s 


0.77 (w) Eunme Growth Fund N.V. FL 
(wl Japan Diversified Fund __ S 
(wl leveraged Cot ffoW S 


iwl Fructliux-Aa.Fses FF 7*55.97 (see also in torse lex Group) 

Iwl Fructllux-Act.Euro — ECU 130171 ( d I Rentlnvm 

(dl Fructllux-Tresorler — FF 5*2572 Id I Cooltol Renflnvest 
CALLANDER ( d I Rentinbel Dlstr. _ 

(w> Callander Emer.Gr S 11X10 td I Renllnbei Cao 

(w) Callander F-Assei S 103*6 GLOBAL ASSET MANJ 


Iw) Callander F-Austrla. 


71JJ1 i w) Slate St. American t 31X56 t d I Pioneer Fund s 

04170 GENERALE BANK I d ) Pioneer ll S 

455.97 (see oho In ter so lex Group) PUTNAM 

20171 I d I Renttnvesl 5 2532 ( d ) Emerging Him Sc. Trust _ S 

82572 (d) Cool tal Rcnfln vest S 119*7 (w) Putnam Em. Into, ScTr S 

( d ) Rentinbel Dlstr. — _ LF 10*75*0 ( d ) Putnam mn Fund — __ S 

11X10 td) Rentinbel Cao LF 1X597*0 ROBECOGROUP 

103*4 GLOBAL ASSET MANAGEMENT CORP. POB *73. Rotterdam (10*650711) 


J 27635 Id) Eurooe 1992 I 

Id) Exclusive Advisors Fd Ltd S 

i 23*2 tm) Fatum Fund S 

2027 (wl Folrfleld Inti Ltd. S 

I w) Folrfleld StraT. Ltd S 


(w I Callander F-Soanish. _ Pres 
CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 

tw) Capital Infl Fund S 

(w) CoolloS Hallo SA S 

CCF - GAMMA 

(wl CM inv-Ser.Fds-Act ibonds s 
Iw) CM lnv3er.Fdi-Glbl.Grth . S 
(wl CM North Amer Grfh S 


AS 130492 1 1 Athol St -OoualOS.1. of Man.44^24-26037 


16*9 (wj First Eagle Fund S 37*8X95 

1331 tw) FJ.T. Fund tt FF 109*6 

1139 I d I Fandftalla S 7538 

(wl Fonicle* issue Pr. SF 1973S , 

td) Forexfund Umlred S 970, 


(wl CM North Amer Grth S 9*9 (wj GAM Ermltage I 2835 -WwIBBC Canodlon Fi 

(w) Eivseas Court Terme _ ff 59*27*3 (wi GAM Euroocan ln& s nxis -ffwtRBC Euraeoan F 

Iw) Ely sees Long Terme — FF 54304*9 Iw) GAM Franc-vol Int 5F 2S533 +lw|RBC Far Eost&P 

Iw) Elvsees Mdnetalre FF 4X60X10 (wl GAM France Inc FF 14*416 -t-i w I RBC mn Coollal 

Iw) Ehrsees MuUJbondl Fd — 1 50733 (w) GAM Global Fund S 12334 +lw I RBC Inn Band F 

Iwi ElysaesAMtlbondsFd _ FL 9993J (w) GAM High Yield Inc. — S 10470 +|d IRBC Man.Curren 

Iwl EMF D-Mark IA6.B) _ DM 989*8 twl GAM Hone Kong InC. * 194.99 +1 wlRBC North Amer 

(wl EMFEcutAXB I ECU 1*33*9 In) GAM International Inc. S 16138 ROYAL TRUST ASS E* 

Iw) EMF US Dollar (A 4 B) _ S 1.107.10 (wl GAM Jaean Int S 470*2 Lux.Tel: I353)«9061 

(w) EMF Yen tA 4 8) YEN 99*4400 fwl GAM Money MktS. Fund — S 10331 EQUITY FUND5 

( d ) Europe Prestige Fund A ECU 1X63 iwl GAM Money Mkrs. Fund — Z 10533 IdlAloha UK 

(di Europe Prestlse Fund B ECU 11.1) iw) GAM Money Mkts, Fund _ SF 10239 (oiMchoUSS 

I w) European Smir Col Fcla ecu 13*9 ( w) GAM Money Mkts. Fund . DM 10236 t d lAlpho Worldwide . 

tw) Eurtxwan SmlrComoLFXB hi 13*9 fwl GAM Menev AAkts. Fund _ Y 1X158*0 f d I Alpha Jacwnese — 

CDC INTERNATIONAL tw) GAM Podllc Basin Fund — S 13138 { d lAlpha Pacific Rim 

(wlCFI Court Terme FF 11X91476 tw) GAM Pacific Inc — S 525.14 i d J Alpha European _ 

(wICFI Long Terme FFI 13X52X72 (w) GAM Restr. Fd. Inc — * 159*8 (d)GoM Share 


_ ... .... ._... FL 106*0 tw) Formula Selection FO. _ SF 7499 

’774 tw) GAM Arbitrage Inc 5 237*4 in I pnihuy, FL 107*0 f d > Frank! -Trust EHeklen Fd DM 15434 

fwl GAMerlcalnc S 25153 Id) Reroute FL 60.10 fd) Frankf-Trust Ulterzlns ~ DM 39,14 

91*5 IWIGAM Australia Int J 151*1 rd)Radamco FL B1*0 (w) Future DIv.Funa S 3X175*0 

343* (wi GAM Mean Inc — S 157*4 ROTHSCHILD AST JAGT. (wl George V INV. BOND F. _ S 1535 

f w) GAM Band Fund me U-SOrd. S 11X72 twl Tokvo Poc. Hold. (Seal ___ S 201*5 Im) German Scl. Associates _ DM 204X02 

3XM I wl GAM Band Fund Ine U J Sue. * 12637 ROYAL B. CANA DJLPOB MXOUERNSEY Id I Green Line France _ FF 67133 

1X99 fwl GAM Boston Inc — — S WXJl +tw> RBC British Fund Ltd. — _ ( 5*4* Iwl Noussmann Hldgs. N.V s 28X17 


I 2X25 +(») RBC Canadian Fund Ltd. CS 1SB6- ( w I Hastia Funds 

S 110.18 +fwiRBC Eureoeon Fund s 11*8 I w ) Horizon Fund 

5F 2S533 +lw|RBC Far Eos>4Paclflc Fd . S *176 iw) Ibex Holdings Ltd. 

FF 14*416 -f-iw IRBC inri Coollal Fd 1 5401 |w) IFOC Jason Fund 

* 12134 -Mwl RBC Inn Band Fund Ltd. . S 1233- ( r ) ILA-IGB — 


S ID47D -HdlRBCMan-Currencv Fd I 

S 196.99 +(w I RBC North Amer. Fd 

S 1*138 ROYAL TRUST ASS ETM IX FUND 
S «U02 Lux.THl:(353)«9061 


I w) European Smlr Col F clA ecu 
twl European Sffllr ComaFcLB ecu 
CDC INTERNATIONAL 

(wlCFI Court Terme FF l 

(wl CFI Long Terme FF11 


S 1534 (m) IncAmerico N.V 

Im) IncAsla N.V. 

(wi interecu Fund 

(mllnlertoce Fund Ltd. _ 

131 (d I Interfund $A 

136 Iw) Inlet market Fund __ 
537 Ifiifiri Securities Fund . 
hwloo (wi imersec 5A _____ 

1.19 idl investa DWS 

1.15 fw) Inpremet 


_ S 15192 

_ S 188X90 

SF 18X07 

YEN 58347*0 
_ S 631 

_ * 977 

- S 1434 

- i 1133 

ECU 1218*4 

- * 

_ * 387? 

_ S 41*31 

- I 24*3 1 

_ S 3622.73 ; 

DM 4VJ33 

- S 10*6 


CIC GROUP Iw) GAM Slnaapore'MalOY Inc . 1 21886 BOND FUNDS 

{ a ) Obllclc Moneialre ff 1162839 I w ) gam Swiss Fr Spec Bond FO SF 97*3 (d)Srer ling Pound 

(dl Obllde Court Terme — FF 11836*8 i w 1 GAM value Inc. S 104*9 (a IU5S Bond US 

CITICORP INVESTMENT BANK (Lax.) fw 1 GAM Worldwide Inc — S <3481 < d IDeutsChmark Bond 06 

POB 1373 Luxembourg Tel. 477.95.71 f w I G AM Tyche STL Class A — S 179*2 id I Alpno worldwide SF 

( d I dtlcurrencles USD S 132474 Iw) GAM U3. Inc. S 15737 RESERVE FUNDS 

id ) Ciiicumnctts Managed- S 109*6 Iwi GAM Whltehom Fund Inc. _ s 1 40.15 t e ISteriina Reserve t 

td I Clllnvest Ecu Income— ECU 1320*3 (w)GAMutlnc. S 29034 ( d ) USS Reserve * 

I d I CHInvesI Manag. Growth — S 121151 I wl GSAM Composite Inc S 21X36 I d lOeutschmorv Reserve - DM 

IdlOflJAanaJ/rowmEuro ECU !D5»36 (Wl GAM Bond Fund ine- — - — SF 9139 SHEARSOM LEHMAN HUTTON 
l C 1 Cl t Invest Selnctor — S 94X92 twl GAM Bond Fund Ine- £ 10339 | d 1 OPOrto Growth Fund ____ 


S 43481 ( a I Deutschmark Bond . 
S 179*2 ( d lAlprm Worldwide _ 
S 15737 RESERVE FUNDS 


I d I Cltlnvest Guardian S S 1C8I*9 ( wi GAM Bond Fund Int _ 

f tft Cl firmest Guard. Euro _ ECU 10o5*7 Iwl DAM Bona Fund Ine _ 

(d) CHIpori Njk Equity S >45*2 G.T. MANAGEMENT PLC 

Id) CltiPortJao. Eaultv — . Yen 12J49.00 t a 1 G.T. ASEAN Fund 

Id) CltlP0«t UK Equity _____ £ 11335 I d 1 G.T. Asia Fmd—_ 


DM 92*4 INTERNATIONAL PORTFOLIOS (IP) 

Y 12*82*0 id) ip Global Balanced S 

Id) ip Precious Metals S 

. S 47*2 (d ) IP Global Bona S 

. s 1447 (01 IP US Share S 

. S 3031 ( a I IP Global Equity — - J 

. S 4035 idl I P Paclflc Eaulty l 


_ £ 1.14 f ri itatforhmc inri Fund SA _ 5 4335 

tm 1 Jaaan Selection Asses. Y ltuaS -00 

_ * 102*4 twl Japan Selection Fund S 21X17 

U5S 1I3.I3 fw) Japan Paclflc Fund _____ 1 31X38 

DM 49*6 (wl Kenmar Inti- B _ s 9349*3 

SF 55*4 (w) Kiefnwort Bens. Joo. FtL_ S 369.77 

fd I KML'MHIph Yield 17/11789. S 84X22 

£ 11-404 I w) Korea Growth Trust — S 4415 

* 1X792 Iw) L-ACO International S 739 

>M 10534 Iw) Leuml v a I. Francoises . ff 24X22 

N (dlLVamboer - 8 1795*0 

_ 1 12*0 (ml London Portfolio GTd. I. _ 3 W33 


114*5 iwi XT BJQtectn/Heaftn Fund S 1039 Id I IP Euro Equity 

10X4 1 Idl G.T. Bond Fund 5 16*6 [ d ) IP US Govt-securlries . 

1*9100 iwl G.T. Britain Fund l 7AI SKANpIFOND 


(dl Cltipon s Allan Eq. 3 127*9 I d 1 G.T. Australia Fund S 3031 f a HP Global Eault' 

( d 1 Cittpart Cont-Euro. Ea. ECU 135*2 (d I G.T. Berrv Japan Fund S 4035 i d I I P Paclflc Eaud 

Id tan Part NJNS Bond S 1 14*5 i w i G.T BfeMm/Heahn Fund S 1039 (d I IP Euro Equity 

Id I Clttoorl Euro Bond ECU 10X4' ' d I G.T. Bend Fund - 3 16*6 [ d ) IP US Govt-seai 

( a ) Cltloort AS. Poc. BO. YEN 10*93.00 1 wl G.T. Britain Fund l 7AI SKANpIFOND 

CtTITRUST Idl G.T.Deu!sch land Fund 3 1132 SKANDINAVI5KA E 

(w) US. 5 Equities 3 208. 16025 l d I G T. Dollar Fund S 21*2 tw) Equity Inti Acc . 

(w) US-S Bonds S 1233501 I d ) G.T. Europe Fund S 79*1 Iwl Equity inti Inc _ 

(wl US-SManey Market 1 12.75329 (wl G.T Cura. Small Cos. Fund - * 11*2 (4 (Equity Global _ 

[wl CIIHarM 31*0205011 I w J G.T.G1000I Sme4l CotFund 3 1X21 (w) Equity Far East 

Iwl Gfobol Eautlln. 1 9*8000 l d 1 G.T Global Teawa Fd S lA*5 ( * I Eaultv Gold 


iml London Portfolio G'fd. II. - 3 0X76 

11*7 (wl Luxtunq S 11X98 

»Ji tm) Lnu SeLHoiatnas SF 13032 , 

1X43 (wtMLAtaraanSLvHI YkLInv.NV 3 X96 

1335 ( a > Mediolanum SeL Fd. 3 39*9 

1243 (dINCAFUND 3 11.14 

1144 (wl N Icnon Fund 3 109*0 

I2J9 |m)NMT Aslan SeL Portfolio, s 19X27 1 

1X98 (w) NMT Citadel Bond SF 11484 

tm) NMT Nostec Portfolio s/s . 3 107J3 


11J2 SKANDINAVISKA ENSKILDA BANKEN ll d I NM Inc. X Growth Fund _ 3 


21*2 tw) Equity Inti ACC. 
79*1 I Iwl Eaultv lirti lnc_ 


Iw) Global E outlies. — ... . 
(w> Global Money Market. . 

iw) Global Bonds. 

CODE VALOR SICAV 


9*8000 l d 1 G.T Global Teona. Fd 

>1*3000 I d 1 G.T. Hong Kong Fund _ 
1130000 f d I G.T. Honshu Pathfinder . 
tdl G.T. Investment Fund _ 


Iwl CRendement Fr-Sulsse - 3F 188X76 l»i G.T. japan Sml CxFfl 


tw) CRendement USS 

|w) CCroissance Dollar — _ 
Iw) CCralssance Zone Storting 


1434J3 f w ) G.T. Korea Fund 

152X43 Iw) G.T. Nat Rex FdGddCJass. 
B14C6 (wl G.T. Newly Ind. Countr. Fd _ 


fw) CCralssance Fr5uisse _ SF 2049*2|(d 1 G.T. Select Dellor Bd Pfl * 


COMPASS INTL HOLDINGS Ltd. ( d ) G.T. Select I lit' Bd PfL C 

POB 4K. Jersey 0524 27247 ( d ) G.T. Select Gilt Pfl. ______ c 

Iw) Bond: Dollar Medium Term . s 1X76 1 ri G.T. Technology Fund ___ 3 
(wl Band:Ecu Multicurrency. . ecu 1X12 l d I G.T. U.K. Small Companies _ 3 

(wl Eaulty. United Kingdom — t 1X44 l a I G.T. UnW .Growth Fund S 

CREDIT SUISSE (I55UE PRICES) iwl G.T. U.S. Small CamOMMs- S 

(d)CSF Bonds SF 32.7$ HILL SAMUEL INVEST. MGMT. INI 

< d 1 Bond voter Swt SF 97*0 Jersey. P.0. Bax 63. Tel 0534 76029 

to) Band Valor U&.OOLLAR _ 3 11833 Berne. P.O. Bax 2422, Tel 4131 234051 

Id) Band Valor D-mork DM 107.11 ( d I Crossbow 1 Far East) SF 

id) Band Valor Yen v (0433*0 (dl C5F (Balanced) SF 


2620 ( w) Eaulty Japon 

1148 I d JEoulfy Nordic 

11*3 (d)Eeulty U.K. 

123] I a I Equity Continental Europe _ 

1X04 (a Equity Mediterranean 

7*3 1 a i Equity Norm America 

3333 ( d I Band DEM DM 

9*4 IwIBeno Inti Acc 

0*7 (w)BoiYi Inti Ine 

8*6 l diBond Sweden SEK 

3X33 I d I Bold Dollar 

1ST I „ I High Income Acc 

9*1 Iwmwh income ine 


_ 1 wj g.t. u.5. Small Companies _ S 1114 (wIMultlcurrencv 

S3.75 HILL SAMUEL INVEST. MGMT. INTI- 5JL IdlFRF 

O7*0_ Jersey. P.0. Bax 63. Tel 0534 76(09 SOCI&TE GENER 


( d l Bond Vaar c Sterling . 
t d t Convert Valor Swf „ 


SOCI&TE GENERALE GROUP 
HI . _ Iwl Sogefmi Rind ISF| 

SF 1X37 |w) 5F Bonds A U3-» * 

SF J9J2 ( wi SF Bands B Germany _ DM 


W.71 I d » European Eaulty Fund DM 17 JO fwj SF Banos C France ___ FF 

! 2 J ! n I"J: Bor,tl f^urW * 1121 (w> SF Bends DS wife. SF 

2 1 gtiCjyrency uajwmog'd _ * 2X75 tw) SF Bands E GJX l 

1= PajTbchnotoerl.-. — * 14*4 (w) 5F Bonds F Japan Y 
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set up in 1S65 and bought by Ri- 
vctu textile manufacturers in 1925. 
Its development mirrors dial of the 
Italian fashion industry: solid 
menswear in the 1950s, women's 
clothes m the '60s. designer lines 
introduced in the *7 0s, export suc- 
cess in the '80s. global develop- 
ments for the ’90s. 

Yet it remains a family firm, and 
Marco Rivetti, chairman and man- 
aging director, stresses its personal 
nature. 

“The secret of our success is that 
we have established a collaboration 
that goes beyond just being inter- 
ested in the production,” he ex- 
plains. The relationship between 
GFT and Valentino is not merely a 
design contribution linked to in- 
dustrial production. Valentino is a 
great designer, proven over the 
years, making clothes with which 

international jet-set women identi- 
fy . But on our part, we have created 
a good team to collaborate with 
Valentino's atelier in Rome. We 
also maiz e a creative contribution, 
not in the design but in all the 
stages of production when the ini- 
tial idea has to be translated into 
practice. And distribution too de- 
mands creativity, in planning the 
strategy on worid markets and 
nghting the battle between the de- 
sire to increase sales and in flood- 
ing the market” 

The two ateliers, each with a 
staff of about SO, devoted to Un- 
garo and Valentino (with each de- 
signer’s pictures as pin-ups on the 
walls) are not filled with a battery 
of mfffhamwil aids. Only the laying 
out of pattern pieces, to make the 
most economical use of luxurious 
fabrics, is done by computer. The 
rest depends, as great dressmaking 
always has, on the nimble fingers of 
a skilled and almost entirely female 
work force, who match precisely 
the seams of Valentino’s flowered 
silk dress or drape and ruche for 
Ungaro. 

A fax machine oozes out the lat- 
est sketch from the master in Rome 
or Paris. But an experienced hand 
and eye redraws it and then breaks 
it down into 20 or more pattern 
pieces. The head of each section is 
constantly on the road to meet with 
the designer. 

“The unifying link between Va- 
lentino, Ungaro, Montana and Ar- 
mani is their passion for their work 
shown by the care and attention 
they personally give to the proto- 
types,” says Rjvetti. “Valentino 
and Ungaro are true dressmakers, 
who never delegate anything in the 
creation of the original models, and 
that is what helps GFT reach a 
level in their collections closer to 
haute couture than to an industrial 
product. With Armani, we produce 
a lower-tier line, so the relationship 
is different.” 

Butter-soft Armani men’s coats, 
in cashmere as pale as pasta, came 
off a production line in GFTs fac- 
tory in the Settimo industrial area 
outside Turin. It is one of 13 plants 
in Italy and 18 worldwide, and 
makes both designer lines and 
mass-production labels. 

Here is the more streamlined 
side of the fashion industry: bolts 
of tactile doth being washed and 
prunmded by machine (but still 
scrutinized by eye for imperfec- 
tions). The tailored suits ana coats 


take shape on flat factory tables 
and finally glide to the dispatch 
bay on mechanized rails. In be- 
tween, the stitching, finishing and 
hand-presang does not seem so far 
removed from factory scenes of 40 
years ago, or even from the centu- 
ry-old archive pictures of Donato 
Levi. 

The secret of GFT s manufactur- 
ing success is that there is no secret; 

just the age-old skills of cut and 
sew, and an ability to find or train 
the personnel 

Fashion demands change. Y« so 
does manufacturing, for there is 
more to malcing clothes than just 
producing what papa used to make. 
The dn thing company itself has to 
be receptive to changes in the mar- 
ketplace and in society. In the 
19obs that meant an awareness tf 
design as a plus factor in a well- 
made product In the following 20 
years, GFT helped establish the de- 
signer decades by signing up with 
Ungaro (1971), Armani (1978), Va- 
lentino (1979), Ferand (1982), Mas- 
simo Osti (1984), Chiara Boni 
(1985), Joan and David Hdpera 
(1986), Jimmy Tavemiti , Dior, 
Cardin and Andrew Fezza (1987), 
Joseph Abboud, and Michael and 
Mirella Kramer (1988). 

But now there is what Rjvetti 
describes as “the challenge of inter- 
nationalism" — the idea (tf leading 
from the front, rather than export- 
ing from back home. The company 
tamed to the United States and 
established GFT and Giorgio Ar- 
mani in America. North America 
now represents more than 30 per- 
cent of GFT sales and is the princi- 
pal Italian fashion presence. 

For the first time in 1988, more 
than half (54 percent) tf worldwide 
turnover was abroad. And the com- 
pany also is exporting its know- 
how to other countries, according 
to Giorgio Menardi, director of the 
menswear technical division. Its 
function is not just to collate the 
14,000 fabrics from 2,000 different 
suppliers, or to research automated 
cutting of rhflrlr and plaid materi- 
als. It is also to anticipate trends, to 
sell and set up factory packages 
and. to compete' in a chrap labor 
country by being there. A factory 
was first set up in Mexico in 1951. 
With an eye to the East, GFT 
signed an agreement with China in 
1987 and more recently agreed to a 
Far East development with Pierre 
Cardin. 

Marco Ri vetti, a quiet, private 
man, also has another mission: to 
give capitalism a ”souL” 

In his company, there has been 
dose collaboration with the Italian 
architect AJdo Rossi, and artists 
such as the Californian Frank O. 
Gehry have created display space 
at the Pitti Uomo exhibition in 
Florence. A modem art gallery, has 
been set up in the restored Rivoli 
castle outside Turin and GFT is 
currently spnsozing an exhibition 
at the Guggenheim in New York. 

Even the factory has a bdd mod- 
em scute tore in its foyer and works 
of art fill the headquarters. 

“Those workers are bathed in 
art" says Dominique Moriotti, 
menswear designer at Diem “Per- 
haps that is why they are so sensi- 
tive to style and design.” 

Rivetti also has bem building qp 
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Valentino's neat design (top) and Un^ro’s niched off-tiK-sho<ii- v 
der lumber are among the designers’ creations made by GFT. 

a company collection of contempo- exs is a Jim Dine painting of ties, 
rary art. The pages of GFTs finan- . In bringing fine art into finance, 
dal statement are enlivened by in believing m sculpture as well as 
photographs of a Roy Lichtenstein sewing, GFT should be tailor made 
1962 arawing of a pair of sneakers, for the 1990s and the spirit of a new 
and facing die letter to stoddhold- decade. 


Michener: Returning to the Small Novel 


By Jeffrey Schmalz 

Mew York Tima Sertice 

C ORAL GABLES, Florida — 
James A. Michener popped a 
compact disk into the stereo sys- 
tem, and suddenly his study filled 
with the sound of opera. It seemed 
a natural pairing — Michener and 
opera. Both are synonymous with 
larger-than-life historical tales. 

“Here’s oT Jussi, one of the great 
ones," he said as the voice of tenor 
Jussi Bjoriing rang (art in a Verdi 
aria. T know the worid of opera so 
intimately: historical sweep, sharp- 
ly defined characters, not too ratio- 
nal an explanation of what's going 
on. It's a feast” He seemed to lin- 
ger on the analogy to opera, though 
wistfully. 

Mictenex, whose .latest novel, 
“Caribbean,” went on sale this 
month, realizes that his own days 
of undertaking huge historical 
works are drawing to a dose. “I 
would think that ‘Caribbean' will 
be my last big regional one.” 

He is not just a writer of sweep- 
ing historical novels, he is the mod- 
em master of the genre, Ms books a 
dense mix of geography lessons, 
fictional and historical characters 
and the minutiae of day-to-day life. 

His works have not always been 
well received by critics, but they 
were all mammoth best sellers and 
more than 50 million copies tf 
them are in print. 
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job in the Willow Grove amuse- 
ment park 12 miles away. The ex- 
perience at the park in the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country gave him tits 
material for his seamd novel. The 
Fires of Spring” in 1949. It was also 
small 

In his conversation, as in his 
writing, M ic hener is eclectic, skip- $ 
ping from art to politics to sports 
and wanting to discoss each intent- 
ly. One minute he is talking about 
modern female writers. (“Jeez, 
that’s a good book,", he said of 
Anne Rire’s “Interview With the 
VanujlrO The next, he is describ- 
ing his six-day trip to Cuba last 
year. 

_ He could not get into Cuba in 
time to use observations from the 
visit in “Caribbean." So, this being 
J ame s A_ Michener, he did what 
comes naturally: he wrote gnnthar 
bode. 

The work, “Six Days in Havana" 
(University tf Texas Press), is a 
collection of photographs by tus 


Like his first Big Historical 
Sweeper, “Hawaii” in 1959, those 
that followed the pattern — “Ibe- 
ria” in 1968, “ Cent ennial" in 1974, 
“Texas” in 1985 and “Alaska” in 
1988 — “Caribbean" seems des- 
tined to sdL The imtiaTprinting by 
Random House is 700^000 co- 
pies.“l help keep Random House 
in business,” he said. 

Michener, who won a Pulitzer 
Prize for his 1947 “Tales tf the 
Sguih Pacific," a fictionalized 
nwnioir of his service in the Navy 
during World War II, acknowl- 
edges that the critics don't really 
Hke him. “It doesn’t bother me," be 
said 

“No. No. No. I was brought up 
in the great tradition of the late 
19th century or early part of tins 
century that a writer never com- 
plains. never explains and never 
disdains.” 

“Caribbean,” which begins in 
the early 14ih century,' encom- 
passes virtually all of the Caribbe- 






om uuuiu* ana spins a taieoa oucca- 
neers, sugar plantations and slave 
revolts, ending in rite modern-day 
Cuba of Fidel Castro. 

“Honest to God, I do all the 
roearch on these bodes myself," , 
Michener said, aware that some 
people say that a brigade of young 
r ®J 5arc hers do it far mm, 

“But the task tf moving to an 
area and setting tip a household 


these, which we always do, then 
trying to do the background work 
— it’s a httle broad at my age.” 

Three tunes, he has abandoned 
major works in progress, twAvtiwg 
a big novel an Mexico that was 
nearly complete. Michener said 
*Tve never known why. You just 
lose steam." 

, Thai is not to say he intends to 
give up best sellers. Bathe plans to 
revert to the smaller novel, based 

moe on pure fiction than historical 

research. His earlier books, includ- 
ing “Sayonara" in 1954, were 
smaller. ' 

“If there was a turning point for 
me it was The Bridges at Toko- 
Pi’” Michener said It was pub- 
lished in 1953. • - 

Tt is a very fme short novel. Bat 
it gave me very lit tie satisfaction. 
Really. I decided I wasn't going to 
go down that avenue. I wasn't en- 
gaged It just wasn’t big enough. 
“But I tinnlc m go back tothe 
Tako-RP pattern now that I don’t 
have the energy.” 

But he appears emetic, despite 
two heart attacks, a heart bypass 
operation and the im plant of. 
an artificial Up. He walks with a 
cane. 

As if to prove Us odnd is sharp, 
be rattled off the schedule of the 
trolley that took Urn daily when he 
was a teen-ager from Us home in 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, to Us 


’ U ii— 66 >| _*»»»■ -A 

text by Mkhener and Kings. 

Michener works seven days a 
week; rising at 7:30 AAf. and writ 
mg until 12:30 PJvt, Afternoons 
and evenings are spent reading, 
mostly nonfiction. 

He says be picks op about 10 to 
15 books a week, sometimes read- 

“ga chapter, sometimes merely 
scannmg the index, usually reading 

one book all the way through. 

Occasionally he comes across 
one of Us eaity books “while wait- 
ing in the dentist’s officer and 
reads a few pages, he says. ' 

“Hie first three pages, I see 
thing? that could be so modi bet- 
toi" he said. “Then the next throe 
pages will be so owd, I can’t re- 
member that I did them. The ideas 
are not mine; they're mote sopUfr 
treated, better phrased. I’m 
whipped between disappointment 

ana exhilaration." 

As be spoke, Mkhener was sot' 
founded by boxes and crates. Bis 
work <& the Caribbean finished, he 
u leaving the Miami area, looking 
for a college campus where he can 
settle in to teach and write. 

“We’re trying to find what you 
might call a retirement home,” be 
sad of himself and Us wife, Mari- 


professor emeritus at the Umvctsi' 
ty of Miami, c onrinj-ting /w- n cirm fll 
seaanare. “But we’re not 
noting." He is only 82. 
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Trade Disputes 
Inject Irritant 
Into U.S. Ties 


By Michael Richardson 


B ANGKOK — An upsurge of trade disputes 
between Thailand and the United States over 
the past few years has injected irritants into tbe 
close economic and security relationship bo- 
tween the two coon tries. 

On the U25. ade, Thailand's failure to give nduqnatu 
protection to holders of American copyrights, trade- 
marks and patents, particularly pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers and computer software companies, has bees a 
major issue. 

Earlier (his month, Carla A. Hflk the U.S. trade 


1 adequate 

progress m drafting legislation to protect intellectual 
property rights. Four other countries — Brazil, India, 
Mexico and China — also remain on theHsL 
.Mrs. Hills said that the situation would be reviewed 
ag a in in April. Failure by Thailand to satisfy Washing- 
ton could lead to eventual U.S. retaliation that would 
strain political relations between the two aTti« and 
disrupt the rapid growth in bilateral trade, winch, dou- 
bled in value from 52.9 btUkm in 1986 to SSJ5 taSion in 
1988. 

In recent months, the United States has also been 
pressing Thailand to open its market to American ciga- 
rettes and allow cigarette advertisements. While the 
Bush administration appears to take the view, that- this is 
a free trade issue, anti-smoking campaigners in HuSand 
and the United States allege that it Is an attempt by the 
American tobacco industry to offset riarimfng sales at 
home by expanding into markets of dm Thud World, 
is U.S. tobacco exports reached a record S3.5 b3Ean in 
1988. 

Mrs. Hills has until next May to mnlf* a dedson on 
the trade complaint initiated by the U.S. Cigarette Ex- 
port Association. More talks on the issue between Thai 
and U.S. officials are scheduled for next nwwith 
Under threat of trade retaliation, South Korea, Japan 
and Taiwan have allowed American cigarettes to be 
imported since 1986. Thailand is the only non-commu- 
nist country in the Far East that does not allow foreign 
cigarette sales. 

This leaves a government agency, die Thai Tobacco 
Monopoly, as the only authorized manufacturer and 
seDer of cigarettes in Thailand. Tbe Thai government 

maintains that the monopoly wae fnrnwi nnf tn gwvrati*. 

profits for the state Cram cigarette sales, but to control 
the supply and access to cigarettes as part of a nation- 
wide anti-smolring campaign. 

However, Pralrit Vateesaiokit, a Thai specialist in 
heart and lung riiwaws and a leading anti-smoking 

Continued on page 14 


STRADDLING TWO WORLDS — With economic 
growth estimated at 9 . 7 percent for 1990, Thailand is 
one of Asia’s fastest developing countries. Nonethe- 
less, expansion may be hampered by an inadequate 
infrastructure and a shortage of skilled personnel. 


Boom Enters 4th Year 
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Government Strives to Keep 
Pace With Calls for Reform 


By Gwen Robinson 


B ANGKOK. — Thailand is 
set for its fourth successive 
year of high growth, while 
its first democratically 
elected government m 1 2 years strug- 
gles to keep pace with demand for 
social, economic and political re- 
forms. 

Overall, economists are upbeat 
about Thailand, though some point 
to warni ng signs of overheating m the 
economy and constraints on further 
growth, such as inadequate infra- 
structure. 

According to the latest Bank of 
Thailand forecast, the Thai economy 
wii] expand by 9.7 percent in 1990. 
with indicators suggesting continued 
high growth in virtually every sector. 
For the 15-monih-oId government, it 
is a satisfactory follow-up to 1989*5 
projected 10.4 percent growth, and 
1988*5 record 11 percent. 

The government of Prime Minister 
Chatichai Choonhavan is relatively 
stable, despite the diverse nature of 
his five-party ruling coalition, in a 
country that has seen more military 
coups than democratic elections, the 
traditional pillars of the Thai politi- 
cal system — the monarchy, the mili- 
tary and the bureaucracy — still 
wield considerable influence. 

While there is speculation that Mr. 
Chatichai may step down from his 
post mid- term, in late 1990, investor 
confidence in Thailand stems largely 
from perceived continuity in the 
country’s overall system. 

The Chatichai government, striv- 
ing to maintain the popularity evi- 
dent during its First year in power, is 
focusing on growing domestic issues 
such as inflation, minimum -wage 
levels and demands for social wel- 
fare. 

In response to such issues, govern- 
ment policymakers explain that in- 
flation, economic overheating and an 
overburdened infrastructure are the 
by-products of Thailand's success. 
Many economic analysts agree. 


noting that Mr. Chatichai's coalition 
came to power in mid-1988. just a s 
Thailand was hitting the peak of its 
current economic boom. Now. as 

Thailand's continued economic 

growth outpaces its infrastructure 
and pushes up the costs or living, the 
government is taking a fast-track ap- 
proach to problem-solving. 

“Thailand has become like a beau- 
tiful teenager now — everyone is 
grooming her. but boom-time is the 
time to be careful.’’ said Phisit Pak- 
kasem, the secretary-general of the 
country’s key economic policy and 
planning agency, the National Eco- 
nomic and Social Development 
Board (NESDBk 

D omestically, spiral- 
ing inflation which offi- 
cially hovers between 5.5 
and 6.4 percent, is one of 
the most serious issues facing the 
government. Independent analysts 
question the government's methods 
of measuring inflation and warn that 
in reality, it may be as high as 9 
percent. Western observers ir. Bang- 
kok play down the long-term effects 
of inflation on the economy, but ac- 
knowledge it could present a damag- 
ing political issue for the govern- 
ment. 

"There is overheating.” acknowl- 
edged Mr. Phisi'.. "‘But it's a problem 
of success — excesshc demand, we 
have to raise supply — and this is 
being addressed.” 

In response to growing pressure on 
the inflation issue, a government task 
force of economic and financial insti- 
tutions, including the NESDB, the 
Finance Ministry and the Bank of 
Thailand, is formulating plans to 
combat inflation. 

A concrete strategy has yet to be 
announced, but government agencies 
are already taking action to control 
prices of basic consumer goods, con- 
struction materials and animal feed. 

On the fiscal and monetary front, 
the issue of raising interest rates is 
now a mailer of fierce debate in the 

Continued on page 12 
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ANGKOK — Tourism is the 

pLgV star turn in Thailand's spcctac- 

' i ?\ uiar economic performance. 

■ i - ^ Airiines are stretched to capaci- 
ty and Bangkok hotels are jammed as an 
unprecedented boom continues. 

An all-time high of 4.2 million visitors 
flocked to Thailand Iasi year, chalking up 
a 2 1 percent increase over 1987. Averag- 
ing stay? of 7.3 days in the kingdom, they 
contributed u record 53 billion to the 
economy. 

This year arrivals should be close to 5 
million, with receipts amounting to $3.8 
billion. The Tourism Authority of Thai- 
land ! i AT) estimate for 1990 is 5.7 mil- 
lion visitors, spending around S4 billion. 

“it's going tip. up, up.” says Luzi Mai- 
zig. general manager of Bangkok's Dietb- 
ebn i ravel. "For the next 10 to 20- years, 
Asia will see tremendous growth. I am 
:orjident of that because overall we offer 
the best product" 

On? significant threat looms ahead, 
and that is that lourisiu growth outs a 
sirair: on the natural and cultural envi- 
ron men;;. — the very attractions that 
bring visitors in the first place. Huge 
infrastructure development in Panaya, 
for example, has created serious water 
pollution and other problems. The natu- 
ral er.viroiiments of Phuket. Samui Is- 
land and other destinations are similarly 
threatened. Controlling the spread of 
AIDS is another concern that has drawn 
the attention of government officials. 

“When people flock to a country, pres- 
sure is exerted on the product which 
needs protection if the quality is to be 
maintained," says TAT governor 
Dhannnoon Prachuabmoh. “The ulti- 
mate goal is not numbers, it is how to 
increase tourism receipts and the length 
of stay, while also preserving Thai cul- 
ture." 

In October, the TAT announced tenta- 
tive plans for controlling visitor growth. 
Its precise strategy is as yet unclear, but if 
recent industry gains are to be safeguard- 
ed, action must be taken soon to balance 
optimum tourism revenue with protec- 
tion of natural and cultural assets. 

Thailan d has had a good tourism prod- 




Infrastructure Crisis 

Grows as Economic 
Success Abounds 


By Gwen Robinson 
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A woman makes parasols in Chiang Mai, left . Above, a resort hotel on the island of Phuket 


uct — exotic culture, multifaceted attrac- 
tions, diverse scenery, quality bolds and 
other infrastructure — for some time. 
The difference now is that the rest of the 
world knows »l 

Tourism surpassed rice exports as the 
country's top foreign exchange earlier in 
1982, but it was not until the highly 
successful "Visit Thailand Year' 1 promo- 
tion campaign of 1987 that business took 
off. In that year, arrivals jumped 23.5 
percent over 1986 and set the current 
record-breaking trend. 

In addition to boosting numbers, the 
campaign prompted visitors to see more 
of the country. Previously, the typical 
touring pattern was a few days in Bang- 
kok with an excursion to Pattaya beach 
resort. Now Phuket, Samui Island. 
Chiang Mai and other local spots are on 
the tourism map. Thailand’s variety of 
attractions is a major asset, and promot- 
ing more widespread travel is the key to 
industry growth. 


Both the private and public sectors 
deserve credit for the handling of “Visit 
Thailand Year,” though its success was 
not solely due to shrewd marketing. Ad- 
verse conditions in competing destina- 
tions — AIDS in Kenya, political insta- 
bility in Sri I-anVa and the Philippines, 
for example — and the relative strength 
of European currencies helped. The net 
result was the creation of a vogue for 
Thailand. 

The top 10 markets are Malaysia — 
mostly cross-border traffic in the south 
— Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Tai- 
wan, the United States, West Germany, 
France, Australia and the United King- 
dom. Western Europeans escaping from 
cold, gray winters to Thailand’s sunny 
beaches remain prime targets for TAT 
promotions and are expected to sustain 
healthy growth. 

The biggest increases, however, are be- 
ing recorded by Asian countries that, like 
Thailand, axe becoming more prosper- 
ous. Besides all-important Japan and es- 
tablished markets Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore. Taiwan shot into the top 10 when it 
eased travel restrictions a couple of years 
ago. For the same reason, Korea now 


looks promising, with arrivals up 80 per- 
cent in 1988. 

The Middle East is the only significant 
dedining twa r k n 

“The boom will not end, but it will 
assume more normal propo r tions. Tour- 
ist arrivals should average 8 percent to 10 
percent growth over the next 10 years, 
provided infrastructure keeps pace,” pre- 
dicts Bernard Brack, general manager of 
Hilton International 

Current indications are that infrastruc- 
ture development will match demand. 
Some 10,000 new bolds rooms are sched- 
uled to come on line in Bangkok between 
now and 1992, and more budding is com- 
ing up in other tourism destinations. 

The likely im pact of wHHitinnal hotels 
is to reduce occupancy levels from the 
present average of about 90 perc ent to a 
more comfortable 75 percent Despite 
some fears, the general opinion is that 
there will not be a room glut comparable 
to that of the early and mid-1980s. 

Higher hotel prices may have stunted 
arrivals growth, particularly at the cheap- 
er end of the package tour market Bui 
“the figures speak for themselves,** says 


Hilton’s Mr. Brack. “Rates have gone up 
and so have arrival figures.” Business 
travelers, however, as opposed to bona- 
fide tourists, have contributed signifi- 
cantly to rising numbers. 

Arrival figures do not accurately dif- 
ferentiate between business and leisure 
travel, and consequently some distortion 
creeps into a tourism analysis. Full hotels 
do not necessarily mean travel agents are 
experiencing the volume increases. 
The categories themselves are blurred; 
business travelers can also be tourists, 
taking time out for excursions, and may 
also be accompanied by spouses. 

Thailand's tourism industry is making 
additimnai gains as a regional leader. It is 
poised to support fledgling tourism de- 
velopment in neighbanngBnnna, Laos 
and Vietnam, all in need of fordgn exper- 
tise. Several Thai hotel companies are 
eyeing prospects in these countries. The 
potential rewards are twofold: invest- 
ment, and direct earnings as a gateway 
destination. 

JOHN HOSKEV is a Bangkok-based 
free-lance writer. 


Deforestation Becomes Major Concern of Conservationists 


By Michael Richardson 


B ANGKOK — Being a forestry official in 
Thailand these days is like bring a police- 
man in a high-risk crime zone, as Ongkarat 
Ritthiroot discovered recently. 

A graduate in forestry from Kasetsart University, 
he was posted as head of a district t orest protection 
unit in Surat Thani province in southern Thailand. 

A few weeks ago, he had his first encounter with 
log poachers. Spotting a farm truck laden with fresh- 
ly cut timber rumbling past his office in the state 
forest reserve one right, he tailed the vehicle until it 
parked outside a house belonging to a local govern- 
ment official 

When the driver went into the house leaving the 
key in the ignition, Mr. Ongkarat started the engine 
and drove the truck back to his office. Shortly after- 
ward, a group of men, some of them armed, came 
looking for him. 

To escape, he slipped out of a back door and took 
refuge in the jungle, emerging the next day to report 
the incident to the police. They have yet to make any 
arrests. 

The incident, officials and conservationists say, is 
typical of the pressures that Thai foresters face as the 
demand for wood in Thailand increases and forests 
diminish. 

Phaichitr UathavikuL president of the Thailand 
Development Research Institute, said recently that 
the natural resources of Thailand are showing signs 


of intolerable strain and the country could no longer 
afford to be as complacent about exploiting them as 
it had been in the past 

“We must, instead, commit ourselves to manag in g 
and rehabilitating our resource base, so that our 
development will be sustainable and beneficial for 
the Thai population, today and to morrow,” Mr. 
Phaichitr added. 

Phairote Suwannakom, director- general of the for- 
estry department, said last month that 6 million 
people are estimated to have encroached on national 
forest reserves and must be relocated- Many are poor 
farmers and landless laborers who see the forest as a 
last frontier of hope for a better life. 

Illegal logging, he added, is carried out by the poor, 
“by certain governmental and military units who 
cooperate, and by buyers who purchase the illegal 
wood. It’s a vicious aide.” 

Once famed as an exporter of teak, Thailand has 
had to import growing amounts of timber since 1980 
to meet d eman d for construction in a period of 
sustained industrialization and economic growth. 

The forestry department says that only about 28 
percent of the country is now forested, way below the 
40 percent level that experts consider desirable. And 
the rate of deforestation far exceeds the pace of 
replanting. 

Some nongovernment groups say that official fig- 
ures understate the problem because they indude 
marginal and degraded forest land. 

“By 1988. with forest cover down to 18 percent of 


the land area from 53 percent in 1961, the connec- 
tions between deforestation and erosion, floods and 
drought had become very clear to everyone,” ex- 
plained Larry Lehman, a researcher for the Project 
for Ecological Recovery, a private environmental 
group in Thailand. 

In January, the government of Prime Minis ter 
Chatichai Choonhavan imposed a nationwide log- 
ging ban following public outrage over floods and 
landslides in southern Thailan d that caused wide- 
spread death and destruction. Much of the blame for 
the disaster was pinned on illegal logging. 

T O PLACATE politically influential busi- 
nessmen and bureaucrats, including army 
officers, who held timber concessions in 
Thailand, the government and military 
leaders vigorously sought new sources of imported 
timber. 

Deals were made with the military regime in Bur- 
ma and the communist-led government in Laos. For 
example, two Thai logging companies are building 
hotels in Laos in exchange for permits to import 
processed wood. 

Since Western countries halted aid to Burma to 
protest the military takeover and ruthless suppres- 
sion of the democracy movement in September 1988, 
Rangoon has turned to border trade with Thailan d. 
China and Bangladesh to earn urgently needed for- 
eign exchange. Under an agreement signed last 
Burma agreed to open logging concessions to 
traders in Burma's rich eastern forests. 


Some environmentalists are concerned that the 
ban on lo gging in Thailand is merely shifting defores- 
tation problems to other conn tries m Southeast Asia. 

Die political influence and muscle-power of some 
Thai loggers has enabled them to intimidate or sub- 
orn local officials. There is also concern that logging 
companies are using (derations in nrighboring coun- 
tries as camfwiflagg for continuing to cut trees in 

Thailan d. 

On Nov. 1, Sanaa Khachomprasert, Thailand' s 
agriculture minister, warned loggers who were grant- 
ed concessions in Burma to sum cutting trees in 
T hailand and deceiving Thai authorities by passing 
than off as logs from Burma. 

His warring came after c omplaints by villagers 
along the Duu-Burmese border that unscrupulous 
logging firms cat trees in Thailand smuggled thwn 
across the border, stamped them with Burmese seals 
and transported them back to T hailan d again 

Environmental groups are also concerned about 
government encouragement of industrial wood com- 
panies to lease degraded forest land for replanting. 

Mr. Lehman said that domestic and multinational 
corporations are “rushing to plant fast-growing Aus- 
tralian eucalyptus varieties on whatever land they 
can rent or buy.” These companies hoped to make 
large profits from paper-pulp or wood-drip exports. 

While the government lacked the resources to 
reforest the country, Mr. Lofnnan said that Thai 
villagers and environmentalists were -dr qtfcal about 
the motives of private sector replanting and worried 
about likely consequences. 


B angkok - This 
city’s notorious traffic 
jams, power shortages 
and tdecommurications 
problems show how economic suc- 
cess has turned ^ infrastructure 
problems into critical national is- 
sues. . , , . . 

In most major worid ones, 
main roads account lor about 1 1 
percent of the total land area. In 
ftq ng fcnk, they account for only 4 
percent, according to dry plan- 
ners- 

With more than 80 percent of 
Tbailanifs trade transported by 
sea, the country’s only major sea- 
port Klong Tocy m Bangkok, is 
running over capacity. According 
to a recent report by the Bangkok 
Shipowners’ and Agents Associa- 
tion, the port — with a ma xim u m 
handling capacity of 700,0 00 20- 
foot-equivalent unit (TEUs) — 
wifl handle 897,000 containers this 
year. The BSAA estimated that 
unless new ports are built, the port 
will be handling more titan 1 mil- 
lion TEUs by 1990. 

In telecommunications, Thai- 
land has an estimated IB tele- 
phones per 100 rnhnhitmts. In 
comparison, Hong Kong has 46 
telephones to 100 inhabitants, 
whim tiie other three “Asian Ti- 
gers,” Singapore, South Korea, 
and Taiwan, average about 25 
telephones per 100. 

In Rfl'ngknlr there are 6.8 tele- 
phones per 100 people. The city 
also boasts more than 75 ^percent 
of the country’s automobiles. 

A nomhmatirt n nf i-ri<ting infra- 
structure and liberal foreign in- 
vestment potiries attracted large- 
scale investors to set up 90 percent 
of the country’s plants in the cen- 
tral Thai region. Of this propor- 
tion, 78 percent is located in the 
immediate vicinity of Bangkok. 
Yet in a country of 54 mfflkm, 
Bangkok’s population remains 
around 85 nmlhon. ’ 

B ANGKOK’S rapid eco- 
nomic growth is outpac- 

as roads, tdecoaummi- 
cations and prats. Baric services 
such as electndty and water sup- . 
ply are seriously overtaxed. 

As noted in the U.S. Embassy’s 
latest economic report an Thai- 
land: “There is increasing public 
recognition that metropolitan 
Bangkok’s infrastructure — com- 
muzneations, parts, roads, and 
mass transit and electricity — is 
already overtaxed and wifl come 
under more pressure.” 

The embassy, as well as inde- 
pendent economic analysts and 
private sector representatives, pin- 
points inadequate infrastructure 
— in Bangkok and in the prov- 
inces — as one potential obstacle 
to further foreign investment and 
economic development. 

Reflecting this forecast, foreign 
projects coming to Thailand 
slowed down in the third quarter 
of the year. “This is because the 
number in the prior year was a 
historical record, while tins year 
infrastructure is under severe pres- 
sure and land prices have risen 
unduly, causing investors to hesi- 


tate,” said the research depart- 
ment of (he Bangkok Bank. 

The answer to infrastructure 
problems, according to Prime 
Minister Chatichai Choonhavan, 
lies partly in private sector partici- 
pation. 

P RIVATE FIRMS are 
now joining in ambitious ft 

government-initiated 

schemes for several in- 
dustrial projects. These mdnde 
the massive Eastern Seaboard De- 
velopment Program, centered in 
Rayong province, 320 kflometets 
(200 antes) southeast of Ban gkok 
The program is an integrated in- 
dustrialization project, and in- 
cludes dans for a major energy 
plant 

Laem Chabang, in nearby 
Chonburi province, is' another 
main location far industrial ex- 
pansion. Its main feature, due for 
completion by the end of 1991, is a 


Basic services such 
as electricity and 
water supply are 
seriously overtaxed, 
especially in 
overcrowded 
Bangkok. 


new port designed to be the coun- 
try’s main gateway for container 
cargo. 

While die government’s Tele- jl 
phone Organization Of Thailand r 
wrestles with its daunting $1.7 bil- 
lion plan to double the number of 
telephones lines to 2 ruffian by the 
end of 1992, private firms arc leap- 
ing otto more lucrative areas of tfie 
tefcoc mmnni catiqns These 
include mobile telephone and pag- 
ing systems, private data networks 
and cable television. 

. Private firms are being invited 
to tender for the telephone author- 
ity’s {dan to introduce the ISDN, 
or Integrated Services Digital Net- 
work, system byl993. ISDN is of 
particular benefit to lame, data- 
dependem concerns such as the 
information industry, software 
bouses and commercial banks. 

The Thai government reported- 
ly favors a massive multibillion 
dollar in ves t ment propo sa l from 
Japan's Nippon Telegraph and 
Telephone Crap, to upgrade Thai- 
land’s telephone oomrrmsicatians 
and introduce ISDN. 

“What we're really seeing in the 9 
telecommunications sector is 
creeping privatization and flora 
now on, it seems the government is 
opening thcarea to competition 

anyiEgfif it sounds good/^said a 
representative of one foreign trie- 
communications firm in Bangkok. 

But some industry sources warn 
that Thailand’s amWti nn y place 
too much emphasis on more so- 
phisticated aspects of telecom- 
munications — to the detriment of 
critical ly needed basic telepho ne 
services. 
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Fears of Overheating Mar Upbeat Picture 


the 


Continued from page 11 

finance and economic sectors. Several 
prominent Thai bankers have called for 
measures to absorb some of the liquidity 
from the financial system. 

Although Finance Minister Pramual Sab- 
havasu earlier ruled out the introduction of 
further credit control measures on financial 
institutions, banking industry sources are 
now talking of “selective credit control" 

Likely measures include raising interest 
rates in specific areas, such as the current 
15% ceiling on interest rates fra loans on 
land transactions. 

Even without such measures, the Bang- 
kok. Bank forecasts a cooling-off period for 
the economy in early 1990. Indicators cited 
in the bank's latest review include the fall- 
ing investment index, which dropped from 
164.4 in August 1988 to 148 in August 1989. 
The bank also noted that applications and 
approvals for Board of Investment privi- 
leges, building permits, imparts of capital 
goods and tourist arrivals, grew at lower 
rates than in 1988. 

The leng-tenn government policy of 
heavily subsidizing ral prices has been criti- 
cized by some economists, who 
practise has increased consumer 
decceonoQ. 

On other fronts, Mr, Chatfchpi is facing 
internal political pressure from conservative 
etemeats over his key policy initiative of 
opening up trade with Indochina. 

This ‘^attiefields-tchmaxia^jlace" policy 
is aimed at encouraging new Imlre between 
Thailand and the Indochinese states of 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam in areas such 
as business, trade and tourism. 

Thailand’s total volume of trade with 
major markets such as the United States 
and Japan is steadily increasing, with ex- 
ports up 30.3 percent for 1989. 

OthrasectrasslKrsvTngpara 
expansion in d nde construction, tourism, 
investment and industrial production. Even 
agricultural production experienced a mild 
surge in 1989, due to strong world commod- 
ity prices. Thailand ts expected to export a 
record-breaking 5.8 miTHon ions of rice val- 
ued at some 40 billion baht (S1.1 billion). 

A recent paper by assistant chief econo- 
mist of the Asian Development Bank, J. 
Malcolm Dowling, predicted that Thailand 
will continue to experience strong growth, 
spurred largely by surging exports and 
buoyant investments, with much of the in- 
vestment coming from foreign capital flows. 


Although Mr. Dowling warned that, gen- 
erally, growth in the Asian region may be 
constrained by factors such as protection- 
ism, weaker performances of developed 
countries and the continuing effect of ex- 
change rate revaluation, Thai officials re- 
main confident 

The NESDB’s Mr. Phisit points oat that 
Thailand has adhered to conservative fiscal 
policies, maintaining a strict $12 billion 
celling on foreign borrowings. Such fiscal 
and monetary prudence has, to an extent 
insulated Thailand from the downside of 
foreign economic trends. 

Eventually, says Mr. Phisit, “I want to see 
the development of capital markets with 
more Thai investment and less foreign in- 
vestment" 

Some economic analysts also foresee an 
inward trend in Thailand’s trade patterns, 
doe mainly to an overall dedine in demand 
from traditional overseas markets. 

“We’re now 80 percent dependent on 
foreign markets ana 20 percent on domes- 
tic,” said Mr. Supachai Pamchpakdi, direc- 
tor of the Thai Military Bank, “tn the future 
it’ll be about 50-50." 

The Bangkok Bank,, one of the country’s 
major financial institutions, predicts a 
growth rate of 4 percent for the agricultural 
sector, down from last year’s 9.1 percent, 
and 12 percent for the manufacturing sec- 
tor. For 1990, exports are forecast at 635 
Union baht, up 22 percent. Tourism ranks 
as the country's biggest fa 
earner, bringing in nearly 
1989. 

According to the Bangkok Bank’s chief 
economist, Nimft Nontapuntbawat, the 
construction industry will continue to play a 
key role in fueling economic expansion, 
with a predicted growth rate is 1990 of 15 
percent. 

While this is a slowdown from this year’s 

19.8 percent growth in the construction seo- 

tor, stead; expansion is expected over the 
next two years, both in public and commer- 
cial sector construction, as many commer- 
ci al »nd major government projects come 
onstream. These include holds, condomini- 
ums, expressways and industrial zone devd- 
opmerns. 

Although the trade balance showed a 
larger deficit (130 billion baht for 1989 
compared to !988’s 1022 billion baht) the 
current account balance was rally rihthtlv 
affected (55 biffion baht, up from 43 bSion 
baht m 1988). The balance of payments 
surplus was about 81.1 bxllaon baht for the 



man resources a priority area. “When you 
are sh i f ti ng to high-tech areas," be said, 
“you have to look at labor absra] ' 
bflities — so education has to 
sized.” 


Another key area, 
at, is to “shin the 


Chatichai Choonhavan 
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first eight mouths at 1989, same 2.7 rim-? 
higher than in the comsponding period of 

As a consequence, Thailand’s interna- 
tional reserves rose sharply to $938 bflBon, 
at ead-August, equivalent to about 4.6 
m on t hs of imports. The fiscal wtna tion ai fn 
showed stability. Treasury reserves at ead- 
Angust stood at 49.2 bfliirai baht tire high- 
est level in history. In flreyear to September, 
the consumer price index advanced 5 per- 
cent. 

The Bank of Thailand concludes that 
“the Thai economy today exhibits hi gh po- 
tential, and its abffity to expand is antirrm - 
ed.” 

With such an outlook for 1990, Thailand 
can claim the title of Aria’s top per forming 
economy — some say the worn’s fastest 
growing economy. However, with its largely 

rural-based labor force (f J 

million population are e 

and a per capita income t. . 

long way from becoming Asia's next NIC 

The U.S. Embassy’s latest Foreign Eco- 
nomic Trends report on Thailand pinpoints 
two main constraints an future economic 
inadequate infrastructure, and 
of skilled personnel, particularly 


category. 


To move into the NIC 
have to make fcu- 


— — ■» ■ ■■« ui« uhhm b ui i mu mum 

dseiL” The NESDB’s economic riaut 
awisage a growth of subsectors “wrth mi 
depth to mem." For example, with na 
subcontracting of automobile parts, Th 
land by the nad-9Gs wants to totally mar 
facturecara. 

“This ‘backward integration’ is the key 
our industrial strategy,* said Mr. PhisiL 
The NESDB is currently fn nrtnlari 
Thailand’s seventh five-year National E 
vdopmait Plan, fra 1992-96. Although t 
plan win not be finalized until late nc 
year, there is heated debate already abc 
its focus. 

^Mr. Phisit says that alongside 
growth and stability, income distribute 
wm be rare of main thrusts of the Seven 
Plan. 

, pattern ^ growth in the future w 
“ ave „ t * 3 be m rare conducive to iedistrib 

oomhe said. “We can’t wait for the natm 
taggers to trickk down through the econ 
my. 

Anrther mqor concern fra investors h 

MTS*"" en °B r “taw*- Prca'e 

Eterarioty Generating Authc 
ity of Thailand have Men so far short i 
<*mand that at one point, officials we 
“wtiogof selective power cuts throughoi 

Now, though Thailand’s power reservi 

S j™ ^ 3 4 percent, some has 

revisions and rescheduling of msnntenant 

fra 1990, said Mr. Phisit. 

^Privatization is another key platform t 

i ntern ati o nal, have so far been unsuccesi 
FuL 

“Ii is cr u ci al But we don’t Hke the ten 
P^Faaon,’" said Mr. Phisit “We dr 

SCriw it qc .i i . .. 


CirmjtOSlKSOlYaa/^lmt 

ur baud in Thailand vdu> contribute 
San Frmasea Chronicle and The C 
Tones. 
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Planning a business trip to Asia? 

It makes good business sense to focus on Bangkok. Thailand’s eco- 
nomy is booming with an expected annual growth rate this year of 
about eleven per cent And Bangkok’s unique geographical position at 
the centre of Asia makes it the perfect starting-off point 


It is also home base for Thai International, so we have more flights 
in and out of there than any other airline. 

If you’re wheeling and dealing in Asia, fly with Thai - the best airline 
around Thai. Centuries-old traditions. Innovative think- «. 
ing. State-of-the-art technology. ^ JESS 
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Thailand: Coping With Grou fh /A Special Report 


U VS. -Thai Trade: A Widening Gap 


Ovsr the past three years, Thailand’s trade surplus 
with the U.S. has risen by 50 percent. . 


by 50 percent. 


Figures in billions of dollars: 

Exports to U.S. Imports from U.S. 





first eight 
months 


093 I 


'86 ’87 ’88 ‘89* ‘86 ‘87 ‘88 

Source*: U.S. Ospartmenr of Commerce 



In Chatichai’s View, Tf We Can Talk, We Can Trade 


Bv Gwen Robinson 
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Continued from page 11 


campaigner, said he was con- 
cerned that the government might 
he tempted to give in to pressure 
from Washington on cigarette im- 
ports (o strengthen its negotiating 
position on other trade disputes 
with the United States. Those in- 
clude dumping charges against 
Thai manufacturers and subsidies 
for U.S. rice growers that Thai- 


A spokesman for a 
U.S. cigarette export 
association said 
that by legalizing 
imports Thailand 
would profit from 
tax revenues. 


land, a leading rice exporter, as- 
serts is depressing world market 
prices. 

Mr. Prakit acknowledged that 
the Thai Tobacco Monopoly was 
involved in a business that killed 
people but warned that legalizing 
U.S. cigarette imports and adver- 
tising would undercut Thailand’s 
limited controls on smoking. 
These controls, which include 
sharp curbs on tobacco ads, 
helped reduce the proportion of 
the Thai population that smokes 
from 30 percent in 1976 to 25 
percent in 1988. he added. 

Foreign brands of cigarettes 
smuggled into Thailand have al- 


ready captured about 20 percent 

or the Thai market, and U.S. ciga- 
rettes alone account for about 5 
percent of total consumption. Pat- 
rick Rekart a spokesman for the 
U.S. cigarette export association, 
said that by legalizing imports, the 
Thai government would gain sub- 
stantial additional tax revenue. 

Robin Tailon, a U.S. congress- 
man from South Carolina, said 
that people in Thailand and other 
parts of Asia would continue to 
buy and smoke billions of ciga- 
rettes each year with or without an 
American presence in the market- 
place. “The real issue is whether 
American companies will be al- 
lowed to compete, or if the playing 
field will be abandoned to other 
foreign manufacturers and local 
monopolies." he said. 

However. C. Everett Koop, who 
recently retired as U.S. surgeon- 
general, strongly criticized use of 
American government pressure on 
Asian nations to import more U.S. 
cigarettes. 

At a congressional hearing in 
Washington in September on the 
complaint a gains t Thailand by the 
U.S. cigarette export association, 
he noted that the Bush administra- 
tion is striving to cut domestic 
consumption of illegal drugs and 
has called on other countries to 
help stop the production and 
smuggling of narcotics to the 
United Slates. 

“When we are persuading for- 
eign governments to stop the flow 
of cocaine, it is the height of hy- 
pocrisy to export tobacco." anoth- 
er addictive drug. Dr. Koop said. 


ANGKOK— On the day Prime 
Minis ter Chatichai Choonba- 
van assumed office in August 
1988, be pledged to turn Indo- 
china “from a battlefield to a market- 
place." To some Thai business interests, 
increasingly concerned about internation- 
al protectionist trends ana shrinking ex- 
port markets, it was the right signal at the 
right time. 

One year after Mr. Cbatichaj s pro- 
nouncement, Vietnam is widely acknowl- 
edged to have withdrawn its troops from 
Cambodia. Although internationally this 
acknowledgement is still unofficial, old 
political tensions between Thailand and 
its socialist neighbours have eased consid- 
erably. 

Generally. Mr. Chatichai s concept or 
pulling down ideological barriers in favor 
of a new. pragmatic approach to regional 
relationships has been resoundingly en- 
dorsed by Thai military and business 
leaders, politicians and bureaucrats. 

Some of Thailand’s ‘Western trading 
partners, such as Australia, are also show- 
ing interest in Mr. Chatichai's concept of 
pushing Thailand as the “springboard" 
for investment into Indochina. 

The Thai media now reports almost 
daily on new proposals and projects that 
are under discussion between Thai busi- 
ness interests and Indochinese counter- 
parts. 


In the most recent development, Thai- 
land's National Security Council ap- 
proved in principle in November the re- 
quest by some members of parliament for 
the government to reopen the border with 
Cambodia and legalize border trade be- 
tween the countries. 

For most Western and non-communist 
nations, the Vietnamese mili tary presence 
in Cambodia was the obstacle to 
normalization of relations with Vietnam 
and to recognition for the government of 
Cambodia. 

The continuing absence of internation- 
al recognition of the Vietnamese troop 
withdrawal is expected to further bold up 
such normalization between Vietnam, 
Cambodia and countries such as the Unit- 
ed Stales and Japan 

Officially, Thailand was for 10 years 
Asia’s leading exponent of this hard-line 
policy. Although thriving black markets 
existed between Thailand, Cambodia and 
Laos, these were largely confined to small 
traders. 

Now, Mr. Chatichai hag taken a “no- 
nonsense" approach to foreign policy, for 
example, remarking on his a battlefidd&- 
to- marketplace" concept in a recent inter- 
view: “Indochina accepts it. Everybody 
accepts iL Recognition or no recognition 
is not important. If we can talk, we can 
trade." 

Under this new direction, the Thai gov- 
ernment has elevated trade and commer- 
cial links with tndnrh'ina to the 
where bankers, industrialists and 


exporters are being actively encouraged to 
visit Vietnam and Laos. 


And visas are now being given to Cam- 
bodian and Thai business representatives 
by their respective governments, and in a 
recent interview in Phnom Penh, an offi- 
cial of the state-owned National Bank of 
Cambodia said a team of bank staff were 
bring sent to a major Thai co mm ercial 
bank in Bangkok to “study Western ac- 
counting principles." 

Thai 


business delegations in sectors 
ranging from agriculture to telecommuni- 
cations are also visiting Phnom Penh 
more frequently. In one month tins year, 
there were five such delegations. 


U 


' NLE5S we try now to seize the 
(Vietnamese economic) 
beachhead, it may be too late 
in the future," said Wong 
Pbobikom, a former Thai deputy foreign 
minister. 

Although there is the feeling in some 
business circles that Thailand should take 
advantage of its geographic position to 
“get our foot in the door," as one Thai 
businessman said, critics say Indochina’s 
potential has been overrated. 

So far. trade and tourism have been the 
main growth areas in T hailand 's commer- 
cial links with Indochina. Government 
encouragement has not resulted in many 
major deals. 

Thai travel operators are frnatizim£ 
scheme to begin day tours from . 


to the anoenl Cambodian renmlc of Ang- 
kor Wat, in northwestern Cambodia. 

Otter Thai commercial interests are 
involved in several hotel projects m Vwt- 
nflnn — mostly to renovate existing hotels. 
In one of dwbiggest deals so far between 
Thailand and Vietnam, Tku Aiiwa^ m- 
tereatioaal has signed several derisM 
help Vietnam upgrade its airport facili- 
ties, duty-free business and airline cater- 
ing. 

Joint Thai commercial banlang ven- 
tures are under discussion with Laos a P“ 
Vietnam, and Thai companies are m - 
votved in fishing , logging and gem mining 
in Cambodia. 

But to what extent the b&ttlefirid-to- 
marketnlace policy has increased That 
trade with Indochina is virtually impossi- 
ble to idl, say Bangkok-based economic 
analysts. They point out that much of me 
crossborder trade with Laos and Cambo- 
dia is still unoffidaL 

Analysts expect a dramatic increase in 
overall trade between Tlwiland and Laos 
after completion of the first land link, a 
$30 million bridge across the Mekong 
River to be constructed by the Australian 
government over the next two to three 
years. 

Already, a consortium of Thai compa- 
nies is discussing proposals for a5l ^ 
bfltion project to birild the first railroad 
line from Vientiane to Bangkok. 

There is a feeling that although the 
three UiHnrhitm states have basic foreign 


investment guidelines, these are not com- 
prehenave enough — particularly in 
Cambodia, which has yet to introduce a 
foreign investment code. 


Ai 


CCORDING TO Vietnam's 
deputy minister for External 
Economic Relations, Le Van 
Tritt. Thai investment in Viet- 
nam amounts to less than 530 ariHian. 
Most of the projects are small-scale, in 
areas such as renovation of hotels, tour- 
ism, jewdery, chopstkk manufacturing, 
restaurants and animal -feed production. 

Vietnam, which has tte most compre. 
bmsive iritestment code andbanking reg- 
ulations of the three, is about to mease 
more details on foreign participation. In 
addition, foreign law firms are working 
with authorities in Hanoi to formulate 
appro priate legislation lor foreign ven- 
tures. 


. * 


However, far the time bring, foreign 
i each deal is 


investors in Vietnam say 
negotiated “on a < 

“The existence of kw, rules and regula- 
tions to guarantee that trade transaction 
and investment conform to international 
standards and practice is the pillar for 
smooth trade and investment," said one 
prominent Thai academic , Likhit Dhira- 


on remittances is also very un- 
it Many of the Indochinese states 
only recently enacted investment 
laws.. . .But God knows how difficult it is 
to do business in socialist countries." 


Several Foreign Investment Projects 
Focus on Low-Technology Industry 


By Grant Peck 



MICHAEL RICHARDSON is 
ike International Herald Tribune's 
editor far .Asia. 


Diversifying Exports 


ANGKOK — Major 
Thai exporters currently 
rank their two main con- 
cerns as the global trend 


toward trading bloc, and ongoing 


trade disputes with the United 
Stales. Bui Phisit Pakkasem, the 
secretary-general of the National 
Economic and Social Develop- 
ment Board, notes that Thailand is 
less reliant on the American and 
European markets than some of 
its regional neighbors. 

Less than 20 percent of all Thai 
exports are dependent on the U.S. 
market, and an even smaller per- 
centage depends on the European 
market. At the same time, Thai- 
land has made a concerted push to 
open new markets such as Eastern 
Europe. Burma, India and Indo- 
china. and to expand existing al- 
ternatives such as the ASEAN 
countries, China and Japan. In ihe 
first seven months of 1989 alone, 
Thai exports to Japan increased 
43.6 percent. 

“Our volume of exports is in- 
creasing across the board, at about 
30 percent per year." said Mr. Phi- 


sit- “As far as the U.S. is con- 
cerned. the actual market share is 
dropping, while to countries such 
as Japan, it is rising." 

Thailand has also diversified its 
product range away from reliance 
on raw commodities into manu- 
factures, textiles and leather prod- 
ucts. “And these high value-added 
products are less subject to trade 
protectionism,” said Mr. Phisit. 

“Today, our exports are highly 
diversified, both in terms of prod- 
ucts and markets," he said. “From 
the early 80s, the industrial sector 
drove Thailand's export-led econ- 
omy — and now. its export earn- 
ings are around 65 to 66 percent, 
and our dependency on commod- 
ities has been reduced to about 30 
percent or so.” 

Textiles and clothing are still 
the biggest export earners. Howev- 
er, reflecting Thailand’s interest in 
foreign investment, which pro- 
vides technology transfer, com- 
puter chips have risen to fifth on 
the list. 


Gwen Robinson 


ANGKOK — A journey 
to Thailand's northeast 
on the Friendship High- 
way — built as a coun- 
terinsurgency measure by the 
United States in the 1960s — re- 
veals that for better or worse, Ja- 
pan leads the field among foreign 
investors. 

“The Japanese have been the 
most successful in expanding out- 
side of Bangkok," says Thomas 
Seale, executive director of the 
American Chamber of Commerce 
in Thailand. “The U.S. built the 
Friendship Highway, but it’s lined 
with Japanese companies." 

In the past two to three years, 
Thailand has been the regional 
star, pulling in more foreign inves- 
tors than its neighbors. Taiwan 
and the United Stales are the larg- 
est investors after Japan. 

In 1988, approvals for Board of 
Investment privileges — which 
can include guarantees against 
state intervention and any of a 
range of tax concessions — were 
granted to 1,454 projects repre- 
senting a total investment value of 
200.89 billion baht <58.04 billion). 
This was a substantial gain over 
approvals in 1987, which were for 
625 projects with a value of 67.29 
billion baht 

For 1988, foreign investors ac- 
count for 888 of the approvals, 
with projects valued at 156.42 bil- 
lion baht. Foreign investment 
growth over 1987 parallels aggre- 
gate growth. 

According to the Thai Board of 
investment, however, projects 
seeking board privileges in the 
first nine months of 1989 fell by 
40.7 percent, while funds invested 
in them increased only 5.6 percent. 

Some foreign companies al- 
ready here express great satisfac- 
tion with the investment climate. 
Robert Martin, managing director 
of Colgate-Palmolive (Thailand!, 
praises Thai workers for their loy- 
alty and outstanding quality — 
“second to none." 
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Despite the investment boom, 
dissatisfaction, lingers. The pro- 
motion of unrestricted growth bus 
revealed a number of pitfalls, of 
which the worst is the failure of 
infrastructure to keep pace with 
development. 

“The economy and industrial- 
ization have shifted to a higher 
gear, so the first generation of in- 
frastructure is already bring uti- 
lized, and it is time for expansion 
for the next generation,” says Sta- 
pom Kavi tanon, deputy secretary 
general of the Board of Invest- 
ment. “The government has put it 
as a high priority." 

In a recent speech to Thai busi- 
ness representatives. Prime Minis- 
ter Chatichai Choonhavan said 
that the government has conunit- 


Thailand, Hisahiko Okazaki, re- 
cently warned that the denial of 
investment privileges to industries 
located around Bangkok would 
deter investors. 

In the first seven months of this 
year, the level of Japan's registered 
capital in projects requesting pro- 
motional privileges dropped to 
35.5 percent from the 39.8 percent 
registered in the corresponding 
period far 1988. 

While maintaining that investor 
interest in Thailand remains hi gh, 
Mr. Okazaki noted that in some 
cases, investors have decided to 
relocate their plants to nearby 
countries. 

Canon Corp. is one example. 
Last month, Canon announced it 
had decided to build two new 


Many complain that Japanese companies 
fall short in the transfer of technology. 


lesser extent. South Korean pro- 
ducers, who have been forced off- 
shore by rising wages and strong 
currencies, are accused of setting 
up “dead-end" indus tries to mafag 
quick profits for a few years on 
low-technology goods while incen- 
tives are attractive and wages re- 
main relatively low. 

Many are even more concerned 
about Japanese investment, which 
dominates virtually all sectors. A 
big concern is the undue influence 
that comes from such a position of 
power. Some observers thought 
this was demonstrated earlier this 
year when the joint venture Thai- 
Asahi group managed to convince 
the Ministry of Industry to ban an 
Thai- American joint venture from 
ghqts fan- 
in a 
holds a 

virtual monopoly. 

More widespread is the com- 



plaint that Japanese 


ted an estimated $1.04 billion to 
infrastructure development over 
the next two yean. 

Companies already operating in 
Thailand are phlegmatic about the 
problem, winch was a product of a 
policy of fiscal responsibility that 
helped puD the country through 
tight times in the nrid-1 980s. “Peo- 
ple can cope" is the attitude that 
many companies take. 

The medium-term prognosis is 
not encouraging. Despite its suc- 
cesses, decentralization has been 
neither rapid nor widespread 
enough to take the pressure off 
Bangkok. 

To encourage continued decen- 
tralization, the Board of Invest- 
ment is incrementally withdraw- 
ing promotional privileges for new 
investments from congested areas 
around Bangkok. In many of the 
57 preferred provinces outside 
Bangkok, however, investors com- 
plain of inadequate roads, tele- 
communications and electricity. 

The Japanese ambassador to 


camera and video camera lens 
plants, valued at over $16 million, 
in Malaysia, instead of Thailand 
as it originally had planned. 

Meanwhile, the government has 
begun to promote industrial com- 
plexes ana estates with attractive 


privileges for investors. Most are 
privately i 


ay developed but adhere to 
certain standards, which allows 
them tax incentives and other 
privileges from the government. 
Other problems are on the horizon 
for investors — most notably a big 
shortfall in skilled manpower, a 
problem that will take at least a 
generation to address. 

Thai officials are eager to 
tamper with their successful strat- 
egy, which (hey fee] is ultimately 
self-limiting. Several questions 
hare bees raised about the quality 
of investment. 

The short-term complaint is 
that many recent projects repre- 
sent low-end industrialization, the 
tropical equivalent of smokestack 
industries. Taiwanese and. to a 


short in tire transfer of tech- 
nology. Much of the investment 
boom is the outcome of the search 
companies for off- 
production bases; but the 
of s up po r t in g industries 
i been slow. 

In this regard, however, change 
appears to becoming. Mir. Stapom 
erf the Board cf Investment notes a 
case in point: Until recently, Thai- 
land imported all the components 
for assembling televisions, bat re- 
cently a joint venture plant to pro- 
duce CRTs opened, outer projects 
are in the works, and two years 
down the line he expects that all 
components wiQ be able to be 
sourced locally. 

Thai businessmen and officials 
would like to see more Americans 
and Europeans enter the scene, 
and an increasing number of high- 
level delegations are being sent to 
this end. If successful, these pro- 
motional efforts will ploy a major 
role in defining Thailand's new 
investment frontier. 


Leaping Values 


Thailand's Securities 
/uu Exchange Index 
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Global Trends Fail 
To Stymie Stock 
Market Optimism 


By Peter du Pont 


B 


GRANT PECK, a free-lance jour- 
nalist in Bangkok, contributes to 
UPI and The Straits Times. 


ANGKOK — Investors 
in the Thai stock market, 
buoyed by the country's 
strong growth and favor- 
able business climate, bulled then 
way into 1989 and pushed tbensar- 

ket forward a remarkable 80 per- became the second major mlema- 
eent during the first nme months of tional exchange to register the SET 
rear. Hie Securities Exchange 

as an a u n muw l marln-t 


during the first six months of 1989 
exceeded the net inflow for all of 
1988 (13.95 billion as compared to 
II S billion baht). In 1986, the net 
capit al inflow from abroad to die 
SET was just 231 billion bahL 
The internationalization of the 
SET was helped along in March 
when the London Stock Exchange ' 


hy 


Mobilizing Savings Is Priority 
Of Finance Ministry and Banks S 

B 


the year. The Securities Exchange 
of Thailand (SET) index ' 
from 386.73 cm Jan. 1 to 
Friday, OcL 13. 

The value of securities traded 
during the first six months of 1989 
increased 22 percent compared to 
the same period in 1988 — from 95 
billion baht (S38 Whom) to 122 
b&ioa baht Eight new securities 
added, to make a total of 148 
listed on the exchange, 
bull market faded abruptly, 
however, on Oct 16 as SET inves- 


ANGKOK — Thai 
bankers prospered along 
with the rest of the econ- 
omy in 1989 as an ex- 
pected liquidity squeeze failed to 


i i 


peace liquidity squeeze tailed to 
materialize. Nevertheless, a debate 
was joined as to how to cope with 
a growing gap between savings 
and investment, which will accel- 
erate as infrastructure projects en- 
ter the pipeline. 

For the first six months of 1989. 
total financial institution deposits 
increased by 11.7 percent, to 
1.296.2 billion baht ($51.85 bil- 
lion), from the end of 1988, driven 
by a big GDP increase: higher per- 
sonal incomes and competitive de- 
posit incentives. 

The most important contributor 
to high liquidity this year was a 
huge inflow of offshore funds — 
90.8 billion baht by October — 
main ly for direct investment and 
securities trading on the SET. 

The increase in public savings 
and an incremental interest rate 
war, to take advantage of the June 
removal of the 9 J percent interest 
rate ceiling on commercial banks' 
fixed deposits of over one year's 
maturity, are expected to keep the 
growth in deposits at the same 
steady level over the next few 
months. 

Commercial banks complained 
about the lifting of the ceiling 
while lending interest raxes re- 
mained fixed at 15 percent, and an 
attempt to cooperatively set a new 
voluntary ceiling was a very tem- 
porary success ai best 

Other measures to mobilize sav- 
ings announced by the Finance 
Ministry included lax incentives 
for businesses setting aside capital 
reserves for expansion, a tax re- 
duction c - interest from small ac- 


counts, tax privileges for life insur- 
ance policy holders, and the 
establishment of provident funds. 

Loans by all finanriai institu- 
tions increased 14 percent from 
end -88 for the first half of the year, 
to 1.227.3 billion baht Lending 
was spurred by very active public 
and private investment, especially 
in a number of large-scale infra- 
structure and development pro- 
jects. Demand for boosing and 
construction loans was also hi g h. 

Extensive — and expensive — 
investment projects are expected 
to sustain a high demand for mon- 
ey for the next fire years, accord- 
ing to Banyong Lamsam, presi- 
dent of Thai Fanners Sank. 
According to Mr. Banyong, in- 
vestment activities over the next 
five years are expected to grow at 
an average rate of 31 percent, 
while savings are expected to rise 
24 percent Demand for invest- 
ment funds will be about 32 nil* 
lion baht while savings will be 
about 25 trillion baht leading to 
an investment gap of 700 billion 
baht. 


F 


INANCE Minister Pra- 
mual Sabkavasu has be- 
come increasingly asser- 
tive in setting policy to 
tackle both short- and long-term 


liquidity problems. 


Pramual is thought to con- 
sult closely with Bconcbu Rqjan- 
astien. a former top executive of 
Bangkok Bank who lobbied to 
have the Finance Ministry agree to 
issue the first new licenses since 
1972 to foreign banks. Some two 
dozen applied for the privilege. 
Five major conditions were post- 
ed: initial capitalization of at least 
S50 million; 5300 million lending 


to Thai borrowers in the first three 
years; activities limited to whole- 
sale banking apart from mort- 
gages and housing loans; SO per- 
cent of credit extended most be 
financed with offshore funds; and 
the bank’s group lending to Thai- 
land must not be reduced from its 
current level. 

In October it was announced 
that only four banks had met all 
conditions, and it was apparent 
that two or three of them were 
from Japan, to the consternation 
of officials worried about Japa- 
nese economic domination. 

“We wan led new banks from aQ 
major parts of the world, but only 
four have qualified," said Mr. Pra- 
mual “So we are still open to new 
applicants.” 

. Fourteen foreign banks current- 
ly operate in T hailand The top 
three in terms of assets are Mitsui 
Bank (with about 14 trillion baht), 
Bank of Tokyo and Citibank. The 
same three banks are the leading 
lenders, while Standard Chartered 
Bank is the third largest 
taker after the Japanese 

Mr. Pramual is countiL^. 

on offshore money to badge (fie 
savings-iavestment gs " 

October he instructed 

Thailand lo develop a policy un- 
der which new major projects will ’ 
mobilize more funds from abroad 
in order, be said, to conserve li- 
quidity in local markets. 

Some economists saw tfcfa as a 
precipitous reversal of policy, and 
feared that encouraging ihe inflow 
erf new foreign funds was too big a 
step too soon, that ad din g more . 
money coidd exacerbate a nascent 
inflationary tendency. 


tors — spooked by the I 
freefall in the New York 


Ex- 


change the previous Friday — en- 
ds: index 


in panic selling and 1 
44 paints, or 63 percent, in me 
trading session. 

Since mid-October, the SET, 
though dearly finked to fluctua- 
tions in the major marV^t^ has 
slowly dimbed back to its i 


h igh. The prevailing 


investors seems to be one 
cautious op timism 
“Right now people are showing a 


as an approved market 

US. investors may also soon- 
find it easier to pur their dollars;'; 
into the SET. Four major U5. ■' 
banks — J.P. Morgan, the Bank of 
New York, Gtibank NA and Ir-.. 
ving Trust — are seeking to have - 
Thai shares sold on the US. market ;■ 
through American Depositary Re- 
ceipts, or ADRs. 

The rapid growth in the Thai' 
stock market has given SET ccecu- - 
lives cause far concern. Mr. Mar- ' 
uey, the SET president, is planning- 
to set up a stock analysis institute . 
in conjunction with the Association • 
<& Members of the Exchange. The • 
SET is also planning to computcr- 
ize all erf its trading by early 1991. 
The increase in volume has been '■ 
staggering: from an average,; 
monthly vaaune of about 5 million % 
shares in 1980 to as many as 300 
million shares per month in mid- 
1989. A contract was signed in Sep- 
tember with the Midwest Stock. Ex- 
change (Chicago) and Digital 


certain willingness to wait," says Corp. to supply a turn-key canmot- 
PkuJ Easor, an analyst at Baring Prized trading system for the Thai ! 
Research Ltd. in Bangkok. “There exchange at a cost erf 199 mfltion - 
is a certain giddiness. Corporate b&bt- 

perfonnance this year looks good. The plans to computerize the 
Some sectors, like cement, are very market do not address the appro* - 
strtmg. The market will continue to tension that somr analysts fed' 
grow, ate financials will get bigger °ver the rapid growth in the SET. . 
as the volume increases.” NLmit Nontapunthawat, chief v 

The shift from debt to equity economist of tire Bangkok Bank ; 
financing has been a major tread in Ltd., agrees that the SET has be- . 
tire Thai economy. According to come un important source of funds ■* 



baht a few years ago to nearly 400 
billion baht today. Since 1987, the 
share of Thai capital in the stock 


Mr. 
market is 
rules are 


money for new 
companies,” 
Ninrit. “However, the 
too fast. New . 
the situations." 


sap In early mad5el b® “creased from 7 to 20 10 JuI Y. for example, plans were ' 
tithe Bank erf percent, while the share in banks announced for a committee to su- 
has declined from 68 to 60 percent. POfYise the listing: of new firms and * 


68 to 60 percent. P®vise the listing of new firms and* 
“ T h ailand needs to nse comtv the capital increases of listed and - 

autho rized companies, to stop * 
firms from sdline new share issues ’ 


Grant Peck 


financing to compete with 
oped countries,” says Weerasak 
Suk-Anarak, the SET vice presi- 
dent. “Otherwise, companies are 
still like family businesses. If the 
debMpnequity ratio is too Hi gh , 
companies wflj go bankrupt in 
slump years,” 

Foreign mrestment has played a 
small tet significant role in the 
SETs strong growth. The net capi- 
tal inflow from abroad to the SET 


at unreahsucauy mgn prices. 

For now, however, “There are 
no m ad er trading laws,” Mr. Ni- 
mit said, “and new fistines are not 
regulated." 


PETER DU PONT is an i 
Manager magazine, a Bangkok- 
based business vieekfy that will be- 
gin publication in early 1990. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 

Foreign Joint Ventures 
Need Constant Tuning’ 

By LOUIS UCHTTELLE 

New York Times Service 

N EW YORK — Without a doubt, ajomt venture with a 
foreign partner Is the fastest and least costly way for a 
manufacturing company to expand ab roa d. Thou- 
sands are being formed, but as they proliferate, US. 
companies are learning, sometimes painfully, that partner- 
ships require constant revampin g to survive. 

Whatever the tunnoQ, the jomt venture, once considered a 
peripheral operadon, is becoming part of the corporate structure, 
as commonplace as the personnel depar tment 
**lhere is a strategic imperative for companies to get worldwide 
positions very quickly, and the joint venture is suited to this 
task,” said ChxisiODher A. : 


Hie quickest way to 
get a worldwide 
position is also one 
of the trickiest. 
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Bartlett, a Harvard 
School professor. 

Few companies are wealthy 
enough to operate factories 
abroad or to maintain salt»y 
people and distribution net- 
works overseas. Even those 

that can do so often choose to 

take on a partner anyway — to 

gW. at the partner’s technology or simply to avoid bearing the 
entire cost of a risky enterprise. Even giant Coca-Cola Co. joined 
with Cadbury-Schweppes PLC to build a canning and bottling 
plant in Yorkshire, England. 

But what happens when the joint venture (or alliance, or 
marketing agreement, whatever the label) veers from its original 
goal? Or what do the partners do when the venture becomes much 
more important to one party than to the other? 

Or how do they handle it when t he affiance beco mes fo big flr| ^ 
successful that it takes on a life of its own, beyond the control of 
either partner? 

“They become mere shareholders,” «iH Kflridii Ofomar* a 
managing director at McKinsey & Co., the U.S. management 
consulting firm. Mr. Ohmae and others p redic t that the joint 
venture trend wSl eventually produce a host of new, hu ge 
worldwide corporations — among them such emerg i n g gian ts 33 
Fuji-Xerox (both Fuji Photo Film Co. and Xerox Corp. make 
copiers) and Shin Caterpillar Mitsubishi (earth movers). 


Translation Comes of Age in America 


By Doreen Mangan 

New York Timer Service 
NEW YORK As an organized industry, 
the language translation business is an infant 
on the verge of growing up. 

Although a huge global market exists — 
estimates range from $10 billion to SIS bil- 
lion a year — it is served largely by thousands 
of free-lances, agencies of five people or 
fewer and corporate translation staffs. 

hi 1989, die top 10 translation companies 
worldwide comrofled less than 1 percent of 
the global market, with combined revenues 
estimated at $100 nnllioa. 

Major players have not emerged, at least in 
the United States, because of the industry’s 
cottage-like nature and the English-only alti- 
tude of Americans. 

But donand for translation is head 
U.S. exports rose by 27 percent in 1 
biggest increase in a decade, fueling the need 
for everything from contracts to sues infor- 
mation in a host of languages. Moreover, US. 
companies crave access to the technology 
flowing out of Japan, and they are preparing 
for the post- 1992 era, when trade Miners 
evaporate in Europe, which has nine official 


The translation industry is starting to show 
big- basin ess instincts. A few T ?.S. ewnj«ni«, 
like Berlitz International Inc. and Alpnet, 
I sprees to position mem- 
y. And Bowne & Co. Inc. 


m 


ness contracted with the stock market, en- 
tered the translation business last month. 

The increased activity may hdp popularize 
co mp u t e rize d translation p r ogr am s, which 


have not been widely used because of their 
cost. At least that is what is attracting several 
Japanese electronics companies to the US. 
market 

At EJ. DuPont dc Nemours & Co n de- 
mand for translation service has soared as 
foreign markets daim a growing share of the 
company’s revenue — 44 percent last year, 
compared with 39 percent in 1981 So far ihfo 

Few in the translation 
industry have made the 
leap from cottage to 
corporation. Berlitz and 
Alpnet are exceptions. 

year, the company has translated 70,000 
pages of documents, up from 12,000 in 1980. 

At Ford Motor Co., translation has given 
the company added efficiency in training 
plant personnel worldwide. Four years ago. 
Ford installed a computerized system, which 
costs about $250,000 a year to maintain, to 
speed the translation of technical training 

materials 

*Tn the past, we explained new technology 
or procedures to managers and expected 
them to pass messages down to the operation- 
al level/* said Groff Cookson, a training 
associate at the company. “We are introduc- 
ing a lot of technology and you can't do that 
without training people at a very fast rate.** 

The translated documents can be called up 


in the primary or secondary languages used at 
a given plant on computers on tee factory 
floor. 

Few in the translation industry have made 
the leap from cottage to corporation, but 
Berlitz and Alpnet are notable exceptions. 
Both have gone global, mainly by acquisi- 
tions, becoming among the world's largest 
translation companies. 

While many a ynny* offer translation in 
only a few languages at only one location, 
these two c o m p a nies specialize in downs of 
languages, have multiple sites and also offer 
typesetting, printing, graphics and desktop 
publishing services. 

Multinational clients are their orimarv tar- 
gets. Alpnet found ihgt 40 multinationals 
surveyed spent $600 million on translation 
annually. And large users may fed more 
comfortable with a large t ransla tor, 

“They are no longer interested in someone 
working up two fbghts of stairs in a back 
alley," said Geoffrey Kingscott, editor of 
Language International magazine in Notting- 
ham, England. 

For Berlitz, translation was a natural ex- 
tension erf its core business. The company has 
about 260 language schools in 25 countries. It 
entered the translation business is 1984 by 
acquiring a technical translator in California. 

In March, i: paid Ogilvy Group Inc. about 
S5 million for Euramerica, a translator of 
advertising and sales materials. A S2J> mil- 
lion purchase in June of Institut for Fagsprog 
ApS in Copenhagen filled a gap is its Europe- 
an service. Berlitz should have revenue from 

See LANGUAGE, Page 19 



Growth 
Is Forecast at a 
Steady 3% in ’90 


China Internal Debt Hits 80 Billion Yuan 


B 


UT “MANY JOINT VENTURES, in fact, end op in 
buyouts,** said Stephen Cooney of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufa ct urer s, “with c om p an y gaming control 

of the enterprise." 

’^t was how American Telephone & Telegraph Co. resolved 
its joint venture with Phili ps Industries NV, the electronics and 
communications giant of the Netherlands. The imdartaVing, fn 
AT&T’s opinion, quickly veered from its original goaL 

In theroriy 1980s, having no overseas operations and seeking 
to become a multinational corporation overnight, AT&T estab- 
lished a jointly owned company with Philips to manufactur e and 
market telecommunications equipment in Europe. AT&T sup- 
plied the technology; Philips the marketing clout. 

AT&T, however, finally decided that while Philips was learn- 
ing a lot about telecommunications it was not doing enrmgh 
marketing of a product that, for Philips, was only one of many, 
AT&T officials said. So AT&T bought control of the venture. 

Many smaller companies, forced into joint ventures for surviv- 
al, face problems .timflar to AT&T's, although none usually arises 
right away. Three years ago Pfamley Cos. of Paris, Tennessee, a 
manufacturer of automobile engine hoses, was struggling to sell 
to the Japanese auto plmts in the United States. Itcracked the 
market only after entering a joint venture with a Japanese auto 
parts company, Marago Rubber. 

A key to the venturers success, so far, is that the two companies 
sell different products to the same customers: Plumley’s hoses 
and Marugo’s motor mounts and shock absorbers. Joint ventures 

See VENTURE, Page 19 


Compiled by Oir Staff from Dispa t cher 

BEIJING — China has a domes- 
tic debt of 80 billion yuan (21.5 
ballian) and will begin incurring 
new debts to repay old ones with 
the approach of a peak repayment 
period next year, a senior econo- 
mist said Monday. 


the State Debt Management De- 
partment under the Finance Minis- 
try, told the Xinhua news agency 
that the g ov ernm ent must repay 30 
billion yuan in debt in 1990. 

Western bankers warn that the 
burden of domestic debt is more 

alarming than that of China’s for- 
eign debt, which reached $40 tril- 
lion at the end of last year, because 
it is rising so rapidly. 

Mr. Zhang stressed that all debts 

meat also faces the maturing next 
year of about 57 billion of its for- 
eign debt, and has been hit by 
shortfalls' in tax revenues as the 


economy slides toward recession. 

He said domestic bonds, revived 
in China in 1981, include 51 trillion 
yuan in state Treasury bonds, 5.4 
billion yuan in construction bonds 
and 12 trillion yuan in “value-pre- 
serving” bonds. The domestic debt 
does not include bonds locally is- 
sued by Chinese banks and enter- 
prises, Mr. Zhang said. 

State workers are now required 
to buy two types of bonds: state 
bonds, which amount to about 4 
percent of annual wages, and pub- 
lic debt bands, about 8 percent of 
yearly income. 

The state issued 12 billion yuan 
in public debt bands in June, and 
gave workers until the end of the 
year to buy than. The bonds ma- 
ture in three years. 

China plans to issue a total of 22 
hiltirwi yuan in bonds this year, but 
many people are reluctant to buy 
than 

“First, they are compulsory and 
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By Liam Pleven 

Special to the Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Despite recent blows 
to the Hollywood ego, the major 
U.S. studios are expeoed to contin- 
ue to dominate the movie industry 
worldwide in coming years, indus- 
try sources say. 

"They’re really in a field of their 
own,” said Christopher Akers, a 
media analyst with Citicorp in 
London, referring to “the majors,” 
as the big Hollywood studios are 
called. 

But outside North America, that 
dominance could be a hollow vic- 
tory — a majority share of a stag- 
nating audience — unless the Euro- 
pean movie industry modernizes, 
die sources said. 

One of the most widely perceived 
needs is for improvement in die 
movie dirotersthrotselves. 

“Cinemas tended to be given a 
Band-Aid kind of maintenance,*’ 
said Michael Williams- Jones, chief 
executive officer of United Interna- 
tional Pictures, which handles Par- 
amount, Universal and MGM/UA 
films in foreign markets. 

This sector erf the industry, he 
added, “has got to have the confi- 


dence to invest massively in the 
infrastructure.” 

Questions about the future of 
markets outside North America for 
films made, financed or distributed 
by U.S. companies come at time of 
perceived threats posed by the Eu- 
ropean Community’s quota plan 
for non- European television pro- 
gramming and by Sony Corp.’s ac- 
quisition of Columbia Pictures. 

Both developments sparked 
fears that the U.S. entertainment 
industry was faring nnanticipaied 
battles abroad. 

France, Italy, Spain. Britain and 
West Germany axe, with Japan, 
among the top film markets outside 
North America in terms of local 
production and U.S. imports. 

The potential growth in audi- 
ences abroad, the extent of which is 
a subject of debate, has become a 
focus because U.S. moviemakers 
are wefl-poshioned to profit, ac- 
cording to industry sources. 

European films may do well at 
borne rat rarely compete abroad, 
according to Bruce Alderman, a 
Pads correspondent for Variety, a 
major trade publication. On the 

See MOVIES, Page 19 
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More Budget Cuts Seen 
For Chrysler in 1990 
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Coupiled by Our Staff Frem Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — Lee A Xa- 
cocca, the chairman erf Chrysler 
Corp., indicated Monday that shig- 
gish car and truck sales could force 
the company to increase 
cuts to $15 bflKon or more by i 
aid of 199a 

About $1 bOHan is budget cuts 
had already been planned. 

- Analysts said Chrysler may 
eventually need to divest some 
noncore businesses to bolster its 
unprofitable anto operations, 
winch have been hurt by a slump- 
ing UJ3. car market and 
competition. 

According to Mr. Iacocca, as- 
sembly plant closings were also 
possible tor the nation’s third-larg- 
est automate. 

“I think the hjlfinn is a catalyst 
to say You’ve got to continue to 
find efficiencies evay day of your 
life, guys, and it doesn’t stop after 
you get to SI fdHao, , yoa keep 
going,’” ML 

“So I drink tfd be safe to say the 
bOKoa is far openers, and we’ve 
probably got another half a billion 
we're thinking about already,” he 
said. 

Asked whether additional 
dosings were fitey, he said: ' 
be. We don't know how deep the 
recession is yet.” 


Eariier this month, Chrysler said 
it would stop production of Omni 
and Horizon subcompacts at a De- 
troit assembly plant m February. 

Analysts Monday *b»t the 
company needs more earn to devel- 
op car programs crucial to its fu- 
ture competitiveness and viability. 
While Chrysler is not in a cash 
squeeze now, analysts said some 
holdings, like its CInysler Technol- 
ogies unit, could be sold or spun- 
off to generate funds. 

“We could absolutely see mere 
divestitures from Chryskr,” said 
Scott Mieriis, an analyst at Morgan 
Stanley & Co. 

Of the Big Three U.S. automak- 
ers, Chrysler is the weakest in fi- 
nancial terms. The conroany, based 
in Highland Park , Himigim, is de- 
pendent an the softening North 
American market and its product 
mix is weighted towards low-profit- 
ability gftipn cars, analy sts Mid. 

Its rivals, General Motors Corp. 
and Ford Motor Ca, are having a 
anflady lough time in the home 
market bm their results are cush- 
ioned by profitable overseas opera- 
tions, wbch Chrysler lacks. 

In the third quarter, Chrysler 
earned just 10 cents a share, before 
a one-time gain of $1.32 a share, 
down from 50 cents a share last 
year. (AP, Reuters) 


deducted from my salary, “ said a 
Beijing hospital worker, who said 
two months of this year’s salary 
would go for the bonds. “Second, 
people are skeptical as to whether 
they will be repaid." 

Mr. Zhang said that in 1981 
bonds were of 10 -year duration and 
/ided interest of only 4 percent, 
it that now they were to mature in 
two or three years. The interest rate 
has jumped from 14 percent at the 
beginning of this year to about 20 
percent currently. 

China's inflation rate is also 
about 20 percent. 

The government says its budget 
deficit lor the past few years has 
been around 8 billion yuan, but 
Western economists say it could be 
as much as four times that ammml 
if foreign loans and the issuance erf 
Treasury bonds were included. 

The budgetary crisis has wors- 
ened in recent months as a sharp 
economic downturn, fallout from a 


year-long austerity program, has 
cut tax revenues from money-los- 
ing factories. 

Beijing’s conservative leaders, 
who are stressing that large state- 
owned industries must be the main- 
stay of China's socialist economy, 
have also been forced into shelling 
out billions of yuan in subsidies. 

Mr. Zhang said C hina would in- 
cur new debts to repay old ones and 
would establish a domestic debt- 
repayment foundation in the next 
few years. 

Western economists have ad- 
vised Beijing to diversify the range 
of debt instruments, starting with 
three-month bills that would be at- 
tractive to companies and institu- 
tions, and would give the govern- 
ment more policy flexibility. 

But China has replied that h 
does not have the needed technical 
facilities or management tech- 
niques to handle such a large vol- 
ume of business. (AP. Reuters \ 


Reuert 

BONN — West Germany’s 
economy will continue lo grow at 
almost the same rate in 1990 as this 
year, but policy-makers should be- 
ware of a resurgence or inflation, 
according to a report Monday by 
an independent group of experts. 

The annual report to the govern- 
ment by five economists forecast 
that growth and inflation will both 
be around 3 percent in 1990. 

The West German economy last 
year grew 3.6 percent over the pre- 
vious year, a record for the decade. 
Government officials expect the 
economy togrow around 4 percent 
this year. Finance Minister Thro 
Waigel said in September he ex- 
pected the economy to grow by at 
least 3 percent in 1990. 

“It's crucial that price pressures 
not increase the danger of infla- 
tionary tension.” the report said. 

The' group leader, Hans Karl 
Schneider, said the driving force 
behind the economy next year will 
be domestic spending, with wages 
increasing, the work force rising 
and real income increasing dne to 
tax cuts. 

He said that household income 
was expected to rise by about 4 
percent, or 100 billion Deutsche 
marks (5543 billion), and with sav- 
ings expected to increase only by 
about 33 percent the difference 
would go on consumer spading. 

In the report, the economists rec- 
ommended that West German 
workers be given a one-time pay- 
ment at next year’s wage negotia- 
tions due to the healthy state of 
corporate profits. 

Companies are expected to show 
record profits in 1989. The report 
also said workers should accept a 
wage agreement that covers several 
years and not just one year. 

Mr. Schneider told a news con- 
ference the wage negotiations were 
very important for the future of the 
economy. If production costs rise 
too much due to high wage settle- 
ments, the ament economic boom 
could be over by 1991, he said. 

1G Metall West Germany’s larg- 
est union, has said it is considering 
a pay increase demand of between 
7.5 percent and 9 percent. 

The report said it had not been 
able to make a proper assessment 


of the effect on the economy of the 
hundreds of thousands of East 
Germans and ethnic Germans ar- 
riving in West Germany this year. 

Unemployment was not expected 
to fall below the psychologically im- 
portant 2 million barrier this year or 
in 1990. 

Mr. Schneider said that the 
group planned to issue a special 
report on the effect of the refugee 
influx on the West German econo- 
my early next year. 


Nixdorfs Luft 
Resigns, New 
Chief Named 

Reuters 

PADERBORN, West Ger- 
many — The chairman of Nix- 
dorf Computer AG, Klaus 
Lull, resigned Monday, but 
the company gave no reason 
for his decision to leave the 
post he has held since 1986. 

A Nixdorf spokesman said 
that Horst Nasko, a board 
member, had been named the 
new chairman of the manage- 
ment board. The spokesman 
also said that the company’s 
restructuring program would 
continue. 

The computer maker last 
week denied a report in the 
business magazine Wirts- 
chaftswoche that its superviso- 
ry board would give a vote of 
no confidence in Mr. Luft on 
Monday. 

Nixdorf has hero struggling 
to turn itself around. Last 
year, it reported an operating 
loss of 59.8 million Deutsche 
marks ($323 million), after an 
operating profit of 330.6 mil- 
lion DM in 1987. For the first 
nine months of this year, Nix- 
dorf had a pretax loss of 168 
million DM. 

The West German press has 
tended to link Nixdorf s prob- 
lems to Mr. Luft’s back- 
ground. which is in sales and 
marketing rather than in the 
technical ad of the business. 
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Market Sales 


NYSE 4 run. volume 
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Ames 4 tjn. volume 
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Close Prev. 
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NYSE index 
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Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y. 


NOV. 17 275.976 444. 

Nov. 14 J»0J77 460, 

Nov. IS 357.70 SO?; 

NOv. U 3SSX82 504, 

Nov 13 38*439 483. 
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Via The Associated Press 


Dow Jones Averages 


Oden HM Lew Law aw. 

Indus 245145 245*44 241540 243244—2042 
Trans 1W06) miff 11S1J2 114123 — 27.92 
22049 22171 31875 22041 — 1.07 
Camp 1 007317 161148 *8071 992L55- 1174 
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Standard & Poor's index 
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Finance 
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SP100 


High low dost CK» 
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341,90 33879 33975 —274 
319X2 31575 31MS —U9 
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Ferranti Stock 
Falls on Details 
Of Its Scandal 

Agencc Fnuice-Prase 
LONDON — Shares in the 
electronics gian t Ferranti Inter- 
national Signal PLC fell sharp- 
ly Monday, following the re- 
lease of details Friday of its 
losses in a contracts scandal. 

The stock was down 5.5 
pence, or S percent, at 48 
pence near the close. 

The scale of Ferranti's prob- 
lems makes the possibility of a 
takeover more likely, and at a 
lower price than had beat ex- 
pected, analysts said 
British Aerospace PLC con- 
sidering a joint takeover bid far 
Ferranti with Thomson-CSF of 
France, said Monday it was - 
still studying Ferranti’s ac- 
counts and may have a decision 
in two to three weeks. 


Defense Concerns Dent N.Y. Stocks 


Compiled by Our Staff Frm Dispatches pressure the overall market and send 
NEW YORK — Slock prices defense-related issues tumbling, 
dosed sharply lower Monday in Traders said analysts at Smith 
light trading on the New York Barney and Shearson Lehman Hut- 
Stock Exchange, as prospects for k*c downgraded Raytheon and 
p pntftfym rollba c ks sent dgfgnsc is- Lockheed. Neither Smith Barney 
sues reeling and sparked new con- nor Shearson would comment on 
ceres about the U.S. economy. the recommendations, however. 

_ . . , . UAL Corp. sank almost S13 a 

■n^ Dow fe^ mdmmal avc- ^ a, ^ repons Friday of trou- 
ge, which do*d 17 pants higher ble ^ ^ la j£ ^ „ 

f™* a & feU 0 62 UAL. the parent company of Unit- 


to 59ft after reports that the 


WorM Stock Martas 

Via Agence France Phsse Closing pikes in local am&ieics, Nov. 20 


2,632.04. 

Among broader market gauges, 
the New York Stock Exchange 
composite index fell J _25 to 188.03 


had readied a tentative a-rrlfm^ 

Prices closed lower in moderate 
trading on the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

The Amex Market Value index 
fell i .87 to 371 .48. Volume eased to 
12.63 million shares, compared 
with 14.09 million shares traded 
Friday. (UP I, Reuters) 


ft?*! 


M. r; 






■Vv'. 



ed Airlines. 

Great Northern Nekoosa was 
the most active NYSE issue, up ft 
to 61ft after reports that Georgia- 


and Standard & Poor's 500-stock Pacific sweetened its bid for the 
index fell 126 to 339 J5. company to 563 a share. 

Decline outpaced advances by . 

2-1, while volume slipped to 128. 17 J 10 59 > ^ ^ a "““P Fn ' 

million shares, compared with ^ b “£** ^tmeemenu 

151.04 million traded Friday. aerospace and ddenss is- 

sues. Raytheon sank 6ft to 68ft, 
Analysts said Defense Secretary General Dynamics tumbled 4 ft to 
Richard Cheney’s call for Pentagon 44^ Martin Marietta plunged 4ft to 
budget cuts totaling 5180 bHHon 39ft. Lockheed lost 3ft to 35ft, and 
over the next several years com- Litton plummeted 8ft to 76ft. 
bined with weak economic data to Boeing was the exception, 


USl Rifures 

Via The Associated Press 



Swoon Swoon 
Hlon Low 


PORK BELLIES (CMEJ 
40J00 lbs.- rant! per lb. 

*560 3L30 Fab 4140 44,45 *745 4270 —177 

4440 38.15 Mar 6370 63J5 41.90 6277 —78 

4115 39J0 Mnv 6m 6X90 6130 4175 —.95 

61.10 39.95 Jul 6030 6030 58.92 59-30 —130 

59-50 39 JO Aua 57.95 57.95 57 JO 57 JO — TJQ 

Est. Stale* 74156 Prev. Soles SJ64 
Prev. Day Open ini. 14.770 ott 47 


Grains 


WHEAT (CBT) 


5400 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 

4.40V5 

3X8 

Dec 

4.10 

4.11 

463 

387 

Mar 

cn>k 

4.14 

4J2 

3X0 

May 

192% 

1»5 

3JU 

362«+ 

Jul 

163 

164V: 

173 

360 

Sep 

368 

349 

178^ 

154 

Dec 

179V: 

3J0 


Est. Sale* Prev. Sales 1X039 

Prev. Dav Open I nt. 52,119 
CORN (CBT) 

5JXX) bumlnlmiim- dollars par butoel 
2.95 2.!8«6i Dec 2J8W 2J91ft 

xa*vj 22b Mar X43P4. xxm 

IM'I 2 J 0 May 2479k 2470k 

285 2J1 Jul 251 251 

271 229 Sen 245 24514 

263V: X22 Dee 242 ZJ2V, 

255 241 Mar 249 249Uh 

EsI. Soles Prev. Sales 28.943 

Prev. Day Open lnl.199.189 up 127 
SOYBEANS (CBT) 

5JX»bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
7.93 5.48 Nov S43W 5J3 Vj 

7X7 551 Jan 5.911k 5.94 Vl 

7.74 5 X 3161 Mar 6J5 6 Jfn& 

778 57314 May 6 . 10 V: 6 .IBV 1 

7J1 5.78V1 Jul 47714 677W 

705 5.78 Aug 477V] 677Vl 

640 5-68 Sep 6.13 6.13 

640 16414 Nov 6.16 616 

*75 5JI7 Jan 

Esi. Sales Prev. sales 23x54 

Prev, Day Open Ini. 96834 up t J98 
SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT) 

100 Ians- dollars Per Ian 

260.00 17150 Dec 18840 18840 

23000 17550 Jan 18450 10680 

34970 175X0 Mar 18621 134-20 

23050 17450 May 18600 185.10 

20600 174.08 Jul 185-00 185-00 

188.00 17150 Aub 184.00 1800 

185.00 17150 Sea 18450 1B440 

184 JW I74JX) Oct 10450 18450 

18450 17X00 Dec I84J0 10400 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 12996 

Prev. Dav Open Ini. 44JS6 off 151 
SOYBEAN OIL (CBT] 

MOM lb* dollars per looms. 

2605 1BL13 Dec 1947 1947 

25X5 18X5 Jan 1945 1947 

25X5 1878 Mar 2074 20-30 

26J B 19X8 May 20X0 3070 

2540 1950 Jul 20-90 2058 

23.90 1950 AUO 2Di!S 2047 

21.70 1950 Sep 20.93 3093 

21 JS 2040 Oct 20.90 2190 

2150 20.10 Dec 2141 2141 

2145 2045 Jan 20.90 2090 

Esi. Sales Prev. Sales 9710 

Prev. Du> Open Im. 70513 up 584 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CME) 

*0400 IDs. - cents per lb. 

7S.75 6X00 Dec 7450 7575 7485 75X3 

75-57 6940 Fee 74.15 7455 73JS 74X5 

7557 7040 Apr 73-ffl 7440 7365 7185 

7145 49.75 Jun 71.12 71X2 7050 71.17 

7195 69.12 Auo 4*50 69J2 69JS WAD 

e*?’? 5 , „ 0cf r “^-75 4940 6665 68.92 

Esi. Sales 15784 Prev. Sales 6429 
Prev. Dav Open IM. 74508 UP 386 
FEEDER CATTLE (CME> 

44400 ids.- cents per lb 

0450 7660 Nov 8300 8215 8290 8210 

8435 7730 Jan 02xo 8X50 8215 8240 

8305 7740 Mar B0XD 01.10 SOTO 0082 

82X5 JSMS Apr 0040 BOX0 0040 00.00 

0135 7360 MOV 79.10 79X5 77.10 7930 

B0 -30 7650 Auo 7*40 7940 7000 7600 

7V40 7040 Sec 7670 78X0 7830 7830 

7670 7621 Od 78X0 7648 7640 78X0 

ESI. Sales 815 Prev. Sales 524 
Prev. Dav Open ml. 7374 off 103 
HODS (CMEJ 
30400 ibs.- cents per lb. 

50.05 3675 Dec 4938 4*35 49.1] 49.47 

5030 41.75 Feb 50.17 50J0 49X0 5IL15 

4620 39.^0 Apr 45.90 4537 45J2 4530 

50 10 44X5 JIM 49.75 49.90 49.10 49X7 

fg-S f5?5 i ul MJ5 4930 49.77 

49-00 43.70 Aua 48X5 4695 4637 4833 

4430 403a Oct 44X0 4440 4405 44J5 

4532 4325 Dec 4530 4530 4535 45 15 

Esa. sales 7374 Prev. sales 9353 
Prev. Dav Ooen Int. 37,815 up214 


408VS AHHk +.00%. 
611V. 613%. +.91V, 
191 Vj 39441 +JOV, 
lAIMi 134V. +JQ 
247 369 +JQV. 

17BW 179VU +.01 94 


237 2J7Vb _JQM 
242 242V. — JUVa 

244 2441k — JHU 

24M 230 —HI 
244 2441k —XI 

241*1 2414« — JKJIt 
249 249 


5X5V. — B8V3 
544 95 — ,105k 
5972k —.10 

44I9W —.10 

6 r7Vi — ,10Vi 
6189a — joVa 
608 —AM 
6071k —MYt 
616 —09 


18550 18190 
18440 10500 
10390 1B4J0 
18240 15120 
18220 18290 
18200 18220 
10200 182*0 
18200 10200 
18140 18200 


1944 —JO 
1947 —29 

20.11 -25 

20X8 —26 

20X5 —26 

mao —22 
mss —22 
2045 —22 
20.95 -20 

3047 —20 
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OiKom Board at Trade 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
Iniematlonal Monetary Market 
Of Oiicooo Mercaniiie Eachanae 
Jjev York Cocoa, suoar. coffee Exchange 
New York Cotton ExcKMae 

Commodify Exchanoe. New York 

New York Mercaniiie Exchange 
Kansas City Board at Trade 
New York Futures Exchange 


COPPER (COMEX) 

25400 Jbs.- cents per lb. 

130JM 1MXD NOV 106X0 10A20 10630 10620 —270 
1*4°. „ Dec 10940 109.10 10590 106.10 —2-70 

Est. Sales 6300 Prev. Sales 4*2* 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 15446 otf516 

ALUMINUM (COMEX) 

40400 lbs.- cents per lb. 

NOV 7500 —30 

SH2 D8C 74J0 7ltJ 0 '650 7439 —30 

SS iSS, ^ -■% 

9530 953C 2sJo -30 

5W 753 c —30 

Dec 7530 —30 

JW1 7S30 —30 

Ma r 7530 —30 

MO> 7530 -30 

Jul 7530 —30 

Est. Sales S Prev. Sales 8 *** 

Prev. Dav Open inf. B4 off3 
Eof. Sales 5 Prev. Sales 8 

Prev. Day Open Int. 8e off 3 

SILVER (COMEX) 

5000 tray ae.' cents per troy az. 

£12-2 S 0tf “f 5 “23 5*83 5*84 +14 

W64 5060 Dec 5683 5764 5*55 57UJ +14 

517 0 Jan 573X +20 

JIS-2 SS - 0 “Of 5825 5865 57*4 583X +34 

?!?•? SI'S 5Y2-S S97J 5873 5914 +22 

7{1J 5363 Jul MM3 6063 5970 6002 +24 

7*04 5454 Seo 6073 6143 6060 6J9J +26 

5«4 Dec 6194 6254 4174 421.1 +29 

4860 5*60 Jan *347 mo 

? ftar 4 ^ D t3Sa 4354 623X +3X 

fS» S35 MoV *423 6423 6425 6414 +14 

450.0 5854 Jul *454 6654 6*54 650X +34 

_ _ . _ Sea 65*2 +13 

Esi. Sales 33400 Prev. Sales 33471 
Prev. Dav Open mr. 926*0 off 1 12 

PLATINUM (NYME) 

50lroy oz.- dol lars per fra r 02 

fSfSS 52 s TO +4M 

SI'S Jon s 7®- w 531.40 S2SJ0 53030 +4J» 

“7 : *7500 Apr SU-00 53630 53130 53590 +4^ 

So? Sm iiL p*- 00 54X00 539-00 SOX +5.10 

48350 n 06 * » S f 5 ' 00 S 48 - 00 SSSOO 549J0 +680 

Est.SalM Prev. Soles 1114 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 

PALLADIUM (NYME) 

100 trovar- dollars per ax 

Nov 14630 

17730 320.SI Dec 1*6 l50 14740 14530 146*5 +145 

17640 I 2 L 00 Mar 145X5 146X5 U+M) U19Q +Jfl 

17600 133.00 Jun 14650 14640 14540 145.90 +35 

149 JO 13100 Sep 14*40 14600 145X5 146*0 +30 

143X5 13650 Dec 14740 14740 14740 146*0 +45 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 1447 

Prev. Day Open int. 


Currency Options 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE ^ 20 

OptFon A Strike 

Underlying Price Calls— Last Ruts— Luit 

Sep Oct Dec Sep Od Dec 
suoo AostraJian DfHlorvcents per unit, 

ADollr 72 r r r r 0.13 

7617 75 r r r 615 656 

7617 76 r r r 634 r 

7&17 w o.m r r r r 

41X30 Brill!!) PetmdKenft per wilt. 

B Fauna iso r t r OJo r 

155.98 15217 3JS r r 68S r 

1S5 98 151 1 JS r r 1X0 r SJ 

154.98 157V, 047 1X5 r U0 t 

>55.98 160 OJO 6M r SS r 

15S.96 HTV, r t 662 t r 

5M06 Canoaiaii DoHors^ent* per unit. 

CDallr SjVi r r r r 6!1 

B63* 85 0-46 r r 0X7 r 

0639 U 049 r 633 r r 

«JW Wesl German MarkKetns per unit. 


COLD (COMEX) 
in travoL- dollars per trav 02 
19140 37440 Nov 3*540 19530 


51*30 3*0*0 

M23Q 370.90 
51*40 364X0 


49740 37290 
48740 38040 
472J0 384J0 
455J0 387J0 
45600 3*480 
«J0 396J0 
439iffl 402*0 
43440 309 JO 


3*0*0 Dec 39*30 40600 
378.90 Jan 

344X0 Feb 40140 40650 
37040 Apr 406-10 41040 
372TO Jun 4MJ0 47530 
38040 Aua 41430 41730 
36430 Od 63130 42130 
38730 Dec 42540 423LC0 
3*440 Feb 
3*690 Apr 

402*0 Jun 44140 44140 
389 JO Aug 


51 130 

S3 2J0 
53 135 


DMark 51 

5654 R 

SAM £ 

5434 53 v, 

5*34 


S*Si 55 0X7 6*S I.T5 678 

5*34 S5V| 0X1 r s r 

5434 56 0.15 0J3 r r 

KJ* 57 e 0.14 037 r 

5434 58 r r 034 r 

635M08 Japanese ren-ioottn of a com per unit. 

J Yen 67 r r r r 


5434 53H r r * 626 r « 

Hii 54, 51 0 ^* V w oW 

S434 _ 55 637 665 1.15 671 r r 


«9J* 68 r 

49J9 48'+. r 

69X9 «9 (Mfl 

69 X9 6 9VS r 
69X9 To 0J1 


r 620 OAl 

s r 8J7 

r 0X9 r 

8 t 1.01 

r 140 r 


*9X9 71 0.12 0J7 690 143 r 

4*X9 n r 618 r r r 

69X9 73 044 r r r r 

69X9 7* OJ32 f r r r 

69X9 75 OjOI r 0.17 5X5 t 

*1506 Swfss Francs-cenij per unit. 

SFiw: 59 Ut r r 0.06 r 

61J4 40 9i r r s r 038 

*1J4 61 042 r r r r 

«IJ4 62 0.4k r UJ r r 

41J4 63 r r 695 r r 

41J* 44 OJA r r r r 

Total can ml 1(3*4 Call open Int 3Q&74J 

Total put vol. 16186 Ppt Open Int. 381)1$ 

r — Not traded. *— No option oflered. 

U»f Is premium (purchase price). 

Source: ap 


Esi. Soles Si 400 Prmi. Solos SOXM 
Prev. Dav Open lnt.lSI.948 off 1X59 


395JM 398X0 
3*5X0 399 JO 
40210 
406*0 404*0 
405.90 40930 
41630 41430 
416X0 4T9J0 
*2130 42230 
CUM 428X0 
433X0 
438.10 
441J0 443.10 
44840 


I LUMBER (CME) 
l5SWS00bd.ft.-S ner1400bd.fi 

I 193JB 17630 Nov 19040 19600 19040 19040 -040 

[ 19200 1B1X0 Jan 18640 1B6X0 104.M 18549 -.90 

19280 18540 Mar 18940 189.00 1H7JM 10840 — 60 

1 19670 18840 Mov 19210 19220 191.10 191.10 —140 

I 197*0 17730 Jul 19160 19170 19100 19340 —1.40 

197X0 19200 Sep 19180 19140 19280 1*340 —130 

IBtJO Jon 19150 19440 19130 19130 -130 
I Est. Sales 503 Prev.Sales 573 
I Prev. Dav Open Int. 6J19 up 2 

COTTON 2 (NYCE) 
sanoo its.- cents per lb. 

77 J4 50X5 Dec 7200 7205 7033 7058 —1X3 

7BM 5160 Mar 74X3 74J0 73.10 73X0 —1X9 

7845 5690 May 75X0 7125 7195 — JX3 

76X0 63X0 Jul 7540 7545 7*40 7440 —1X4 

72XO *195 Od *930 6930 &BX0 6850 — X5 

JS40 Dec *630 66X0 65J0 6530 -X0 
*8X5 6740 Mar 60X0 — X5 

_ May *7X5 —JO 

Est. Sales Prev.Sales 5X77 

Prev.Oav Qeen int. 44,917 Oft 730 

HEATING OIL (NYME) 

* 2000 vaF cents per gal 

S-9S Om 5940 6048 +41 

*1X0 4630 Jan S7.10 6045 ■iees 5948 +XB 

60JS 4600 Feb 5845 5845 57X0 5173 +JD 

5730 46.40 Mar 55X0 5630 55*0 5633 +J3 

55X5 4540 Apr 545 5A10 53X0 54.10 +J8 

152 “W S-“ 52X0 5140 5149 +59 

52-15 4450 Jun £30 5135 51X0 51X4 +J9 

5135 44JB Jut 5035 51.15 5033 51JJ3 +38 

52- °5 £40 AlfO 51-W 5140 5140 5133 +38 

53- 00 4840 Sop 5240 5280 5250 5250 +X5 

5255 5240 Od 53JS +38 

^45 6140 Nnv 53J0 5230 5150 53X3 +J8 

S4.7B S28S Dec 54.15 S615 54.15 54.13 +35 

Jan 54JI +30 

Est. Sales Prev.Sales 21J87 

Prev. Dav Open lnf.101.0B5 up 62* 

CRUDE OIL I NYME) 

1400 tor- dollars per bbl. 

2037 1247 Dec 194* 2625 19X5 20 XO +X9 

5-S ,9 '? 8 aojn ,?J5 T ’- 9H +-W 

2610 15X4 Feb 193* 1945 1939 1*41 +14 

1949 16.10 Mar 1939 1936 1933 935 +li 

19 70 16X0 Apt 19X7 19J0 I9J1 19J0 +15 

’-M Mov 1920 WJ7 19X0 19X1 Tjo 

-i*? W-M 1946 T9XI +.14 

19X3 1630 Jut 18X0 1945 1690 1*45 +.11 

19.10 16X9 Auo 1677 1848 18X7 JgjS® +07 

1942 1650 SOP 1837 1846 1840 846 +15 

1848 1655 Oct 1835 1SA5 laS &S 

1690 17X0 Nov 1B30 18X2 1650 1831 —41 

1690 1280 Dec 18J9 1669 1659 1859 -42 

Est- Soles Prev.Sales 53426 

Prev.Oav Open Ini £37545 otKIB 


7655 7058 
73.10 73X0 

729S 7449 
7*40 7448 

6BJ0 6850 
6590 6590 

6690 
<7X5 


5940 6048 
5885 5988 
5790 5673 

5560 5643 
5240 54.18 

5140 5249 
51X0 51X4 

50X5 5143 

5140 5143 
5250 W9i 
5188 
5150 53X3 
5615 5615 
5638 


London Metals 


Dnidends 


Nov. 30 

Close Previous 

BM Alfe Bid Aifc 

ALUMINUM (High Grade) 

Sterling pgr metric ton 
Seal 169040 169340 171640 171040 

Forward 169600 16*540 170840 171040 

COPPER CATHODES (High Grade) 

5 wrtlng per metric ton 
Spat 151140 158340 161140 161)40 

Forworn 139640 159740 163340 163608 

LEAD 


Sterling per metric lop 
Spot 41940 43040 43850 

Forward 4)940 43040 43630 

NICKEL 

Dotkrrs per metric tan 

Spot 9900 9925 IDU0 1 

Forward 9400 9635 9725 1 

TIN 

Dollars per metric ton 
Scot 6920.00 694040 690040 < 

Forward 70*040 705040 703040 1 

ZINC (High Grade) 

Dolian per metric Ian 
Soul 140540 1415.00 14)540 1 

Forward 124580 137540 139540 1 

Sburce.- AP. 


*1940 42040 43850 44050 
*1940 42040 43450 43750 


London 

Commodities 


Financial 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 

SI million- ols of 100 ud. 

ms 90S) Dec *273 91X3 92*8 TLM 

93.10 90,75 Mar 9134 9125 913a 93X3 

£■ 5 ? Jj-iS ^ un t;w5 w «■» W 42 

9165 91Xfl Sep 9 1 v 

91 D *29) Dec »11J 93.15 9343 *208 

EH. Sales 2*87 Prev.Sales lxr? 

Prev. Day Oeen Int. Mam ua 245 

WJ^TREASURYrCBTJ 
S100400prfn-p)s&32ndsol lOOad 

101-5 91-17 Dec ICO- 9 100-21 1008 100-* 

!m’f inw W ° r 100-15 ICC IT 100-10 100-13 

l'Stfe i un ,00 ■ ,7 1 «M' 100-7 10^7 

JOO-M UD S«p 

„ , Prev.Sales XJ34 

1 Prev. Day Open int. 06 X 88 0117X59 

»» TREASURY BONDS (CBT) 

(8pct-S100400-at5 8 32ndsof lOgpcti 

l®'-2 S'18 Dec 99.J0 99-20 98-51 99 ^ 

IS Jun 99.9 79.9 98-23 98-27 

’SLm S ' 5 HFH 9 ^ 2S » 1 * 

2J , 2I S9 D *‘ : ^ 8 "ll 93-17 9V2 

£? ?° r SH, ^ W-28 97-28 

99+ 82-18 Jun 97-17 97-19 97-17 97-|9 

tB -8 8 W Sot 07.11 

3-9 Sfl-18 Dec mJ 1 

97-2* 9+4 Mar ,15, 

Eal. Sales Prev.SalM375.4r2 " 

Prev. Do v Open int J61X9J a« 12757 

MUNICIPAL BONDI (CBT) 

SIDOOx indeK-ots i 33nds at 100 pet 

94- 1 81-10 Dec 94 94 73-18 93-21 

95- 23 85-19 Mar 94-2S 9+25 9+7 94-)J 

95-10 87-2 Jun 9+71 9+71 94-17 9+17 

9+* 90-10 Sep 9+13 

Est. Sales Prev. Safe* 6996 

Prey. Day Open int. 22,106 ud 124* 


indexes 


SP COMP. INDeX (CME) 
points and cents 

3MJ0 2J1P0 Dec 34U0 34350 

369 JB 325JBQ Mar 347X5 347J11 

272X0 33285 Jim 34840 34SBB 

36040 34540 5ep 351 JO 351.70 

Est. Sales _ prav. Sales *a.«a 

Prev.Day Onen Int. T26.IZ1 off 770 
VALUE LINE (KCBT) 
pofdsandcents 

311JO 21J» Dec 287X0 287X0 

7 ^ ^ VIM VIM 

317-30 J1640 Jun 

Esi.Sain Prev. Seles I) 

Prev. Day Open Int. 1,172 oH 10 

NYSE COMP. INDEX (NYPC) 
paints an d cents 

20 1.95 161.10 Dec 189X8 19115 

234X0 17020 Mar 19210 192X0 

30*45 179JB Jun 

20*40 1«0 JO Sea 

Est. Sales 389 Prev. Sates 5X64 
Prev. Day Open Int. 6X32 oft 25* 


3)9X0 341.10 
3040 345X5 
3*750 349.15 
351X0 350165 


20460 286.15 
28940 29040 
29490 


187X0 18090 
190,10 191-15 
193X5 
W1S5 


I Commodity Indexes 

Close 

Moody's T .091.70 1 

Reuters 1JIS54W 

Ox. Futures 131.1) 

Com. Research 230.18 

Moody's : bas« 100 ; Dec. 31, 1931 . 
p - preliminary; f - final 
Reuter) : base 100 : Sep. 18, 1931. , 
Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec 31. 1974. 


Previous 
14191.90 1 ■ 
1451.90 | 
13151 1 
231.22 ; 


cwse 

BM Ask HMdi Lew 

5UDAR 

UJ. Donors per me t ric ton 
Dec 234-40 33840 34200 339.40 

Mar m*0 3366Q 3*j^o 33360 i 

May 330X8 33060 33660 33960 ; 

Ana 32660 32340 33140 322*0 ; 

Oct 315-60 315*0 32140 314J0 : 

DK 30540 3UJOO 31540 31500 : 

Mar 30140 30160 JQ200 29860 , 

Volume: 6375 lots at 50 km. 

Sterimi a«r netrtc ton 

DK M *94 497 690 

Mar 91 (74 Ut m 

mot m m m m 

Jut 694 695 754 6*5 

fee 71) 7)4 718 71) 

Dec 734 735 740 J3^ 

MOT 754 757 7*0 73J 

Volume: 5X54 Ms at 18 Ions. 

COPfEE 

Sterling per metric ton 
Nov *99 695 *98 *67 

Mn tea «U 6H 6W 

Mgr 689 6*1 6W *89 

May 710 711 715 7B9 

Jel 729 21 735 730 

Sep 750 751 754 )50 

MR 7*7 7*0 770 T67 

volume 2111 Iqfs ol 5 Ions. 


GASOIL 

uj. daitera per metric len 
Dec 1B2XS 18350 18250 181X5 18200 1S22S 
Jan 17040 17125 171X5 176X5 17658 177JJQ 
F*b 17275 17340 173X5 17225 17200 72B 
Mar 1*7X5 1*8X5 168X5 1*740 UkJO 1*4X3 i 
Apr 16175 !6£tf) 16340 16240 16040 160X5 I 

Jun 1P40 1A5Q N.T. N.T. 157.00 uuo 
Jg| 1S7XS 1J840 t66M 158X5 M fflJO 
am 15940 159J0 fLT, N.T. 1OJ0 \OJS 
volume: 3662 lets of 100 fens. 

Sources: Reuters and Loncton Petra horn Ex- 

e ftanpe. 


Hcralb^kSrtbtmr 


Nov- 20 

wTaS 


2W-40 32960 
3W-40 31860 
mao 317-DO 
30060 30060 


£ SS 
ft ft 

VS S5 

ft ft 


*90 692 
*81 US 
6*0 692 

715 714 

JS Si 

748 750 

768 770 


Non. 20 

compteiv Per Amt Pay Ri 

INCREASED' 

First Capital Carp Q jg 12-15 

Ftnt Hawaiian Q 68 13-15 

5KI Ltd A JS 1-10 1 _ 

REDUCED 

Multnomah KenAB 5 .15 12-15 IX 

STOCK SPLIT 
FHP Inti — 2 -for-l 

USUAL 

Q .11 1-3 

Q 43 Ik 1-9 
Q JO 1-31 
9,-0# 1-2 

a .17 VS 12-15 ' 

O X5 12-20 12- 
Q .17 M 
Q XS 13-28 
a .03 1-8 

Q 4* 1-2 

A 43 12-9 . 

O .12 VS 1-8 12- 

a 47 i-)i vi! 

■ ewntaij m+nantuy; a+reortertv; s-eeml 


Spot 

Commodities 


I 


Nov- 20 


Dteoowrt 




BM Otter 

Yield 

YteW 

3- owmti bin 

4- mmnbBi 
T-vwrbiu 

766 768 

764 76* 

7.15 7.17 

7.9) 

765 

769 

7X2 

763 

766 


BU otter 
1011732 10213/32 


Prev. 

30-vr. bond 

Yield 

7.92 

YleW 

7X3 

Sane: Sahmm Bnntmn. 



incksc Options 


HWt Lew BM Ask ChT» 

SUGAR 

nma francs Per metric too 
Jter 15*8 2617 2680. 2610 +34 

MPY 2.585 263S 2630 2J43 +60 

AW U50 N.T. 2615 2635 +« 

Oct 14*5 N.T. — 2680 +.4» 

Dec N.T. N.T. 1360 2J90 +M 

Mor N.T. N.T. 1345 2J5S +16 

P^t- Yol: 1660 lets of SO tons. Prev. actual 
sates: 363. Open Interest: 12X4*. 

cocoa. . -r 

Praacli francs per 100 kg 


.T. 

N.T. 

tT. 

N.T. 

■T. 

N.T. 

•T. 

N.T. 

,T. 

N.T. 

T. 

N.T. 

T. 

N.T. 


ratn wet vatme t7MSi taM mm to. 441331 
MVIMMr: 

HU11M2 le*3UJ5 CtoNlUN -J6* 

Source: CBOE 


Commodity 
Aluminum, lb 
Cattee-lb 

Gjppjt etednifytlQ lb 
Iran FOB, ton 
j^pd,tb 
PrkncksffK yd 
Silver, tray at 
Steel (billets). tan 
Steel (scrap), tpn 

Zinc, fo 

Sourc*; AP. 


Nob. 20 

Today Pro*. 

0X5 0755 

. 0X2 U] 

1X9*5 1J99} 

21340 2UOO 

<W1 aJn 

m sjcw 

471W 473j» 

TOELG3 raaiffl 

<1761 4 S 1 Z 

060 080 


Compaityiteulte 


DM Futures 

Options 

ft. German MHt-lSiaSmd** ertsefr martt 


55 a^Sg* 1 PsMtBle 

r, « dr Jca Mar Die jb iw 

S U! ur us ur 

S i! in u u u u 

S S S , u i *2 S S 

| is s S ft r « 

» M M7 831 M ~ - 

HLI*WrsL:MB 

sssaf«sjft-3» 

SotrceiOtE 


ReachingMraeThan a Third rfaMDton Readers 

in TAdl. tnfruac ArminH fftf>WnrU 
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y BUSINESS BRIEFS 

Swedish Bank Takeover Proposed 

* lit STOCKHOLM (Ratters) — - Svenska Handdsbaukoi fo l d Monday 
> that it was bidding 480 kronor (574^44) per share for the Swedish regional 
ttfiA Sfauuka Banken, a move that wwtid make HandeUbankea the 
■i second-largest bank in Sweden, increasing its assets by about 10 percent. 
The Swedish daily Dagens Nyhcter reported eadier Mbnoay that 
Handdfbaoken, sow Sweda’&thnid-brgest bank, had made a bid worth 
' 2 billjon kronor, or SCO kronor per share. Bat at the announced bid level 
\ of480taonor pa dare^the total cSawould he worth abootlJMfioo 
kronor- Neither bank commented on the newspaper report 
H a n d el s banken said in a statement (he offer was mwtiHnnp| qq jjs 

im^H 






; approval 

Lovell Bid for Higgs & H3I Rejected 

LONDON (AFP) — The British construction group YJT. LoveH 
{Holdings) PLC on Monday launched a £139 million ($218.4 mOHon) 
■ takeover bid for Higgs & H21 PLC, which promptly rejected the offer. . 
*ss. Loveli, which already holds a 2.6 pcrcflit stake in the target company, 
offering 652 pence phis four new shares and 25 preferential shares for 
lO Higgs & tfin shares, equivalent to 409 pence a share, ffiggsft HEL 
shares rose 114 peace, to 41 9 pence, in catty f ^ ndon tradin g o ffia lowfl 
• shares fell nine pence to 233. 

Lovefl. which roedalizcs in urban renovation projects, had taxable 
profit of £24.4 unffion in the yeareoded Sept. 30. 1988, on a sales of £383 
million. Higgs & HSU had taxable profit of £25.1 mOKoa in 1988. 

. McCaw Cellular Boosts Offer, for UN 

KIRKLAND, Washington — McCaw CeDular fy v nwi H n fa ftfo fri y TneJ 
said Monday it had raised its hostile tender offer for shares of T.TN 
Broadcasting Corp. to about $338 billion. 

McCaw is now seeking 22.5 miT]inn shares at $150 up fnm.22 
' million shares at S 125 each. IIN has been resisting the McCaw offer and 

. InCtMlI Kao 9 divmI tn nwroa it. /Imu.*;. .-1— 1. i — 


. those of BdlSouth Corp. 

^Cellular Phone Contract With Ford . 

SCHAUMBURG, Ulinois — Ameritech Mobile ryynwMHiirairinng fae. 
‘ said Monday it had agreed to provide mobile- telephone service in five 
. Midwestern states for cellular phones mstnTlftH in luxury cars made by 
! Ford Motor Co. 

The con tract — to cover Iflmn is, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin — is believed to be the first of its kind between a U.S. cellular carrier 
and a major U.S. anto manuf acturer. The Ford factory-installed ed\n\*t 
telephone will be available as a regular production option in the 1990 
Lincoln Continental Mark VTT, and IJncritn Town Car.' 

Dragonair Delaying Expansion Plans 

HONG KONG (AFP) — Hong Kong’s Air Transport licens in g 
Authority on Monday allowed Hong Kong Dragon Airfares Co. to delay 
until March its application for trasses to fly to Taiwan, Burma, bxfia 
and Pakistan. 

Dragonair said it needed time to consider its expansion planfoflowing 
Sir Yue-kong Pao’s pullout from the flattg tm g carrier asm a change in 
ownership and management. 

g Six Yue-kong announced on Nov. 4 the sale of his 38 percent stake in 
w Dragonair to the family of the Hong Kong textiles businessman Chao 
Knang-phi, which held a total share of about 65 percent The deal’s 
undisclosed price was rumored to be about S256miIlioiL 

Volksw agen Deliveries Increase 4% 

WOLFSBURG, West Germany (Reuters) — Volkswagen AG said 
Monday that total vehicle deliveries in the fim 10 months of 1989 rose 4 
percent from the year-eadier period, to 2.46 nrillk m units, and the 
company aims to deliver about 3 million cars during the whole year. 

A VW spokesman said deliveries of vehicles bearing the VWtrfand rose 
42 percent and SEAT brand deliveries rose 9.6 percent But deliveries of 
Audi AG cars fdl 1.5 percent. 


Group Net 
At BASF 
Rose 22% 
In Period 


Roden 

LUDWIGSHAFEN, West Ger- 
many — BASF AG, die chemicals 
giant , said Monday that group pre- 
tax profit for the first nine months 
climbed 21.9 percent but that sales 
growth slowed as expected. 

The company reported that 
group pretax' profit rose to 323 
Union Deutsche marts ($1.75 bil- 
lion), from 2.65 billion DM during 
die first nine months of 1988. 

Sales rose 102 percent to 35.85 
bflfion Dhi afttf 3222 biBiou DM. 

The chairman of the BASF man- 
agement board, Hans Albers, said 
the company ejected group profit 
for the year to increase between 11 
percent and 19 percent. 

He added dwt group turnover 
for 1989 should rise between 8 per- 
cent and 83 percent. 

BASF said that while volume re- 
mained strong during the third 
quarter, lower prices on a number 
of important feedstocks led to de- 
clines in some selling prices. 

Il Said fapf ftnmrngc TwarntHTngfl 

an acceptable level as a result of 
high capacity utilization the 
sta b iliza ti on of profits from its oil 
and gas operations. 

The level of incoming orders 
continued to be satisfactory and 
orders on band were higher than a 
year ago, it added. 

BASF said it expected demand 
to continue to develop well and 
raw-materials prices to steady after 
their erratic course during the past 
12 months. 

Pretax profit for (he parent com- 
pany rose 23.6 percent, to 236 bil- 
lion DM marks, from 1.91 billion 
DM in the similar period a year 
ago. 

Parent company sales increased 
93 percent, to 16.93 Ulfion DM, 
compared with 15.46 btffion DM. 

Domestic sales were up 6.7 per- 
cent, to 5.74 billion DM, from 538 
billion DM, while foreign sales rose 
103 percent, to 11.19 bQtian DM, 
from 10.09 billion DM. 

Despite substantial pins in par- 
ent company sales and eammg s 
during the first three quarto's, par- 
ent company volume during the 
third quarter equaled the level rtf 
the year-ago penod, BASF said. 

Mr. Albers said, “For BASF 
overall incoming ordas and orders 

in hand id g nat at mi n imnm stable 

business development,” 


Bid by Switzerland’s Adia Values Hestair of Britain at £167 Million 


Roden 

LONDON — The Swiss-based person- 
nel group Adia SA said on Monday it had 
made a bid for Hestair PLC the British 
personnel and consumer-products compa- 
ny, that values Hestair at about £167 mil- 
lion (S262 milli on) 


Hestair rejected as inadequate the bid of 
282 penceper share by Adia, which said it 
ami friendly parties held 3.79 milli on Hes- 
tair ordinary shares. 

Hestair shares jumped on the news. 
Around midday, they were trading 64 
pence higher, at 289 pence. 


Adia said Hestair’s recent history “has 
been maned by a confused strategy, a poor 
earnmgs-per-share record and significant 
share price tmderpezfonnance* 

“We will bring a much-needed sense of 
direction to Hestair, 1 ' said Peter Muller, 
head of Adia’s personnel services. 


Adia said it would proceed with the sale 
of Hestair Kiddi craft and Hestair Hope, 
already announced by Hestair, and would 
sell Hestair’s remaining consumer-prod- 
ucts’ businesses in due course. 

Hestair had pretax profit of £20.7 mil- 
lion for the year to Jan. 31. 


Columbia Pictures Entertainment, Inc. 


has been acquired by 


Sony Columbia Acquisition Corp., 

a Wholly Owned Subsidiary 


of 


Sony USA Inc. 


The undersigned assisted in the negotiations and acted as financial advisor to 
Columbia Pictures Entertainment, Inc. 


Allen & Company 


INCORPORATED 


November 1989 


Schering Net Rose 29% in Nine Months 


Raders 

BERLIN — Schering AG, the 
. — West. German pharmaceuticals 
_ concern, said Mooday'that group 
net profit for the first nine months 
rose 283 percent, and that it plans 
a capital increase and a share list- 
Jag in Tokyo next year. 

* It said that group profit climbed 
to 176 million Deutsche marks (S97 
. miflion), from 137 million DM in 
- the similar period a year ago. 
Group sales rose 13 percent to 430 
billioa DM, from 3.98 billion. DM. 

The Schering finance director. 


— ' percent. The outlook for 1990 earn- 
ings and sales is good, he added. 

The share listing in Tokyo is due 
to take place in the first half of 
October 1990, Mr. Pahle said. 

Stock exchange officials in To- 
kyo have approved a prehmmary 



Sobering prospectus, based on 1988 
results, he added, and a final pro- 
spectus is to be presented early in 
1990. 

The capital increase would tap 
30 million DM of authorized nomi- 
nal capital approved by sharehold- 
ers in June. Existing shareholders 
would not have rights to the new 
shares. 

Other capital measures would 
depend on the outcome of Sober- 
ing^ current search to buy a U3. 
biotechnol o gy firm. 

At the June meeting, sharehold- 
ers approved the creation of 60 
million DM in authorized capital, 
with subscription rights, to be used 
before June 13, 1994. They also 
authorized capital of 600 minion 
DM canruuied for the issue of con- 
vertible and equity warrant bands 
. to be used by the same dare 
‘ Meanwhile, the company report- 


ed that parent net profit climbed 
14.7 perc en t for the nine months to 

133 millinn DM, compared with 
1 16 million DM in the similar peri- 
od a year ago. 

For the first six months of the 
yeas, Schering group net rose 20.8 
percent to 162 mflfian DM, from 

134 minion DM. For all of last 
year, group net amounted to 157 
million DM after 143 million DM. 

Earnings growth in the period 
was somewhat limited by loses in 
Schering’ s U.S. fabric softener 
maker, Sherex, which was locked in 
a price war with a new competitor, 
the company said. 

Mr. Pohle said group turnover 
should increase by about 7 percent 
next year. 

He ndHaH that total inv e s tm ent s 
of about 500 million DM are 
planned in 1990. 


This is the key to 
the world’s most advanced 
locking system. 


This is the key to the 
world’s finest 
capital market services. 


Today, when large corporations need 
funds, they have many markets to 
choose from, and a bank that pro- 


" Metals Giant 
^ Plans Issue 
In Frankfort 

Reuters 

FRANKFURT — Metaflgesefl- 
schaft AG, the metals and engi- 
neering group, said Monday that it 
plans to make a 3-for-16 rights is- 
sue priced at 325 Deutsche marks 
(SI77) a share. 

The company also said in a state- 
ment that it would raise its divi- 
dend on results in the year ended 
Sept. 30. It did not specify the 
amount. 

During the 1987-88 business 
year, MctaltoeseHschaft lifted its 
dividend to 8 DM from 6 DM 
It added that group business was 
satisfactory in almost all areas in 
the 1988-89 business year. Turn- 
over and earnings rose significantly 
Irom levels seen is the previous 
y >ear, the company said. 

9 The rights issue would raise 
no minal capital by 60 million DM 
to 380 million DM. At the issue 
price of 325 DM a share, it would 
raise 390 million DM. 

Shares are to be offered for sub- 
scription Dec. 8-21 New shares 
would be entitled to dividend pay- 
ment from Ott, 1, 1989. 

On the Frankfurt stock ex- 
change, Metallgesellschaft shares 
climbed 530 DM to dose at 524.80 
DM. Dealers said that in after- 

between 525^DM and 530 dSl* 6 ** 
‘A trader said the the company's 
shares were “boosted by a favor- 
able reception to the new issue 
price." 

In the 1987-88 business year, 
Meta Ugesellsch aft’s group net 
profit rose to 155.03 nuflion DM 
compared with 9939 million DM. 
Sales amounted to 1524 billion 
DM. 

The company has been focusing 
oh increasing its ties with foreign 
companies. 

Earlier this mo nth, Metallge- 
sellschaft said it bad lifted its stake 
in the mining concern MIM Hold- 
ings Ltd. to 102 percent 


GOLD 

Opportunity — or Trap? 

...▼ t't ▼ 

New Facts and Conclusions 
by 

James E. Sinclair 

For a complimentary copy, call or write: 
Martin McNeill 
Berkeley Securities 
100 Wall Street 
New York, New York 10005 
(212) 635-9000 

Member NASD and SIPC 


TRANSPACIFIC FUND S. A. 

1 4, rw Aktringwi - Luxembourg 
Registered Office: Section B 8576 


NOTICE OF EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 


As the Extraonfioaiy General Meeting of TRANSPACIFIC FUND held on 
November 6th at 1LO0 ae n. did n 't ach ieve the quorum prescribed by the law, 
die shareholders of TRANSPACIFIC FUND sore convened Ml a second 
Extraordinary General Meeting that will be held on Wednesday, December 
6th. 1989 at iLOO a-m. *t the com pa n y ’s reg is tered office, 14, rue Aldringen, 
fjstemhoiBg, to ductus and vote upon the following agenda: 

Modification of articles 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 15, 18, 19, 20 and 24 of 

articles of mcorpotation in order to conform them in particnlar to die 
law of March 3fth, 1988 about trattoria kings for collective investment 
and to certain modifications of commercial companies lav. 

The shareholders’ attention is drawn to the fact tint this Extraonfinaxy General 


of Augustus 10th. 1915 on commercial companies. 


To attend the Meeting of December 6th, 1989, ownets of beam shares should 
deposit their shares at least five working dap prior tn the meeting with one of 
the following banks: 


— RANQUE DE NECFLIZE; SCHUUMBEKGER, MALLET 
3, avenue Hocbe, PARIS ft 6 
— ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. 

32, Vlbeietreat, - AMSTERDAM 
—BANKMBES ft HOP E N.Y. 

548. Hotssredd, AMSTERDAM 
— BANQUEGSen£RALE DU LUXEMBOURG SJL 

14, rue Aldringen - 1BXEHB0U8G 
— SOC2 £t£ BANCAIRE BARCLAYS (SUISSE! S-A. 

2, bonlewd da TMttre, - GENjV? 


The Board of Directors 


It is the first key which 
complements a sophisti- 
cated mechanical design 
with an electronic coding 
concept. The secret lies 
in a tiny chip integrated 
in the key itself. Manu- 
factured by KABA, a Swiss 
company, it can be pro- 
grammed to open only 
certain designated doors 
within a master locking 
system, and even to pro- 
vide access only at certain 
times of day. This design 
offers a unique remedy 
in the event of key loss or 
theft. The respective locks 
do not have to be re- 
placed. Instead, they are 
simply reprogrammed to 
reject the missing key. 


tt 

o 

u 


vides access to them all: Swiss Bank 
Corporation. You need that kind of 
coverage to take a global approach 
when the markets are changing so 
fast. Plus an ally with the ability to 
adapt and anticipate. And the con- 
fidence of having a powerful distri- 
bution network behind you. In short, 
you need what Swiss Bank Corporation 
does when it underwrites an average 
of three securities issues each day. 

Swiss Bank Corporation 

Schwe'zerisctier Bankverein 
Society de Btinque Suisse 

The key Swiss bank 




General Management in CH-4002 Basel, Aeschenplatz 6 , and in CH-8022 Zurich, Paradeplatz 6. Worldwide network; Amsterdam, Atlanta, Bahrain, Bogota, Bombay 
(Adviser), Buenos Aires, Cairo, Calabar (Adviser), Calgary, Caracas, Chicago, Dallas, Dublin, Edinburgh, Frankfurt, Grand Cayman, Guayaquil (Adviser), Hong Kong, 
Houston, Lima, London, Los Angeles, Luxembourg, Madrid, Manchester, Melbourne, Mexico, Miami, Monte Carlo, Montevideo, Montreal, Munich, Nassau, 
New York, Osaka, Panama, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, San Frandsco, Sao Paulo, Seoul, Singapore, St. Helier/ Jersey, Stuttgart, Sydney, Tehran, Tokyo, Toronto, Vancouver. 
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For further information, please contact. 
Jane.Blackmore 
International Herald Tribune 
Conference Office 

63 Long Acre, London WC2E 9JH, 
England 

Telephone (441) 3794302 
Fax (441) 836 0717 








The Fine Art Of Flying 

by Memory. 


“ F-BVFA Memory. From the Air France Collection . 


Ever since its introduction , r/ze Concorde has been considered the state-of-the-art. Today, 
the supersonic plane remains the flagship of Europe's N°J airline. The airline which 
has traditionally taken the lead in introducing the newest airplanes and technology to 
their fleet. Air France. The one to catch. -|-|_|^ p[|\||= 

Mif OF FLYING 


AIR FRANCE 
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Agave Franee-Preae 
MELBOURNE — The anbat- 
_jd broadcaster Qintex Australia 
Ltd. kept one step ahead of its 
creditor basks Monday by.fUmg 
for receivership ip coon 

The move, which took the banks 
by suiprise, could enable Qintex’s 
duinnan,. Christopher to 
salvage something from the wreck- 
age of his television and resorts 
empir e, industry analysts said. ‘ ; 

Mr. Skase*s bankers were said to 
have been on the verge of putting 
Qintex into receivership them- 
selves, in a bid to recover debts of 
up to 2 billion Australian dollars 
(about S1.6 billion). - 

Analysts said that a court-ap- 
tfomted receiver would give Mr. 
Skase some breathing space to ore- 
side over the orderly disposal of 
Qintex assets. Such a receiver is 

» bound to act in the interests 
creditors and shareholders, 
while a bank-appointed receiver 
would have to act only in the inter- 
est of the banks. 

Mr. Skase played what could be 
his last hand by apply ing to the 
Victorian Supreme Court to ap- 
point a receiver and manage for 
Qintex and 28 associates. The court 
adjourned the hearing until Tues- 


day morning. 
Qin 


tex’s mam assets are Cham^ 


Seven, Australia’s second-ranked 
commercial television network, 
and a controlling interest in two 
. Mirage luxury resorts in Australia 
and another in Hawaii In March, 
Qintex sold a combined 49 percent 
stake in. the three Mirage resorts to 
Mitsui & Co. and Nippon Shinpan 
Co. for 433 million aoQars. 

Analysts said Mr, Skase would 
like to- Erst seQ the balance of the 
resorts to his Japanese partners be- 
fore dismantling the television net- 
work, with the hope of possibly 
retaining, its Sydney and Mel- 
bourne stations. 

Qintex’ s 10 biggest creditors 

Were Said tO'be hrafltnj* prige taTVs 

late Monday to decide tbeir strate- 
gy. Allan Myers, representing the 
10 senior creditors, applied for the 
a^ounuhent until he could receive 
instructions on whether to accept 
or oppose the Qintex application. 

Mr. Myers represents Hong- 
Kong Bank of Australia LuL, State 
Bank of New South Wales, Bar- 
clays Bank of Australia, Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, Long- 
Term Credit Bank of Japan, Chase 
AMP Bank Ltd-, ANZ Bank, Sumi- 
tomo Trust, Sodfeti G&uhale Aus- 
tralia Ltd. and H«nir of. America. 

One option the banks; andother 
-creditors, have been considering in 
talks in Sydney over the past three 


weeks is a year-long moratorium on 
Qintex debt - 

Late last month, Mr. Sense's 
bankers ■ agreed to an emergency 
injection of another 20 mutton 
Australian dollars, but these funds 
ran dzy last week, leaving Qintex 
without further operating caphaL 
Only a few weeks ago, Mr. Skase, 
41, rocked the international finan- 
cial c ommun ity with a SI J billion 
bid for the Hollywood film studio, 
MGM/Umted Artists. The deal 
came unstuck when Qintex Enter- 
tainment Ino, the U.S. operating, 
arm, was unable to come up with 
die $50 million downpayment 
That caused a run on Qintex 
shares in Australia, wiping out half 
their value on Oct 23 alone, before 
the stock exchange suspended trad- 
ing. Three days later, Qintex assured 
the ex chan ge ft was solvent and 
would continue to meet its commit- 
ments, with bankers’ support 
But Qintex stock remained sus- 
pended while Mr. Skase tried to 
convince the banks to keep the 
companies afloat 
At the same time, the National 
Companies and Securities Com- 
mission has questioned the propri- 
ety of a 42 million dollar payout 

made to a company owned by Mr. 
Skaseand other director 


Dun Will Make 
$333 Million 
Acquisition 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — Dun & 
Brads treet Corp. said Monday 
it had signed an agreement to 
pay S333 million in cash for 18 
milli on outstanding shares of 
Manageme nt Science America 
Inc. 

Dun & Bradstreet said it 
had entered into a definitive 
agreement with the Atlanta- 
hosed computer software pro- 
vider to make the SI 8-50 per 
share cash tender offer. The 
tender will be followed by a 
cash merger in which each 
share of Management not ac- 
quired in the tender or other- 
wise will be converted into the 
right to receive $18 JO cash. 

Dun said it also enteral into 
a deal with some Management 
shareholders to acquire 40 per- 
cent of its shares at $18.50 
each. The lender is scheduled 
to start this week. 

A new unit. Dun & Brad- 
street Software Services, would 
be formed incorporating Man- 
agement Science and Don's 
McCormack & Dodge unit- 


^MOVIES: Analysts Expect U.S. Film Industry to' Widen Its World Lead 


(Cootinoed from first fismee page) 
other hand, U.S. films are success- 
ful almost everywhere. 

“We’re making films th»t trav- 
el,’’ said Frank Pierce, vice presi- 
dent of theatrical distribution in 
Europe for Warner Brothers, the 
company that released “Batman” 
and '‘Lethal Weapon 2" this year. 
The national movie can’t com- 
pete.” 

Mr. Akexs said: 


around the European market, 
there’s precious little that makes it 
above the $50 million gross level” 
The highest-grossing U.S. firms 
can do substantially better abroad, 
with tbe best ones topping $200 
Sfcmflion. The highest total outride 
North America was achieved in the 
early 1 980s by “ET." at about $278 
million, according to Variety. 

But the European companies are 
not completely inactive. One po- 
tential response ramw when the 
French press recently reported that 
Bouygues SA and Ageace Havas 
SA, which each have heavy inter- 
ests in French television stations, 
were considering the formation a 
fQm production company. ' 
Cinema admissions, however; 
have been on the decline through- 
out Europe since 1984, according 
to Variety. There have been some 
signs of recovery, but there is dis- 
agreement among the experts as to 
how extensive it will be. 

Same, like Mr. WtOiams- Jones of 
UIP. are optimistic. He predicted 


itry renaissance” that 
would double the number of 
screens in Europe within five years. 
. Much of that development, be 
added, win be in the Itina of “multi- 
plex” cinema bouses* which offer 
moviegoers several films at one site 
and which have revolutionized the 
Noth American maricet. 

UIP had record rentals of 5445 i 
millio n outride North America in 
1988-89, largely due to big hits such 
as “Rain Man.~ 

■ But others are skeptical. “We 
don’t have a healthy ram industry 
yet in Europe," said Mr. Pierce. 
“Things are improving, but I 
wouldn’t want to be so optimistic. 
Theater building is an expensive 
business.” 

Mr. Alderman said that Europe- 
an exhibitors are beginning to 
moderaize.'“A lot of screens are 
closing,” he said. “In their place are 
higher-performance screens.” 

“There is a trend toward stron- 
he added. “Because 


In contrast, about . LI billion 
tickets were sold in North America 
last year, the magazine arid, down 
from about 1-2 billion in 1984. 

At the same time, the lack of 
strong local film production in 
some countries and the more uni- 
versal decline in the relative quality 
of the theaters has encouraged 
more and more people to stay at 
home. In France, for example, 
movie theaters lost about 64 mil- 
lion customers between 1984 and 
1988. 

Such declines in attendance off- 


set gains in market share by U.S. 
distributors over the same period. 

Although the share for U.S. films 
in France grew from about 37 per- 
cent in 1984 to 48 percent in 1988, 
and though their share of the box 
office in Spain grew from 52 to 60 
percent over the same period, the 
result was still a net loss. Variety 
reported. 

Market sophistication alone will 
not be enough to reverse that trend, 
according to Mr. Pierce. He said 
that local film production was the 
vital and currently missing, link. 


VENTURE: Pitfalls of Shortcuts 


bottom was hit, the potential 
growth is almost exdting.* 

The bottom to which Mr. Aider- 
man referred was hit in the mid- 
1980s. It coincided roughly with 
the widespread use of video cas- 
sette recorders. 

Total admissions in the five ma- 
jor European markets fell from 
about 604 mMon in 1984 to about 
485 milli on in 1988, according to 
Variety. . . . 


(Continued from first finance page) 

often founder if the aim is to sdl 
different models of the same prod- 
uct 

But even more important, the 
joint venture achieves the priority 
goals of each partner Plumley has 
obtained access to Japanese cus- 
tomers, and Marugo is getting mar- 
keting and manufacturing help for 
its first operation outride Japan. 
Marugo mounts and absorbers are 
being made, using Marugo technol- 
ogy, in Plumley’s hometown. ■ 

The big test might come- once 
Marugo decides that it has an 
American foothold. 

“Our risk is that if Marago pulls 
out, then we have launched a com- 
petitor in the United Stales," Mi- 


chael Plumley, the chief executive, 
said. “But their risk is that we 
would come away with Marugo 
technology. You can’t take it out of 
our workers’ heads.” 

An ad hoc partnership can 
evolve and survive if the partners 
can find new and com piling rea- 
sons to stick together. That has 
been, the case at Shm Caterpillar 
Mitsubishi, a joint venture estab- 
lished in 1963 by Caterpillar Inc. 
and Mitsubishi Heavy Industries to 
make earth-moving equipment and 
diesel engines in Japan. 

Competition from Komatsu 
Ltd., a huge maker of construction 
equipment, forced Caterpillar and 
Mitsubishi into partnership, and it 
still keeps them together. 


LANGUAGE: The Translation Industry' Acquires Big-Business Instincts 


(Continued from first finance page) 

its 12 translation centers worldwide 
of an estimated 516 milli on this 
year. 

Alpnet entered the business al- 
most by default. The company was 
formed in 1980 in Sill Lake City to 
develop software to aid in transla- 
tion. Bui sales were sluggish, reach- 
ing only S4.3 million by 1986, be- 
cause few could afford the system, 
which cost as much as 560,000, said 
Thomas Seal the president. 

In an about-face, the company, 
then known as Automated Lan- 
guage Processing Systems Inc., 
moved into the translation services 
market, using its software to speed 
productivity at its own offices. 

In a 10-month period starting in 
December 1987, the company 
bought five foreign translation ser- 
vices, giving Alpnet 22 locations 
worldwide and revenues last year 
of 524 miUion. The largest pur- 
cha sc w as of Britain's Interim- 
gua/TTI. With 1988 sales of $10 
million, it is believed to be Europe's 
largest agency. 

Meanwhile, both companies 
have a new, well-connected rival in 
Bowne. That company already has 
a network of financial printing 
sales offices and a raft of Fortune 
500 clients in the United States to 


The Business of 
Translating 

Worldwide sales of translation 
services, by area. The total 
market is estimated at $20 
billion in 1989. 

United States 


Europe 

40% 


Other 

Source' Logos Gorparsaon 


STT 

feed its translation business. And it 
is dow setting up branches abroad. 

“We axe seeing more and more 
clients interested in issuing securi- 
ties that will be sold abroad and 
many more people coming from 
abroad to Issue securities here," 
said Thomas J. Vos, Bowne's vice 
president of marketing. 

For Bowne. translation could be 


worth $5 millio n to $10 million 
annually in three to five years. 

Robert Addis uses a facsimile 
machine and a modem at his trans- 
lation agency in Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia, but that is as technically 
advanced as he gets. 

Translation by computer? “Al- 
chemy!" he sniffed. Documents 
translated by a machine, he said, 
“end up needing a complete re- 
translauon.” 

Some computerized systems can 
spit out translated documents at a 
rate of one page per second, com- 
pared with manual translators’ 
typical 10 pages a day. But their 
high price has discouraged use. 

Some software vendors believe 
that increasing demand and clients' 
need for quicker service may lead 
to greater use of computer transla- 
tion, especially now that prices for 
these systems are dropping. 

But the programs still have a 
critical flaw. They are crude. 

The phrase “I can fish" might 
easily become “1 work in a can- 
nery" in translation. As a result, 
machine translation is better suited 
for technical material than for liter- 
ature or legal documents. 

“The accuracy of these systems is 
about 10 years away from where we 
need it to be," said "Mi. Cookson of 


Ford, which uses the Alpnet sys- 
tem, 

Alpnet’s system is interactive, re- 
quiring a professional to translate 
the bulk of the text online, with the 
aid of a customized glossary. 

But in machine translation, en- 
tire documents are translated elec- 
tronically. 

Systran Translation Systems Inc. 
in La Jolla, California, helped pio- 
neer the technology. Founded 21 
years ago by a scientist from 
Georgetown University who in- 
vented a Russian- translation sys- 
tem for the CIA, the company has 
since developed software for trans- 
lating 23 language pairs. 

To accommodate thejargon used 
by a given client, Systran also cus- 
tomizes tbe glossaries that are the 
base of its software. It leases the 

f irograms, which run on main- 
rames, for $3,000 a month. 

Yet clients are few. This year, its 
sales are expected to be a meager 
53.5 milli on with about a third 
coming from the U.S. government 
Systran set up a system in 1987 
to enable personal computer users 
to book into the company’s central 
mainframe at a cost of five cents 
per translated word. Agencies gen- 
erally charge at least 30 cents a 
word. Systran has signed on 20 di- 
ems. 


Mondays 

NYSE 


Todies Include me nationwide prices 
up to me dosing on Wall Street 
and tto not reflect late trades elsewhere. 
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ecessmn? Economists Say U.S. Downturn May Be Worst in 7 Years 


By Louis Uchitelle 

VtM’ tcrA Tines jtmo: 

N EV( \ ORK — Wiib the release of 
each week’s data, the message is ejow-mg 
dear: ihe U.S. economy "is suffering 
ifc-.m a severe downturn, perhaps die 
worst of the last seven years. 

This month brings the seventh anni- 
versary of the economic expansion that 
after the 1932 recession, nn un- 
usually long period of prosperity dut 
nevertheless was nearly interrupied by 
two earlier down turns, in 1984 and 19S6. 

The current one began to show itself 
-in late summer. 

The economy bounced back auickiv 
from the two earlier slumps, ana most 
'economists spsaK of a similar revival this 
time. But there is uncertainty in their 

reassurances. 

“We lack the rebound potential of 
• 1986 and 1984." said Nigel Gault, a 


senior economist at McGraw Hill-Dam 
Resources Inc. 

Mr. Gault noted that ihe earlier down- 
turns had come primarily because of 
trouble in specific industries and sec- 
tions of the country. 

‘'This one is widespread." he said, 
“probably the most widespread that v»e 
have had since the expansion began.” 

Indeed, the current slump is reflected 
in nearly every new statistic. Econo- 
mists. responding to the glum data, ore- 
diet weak growl h for the October- De- 
cember quarter. 

Fifty forecasters, surveved month!-, 
by the newsletter Blue Chip Economic 
Indicators, say that gross national prod- 
uct. the total value of goods and services 
produced, will grow a: an annual rate of 
only 1.2 percent. 

“There is no question in the minds of 
these economists that w e arc in the midst 
of a severe slowdown." said Robert Ee- 


gen. who edits the newsletter and runs 
the survey. “The i.2 percent is the lowest 
quar.erl; estimate that we have had 
since the 1932 recession.’' 

While a recession ti defined as two 
ccfisecuttve quarters of GNP contrac- 
tion. some economists argue that what is 
happening today produces hardships 
like these of a formai recession. 

consider growth dose to one per- 
cent a mini recess ion." said Sam Naka- 
gama of N^xagami & Waiiace. an eco- 
nomic consulting firm. “A lot of things 
are accumuUune that indicate the situa- 
tion might be quite dangerous." 

Until recently, the expectation was 
that economic growth would remain at 2 
percent or more. 

The GNP grew in the third quarter at 
■i 2.5 percent annual rate. Not since 1986 
has there been a quaner with an expan- 
sion below 2 2.5 cerceni rate. 

The deterioration shows up above all 
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in auto sales and new-home construc- 
tion, both lately at levels dose to those of 
the 1981-82 recession. 

Real estate prices, which had risen for 
more than a decode, are flat now or 
[ailing nearly everywhere except the 
rortland-Seattle area. 

_ Appliances, computers and other big- 
ticket items are selling poorly, and while 
there is demand for clothing, toys and 
other so-called soft goods, retailers say 
they can sustain sales only by cutting 
prices sharply. The price cutting even 
includes furriers and fast-food outlets. 

Corporate profits have fallen since 
last winter. This decline is blamed partly 
on price cutting and also on production 
outbacks as many businesses 'hold down 
new orders to avoid accumulating inven- 
tory they may not be able to sell. 

Fewer jobs are being created ihan ear- 
ly this year, and businesses everywhere 
are cutting back on spending, a tactic 


that ripples through the economy. 

One ripple has hurt car rentals, which 
rely beavfly on corporate accounts. 

Frank A. Olson; chairman of Hertz 
Corp_ said that for the first tim e since 
the 1982 recession car rental revenue was 
growing at less than 10 percent through- 
out the country. 

Another ripple has hurt Caterpillar 
Inc. and Cummins Engjp? Co, which 
make engines for the tractor-trailers that 
transport most U.S.' products from fac- 
tories, warehouses and docks to their 
final destinations. 

"Our engine sales are off sharply, and 
that is a leading indicator that fewer 
goods are being shipped," said Don V. 
Fites, Caterpillar’s president 

Finally, three forces that drove the 
economy in recent years are disappear- 
ing now. One is toe boom in exports. 
Overseas sales are leveling off, partly 
because the dollar’s value has risen 


year, making American products more 
expensive abroad. 

In addition, the 48-day strike at 
Boeing Co. is expected to reduce exports 
-until early next year, even if the strike 
ends this week. Boeing alone accounts 
for SI billion a month m overseas sales. 

A second factor is military spending, 
which is being cut back as East- West 
tensions ease and die administration 
tries to reduce the budget deficit. 

“All of the defense contractors in the 
West have announced staff reductions ,' 1 
said Jerry L Jordan, chief economist at 
First Interstate Bank in Los Angeles. 

Perhaps most important, until recent- 
ly, Steel, chemirak , paper, aluminum 
and other key materials had seemed is 
short supply. Demand for them had 
backed up orders and factories were op- 
erating at full capacity. 

The situation has reversed today. 
Nearly every raw material is in oversup- 


ply, and the prices of some — for exam- 
ple, steel s beets — have fallen by as £ 
much as 20 percent. 

“The weakness in the economy comes 
from a broadly distributed sense that 
supply has achieved dominance over <fc 
mand.” wrote Albert T. Sommers, a se- 
nior economist at the Conference Board. 

The upshot is that inflation, as mea- 
sured by the Consumer Price Index, has 
fallen to an annual rate below five per- 
cent in recent months, from one well 
above that level earlier this year. 

With the decline in inflation, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has allowed interest 
rates to decline, slowly at first but more 
rapidly since early October, to avoid s 

recession. 

The central bank acknowledged as* 
much Friday in a summary of a poliev 
meeting held in early October. 
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Dollar Ends Mostly Lower as Mark Pursues Rise 


Return 

NEW YORK — The dollar fin- 
ished mostly lower Monday in sub- 
dued trading as dealers focused on 
the strong Deutsche marik and as 
the British pound continued to 
slide. 

' Boosting the mark was specula- 
tion that West German interest 
rates would rise further as political 
events continue to unfold in East 
Germany. 

“The mark is still ’the darling of 
the market,” said Graham Spiers, 
vice president at Travelers Invest- 
ment Management Co. 

The dollar slipped to 1.8340 DM, 
from 1.8415 DM at the close on 
Friday. 

The U.S. unit ctimbed to 144.450 
yen, from 144265 yen. The U.S. 
Federal Reserve sold dollars at 
about 144.65 yen at midmorning, 
after Bank of Japan intervention in 
Tokyo. 

The pound dosed at SI .5580, 
down sharply from SI. 5674 on Fri- 
day. Dealers said that investors 
were staying away from the curren- 
cy ahead of the British trade report 
for October, due on Thursday. 

The pound also tumbled to 
about 2.8574 DM, parallelin g its 
movement in Europe where the 
unit touched a new low against the 
mark earlier in the day. The pound 
finished at 28863 DM on Friday. ‘ 
The dollar dipped to 1.6303 
Swiss francs, from 1.6313 francs, 
and to 62450 French francs, from 
62650 francs. 

While the dollar initially rallied 
on reports that the United States is 
weig hing major cuts in defense 
spending, enthusiasm soon waned 


against the backdrop of the robust 
West German currency. 

In London, the pound dosed 
sharply lower, as concerns persist- 
ed about the outlook for the British 
economy. The dollar was mostly 
weaker. 

The British unit tumbled to its 
lowest point against the mark in 
more than two-and-a-half years, 
finishing below 2.8600 DM. down 
from 28878 DM at the previous 
dose. On March 3, 1987, the pound 
ended at 28612 DM. 

The pound also fell to $1 .5617, 
from $1.5710. 

The dollar dipped to 1.8373 DM, 
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compared with 1.8415 DM on Fri- 
day, but edged up to 144.65 yen, 
compared with 144.42 yen. 

The U-S. unit also dipped to 
1.6305 Swiss francs, after 1.6325 
francs, and to 62475 French 
francs, after 6 2630. 


At nridmoming, the Bank of En- 
gland bought pounds at about 
1.4040 European currency units, 
and at about $1.5566, dealers said. 

The U.S. Federal Reserve also 
was seen selling dollars for yen. ' 

■ Rates Fall on U.S. Bifls : 

Interest rates on short-term 
Treasury securities fell in Mon- 
days auction, with those on six- £ 
month bills dropping to their low- 
est level since July, The Associated 
Press reported from Washington. 

The Treasury Department sold 
$8 billion in three-month bills at an 
average discount rate of 7.61 per- 
cent 


JAPAN; Admonitions to U.S. Industry Become Policy 


. (Continued from Page 1) 
ed throughout US. industry, aca- 
demic institutions and government . 
Nor is this topic new in Japan. 

What is new is the tr anslation of 
these ideas into a basis for official 
policy. Moreover, Tokyo's decision 
to make its views public is a further 
indication of increasing Japanese 
assertiveness on foreign policy af- 
ter decades of postwar timidity. 

. Japanese officials say that their 
critique, presented in writing to 
US. negotiators in September in 
Washington and amplified oraHv 
early this month in Tokyo, mat** 
seven main re co mm endatio ns; 

. •The United States should re- 
duce its budget deficit and increase 
the overall American savings rate. 


• US. businesses should invest 
more in plant and equipment 

• U.S. businesses should aban- 


don the “short-termist” mentality 
of showing more interest in quar- 
terly profits than in long-term in- 
vestment 

• Regulations inhibiting ex- 
ports, lie the ban on exporting oil 
from Alaska, should be dropped. 

• The United States should in- 
crease government incentives for 
corporations, allowing them to col- 
laborate or undertake independent 
research and dcvelopment 

• Washington must subsidize 
and encourage exports, perhaps by 
setting up an export committee 
headed by the president 

• American business, and gov- 
ernment must vastly increase their 
support of education and training; 
the $30 MHon spent each year by 
US. businesses on worker t raining 
has failed. 

In the education sphere, Japan 
says that U.S. high schools and 
colleges should upgrade the teach- 
ing of mathematics, science and 
foreign languages to make US. ra- 


tioning the wisdom of Mr. Bush’s 
proposal to cut the capital gains 
tax. Instead. Janan smm-cf c » mien. 


line tax to close the budget deficit, 
a step that Mr. Bush opposes. 

Some US. officials endorse a 
number of Japanese proposals, like 
the need to improve private and . 
corporate savings to provide the*- 
capital for future investment. 

“I would like to have the US. 
savings rate increased, and I have 
been saying that for a long time,” 
Cada A Hill s, the U& trade repre- 
sentative, said in Tokyo last week. 

Other officials say that W ashing , 
ton will have to respond positively 

to at least some of the suggestions if 
it expects Tokyo to accede to US. 
de mands for more open markets in 
Japan. But some of the suggestions 
might be extremely difficult to fol- 
low, since they involve dumghie 
practices that have become stan- 
dard for US. corooratinns 
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dustry more competitive. It is also 
urging that US. businesses im- 
prove their education and “practi- 
cal training" programs for workers. 
Japanese officials are also quea- 
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dard for US. corporations. 

For example, Tokyo is critidziiig 
the high salaries paid to executives 
and the focus on short-tenn profits, 
which are deemed necessarv to 
fend off takeovers, but have led 
bus in esses to curtail investment 
and modernization. Japan asserts 
that costly corporate takeovers fi- 
nanced by mountains of debt have 
wiped out die resources needed tc * 
develop new products. 

The Japanese government also 
wants Washington to ease anti-mo- 
nopoly laws so that US. businesses 
can pool their resources for re- 
search and development, with gov- 
ernment as a «®***h,** 




has remained at about $50 billion a 
year, despite US. retaliation on 
specific products, threats of retaha- 
tion on others arid die drastic drop 
in the dollar's value since 1985. 

■ No Accord on Wood 
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World Cup Finale: 
1 Goal Vindicates 
U.S. Soccer Team 


Con^iled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

PORT OF SPAIN. Trinidad and 
Tobago — In a hallway between 
the locker rooms at National Stadi- 
um, a steel band played the tune 
that for one glorious week had vir- 
tually been Trinidad and Tobago's 
national anthem: “T&T, We want 
a Goal!” 

But the only ones moving with 
the music late Sunday afternoon 
were delirious, champagne- and 
sweat-soaked Americans — part of 
the US. national soccer team that 
had used an unassisted goal from 
midfielder Paul Caligiuri in Lbc 
31st minute and a gutty defensive 
effort to defeat Trinidad and Toba- 
go. 1-0, and advance to the 1990 
World Cup finals in Italy. 

Some in Italy shared the excite- 
ment. Newspapers there on Mon- 
day devoted big headlines to the 
First U.S. qualification in 40 years, 
and stressed that the decisive goal 
was by Caligiuri, a player of Italian 
ancestry- 

Italian organizers did not offi- 
cially comment on the U.S. qualifi- 
cation, but sources indicated that 
the coming of the Americans to 
Italy is likely to boost tourism from 
overseas. 

“I would say it’s good news to 
Italy," said a member of the World 
Cup Or ganizin g Committee. 

Caligiuri’ s goal came on a left- 
footed volley of a bouncing dribble 
from about 30 yards on the left 
side. The kick caught goalkeeper 
Michael Maurice flat-footed as it 
first sailed, then sharply dipped 
into the right side of the net. 

"In our soccer world, this is a 
major accomplishment,’' the U.S. 
Soccer Federation president, Wer- 
ner Fricker, said. "This is the best 
performance our team has given, 
considering the pressure and that it 
was a game we needed very badly." 

The United States joins Costa 
Rica as North and Central Ameri- 
can and Caribbean region repre- 
sentatives for the 24-team Finals. 

The competition, to be played in 
12 Italian cities, kicks off in Milan 
on June 8. The final is scheduled at 
Rome's Olympic stadium on July 8. 

Draws of the six World Cup 
groups will be held in Rome next 
month. The U.S. team will be in- 
cluded in the so-called "fourth 
band” of underdog squads that wiU 


be paired with one of the six top 
seeds — defending champion Ar- 
gentina, Italy, Brazil, West Germa- 
ny, Belgium and Spain. 

Trinidad and Tobago, a republic 
of two small islands off the coast of 
Venezuela, would have been the 
smallest country to have qualified 
for the finals if it had tied the game. 

With Mexico banned from quali- 
fying play for using overage players 
in the under-20 world champion- 
ships and the United States assured 
of a spot in the 1994 finals as the 
host country, the United States had 
been expected to quality for 1990. 

Those expectations came from 
the media, from U-S. soccer offi- 
cials and from the International 
Federation of Football Associa- 
tions. world soccer's governing 
body. Most of all, though, those 
expectations came from the play- 
ers. 

“I think we looked at ourselves 
as one of the favorites, along with 
Costa Rica," Caligiuri said. "We 
didn't think it would come down to 
the final game." 

But the United States did not 
play well in its first seven matches 
of the eight-match, home-and- 
borne final qualifying round. It 
compiled a 3- 1-3 record, scored just 
five goals and carried a 208-minute 
scoreless streak into Sunday’s 
game. 

A 1-1 Lie in May with Trinidad 
and Tobago, in which they allowed 
the tying goal in the 88th minute, 
started a slow bum among the U.S. 
players. A 0-0 tie against winless H 
Salvador two weeks ago in St. 
Louis, Missouri, caused dissension 
to bofl over into public recrimina- 
tions. 

These events and some tactical 
maneuvering by the U.S. coach. 
Bob Gansler, played key roles in 
the United States’s victory. Gansler 
benched defenders Desmond Arm- 
strong and J immy Banks, midfield- 
er John Stollmeyer and forward 
Eric Eichmann — all of whom had 
started against El Salvador — in 
favor of John Doyle, Paul Krumpe, 
Caligiuri and Peter Vermes. He 
also chose not to start midfielder 
Hugo Perez, the team's top player 
who had been expected to play af- 
ter sitting out nearly two months 
because of a tom groin muscle. 

“We gave a lot of thought" to 
starting Perez, said Gansler. 



Onttr Mcdi/Knnca 

For the U.S. soccer team, relief and elation after a 1-0 victor;. 


"There was no way Hugo was going 
to go 90 (minutes), so our thinking 
was we would bring him in during 
the second half if it were still 0-0 at 
the half and we needed him to be a 
catalyst and give our guys an emo- 
tional lift." 

The Americans didn’t need iL 
The urgency of the moment and a 
players-only meeting at their train- 
ing camp last week in Cocoa, Flori- 
da, kept them going Sunday 
through the sunny, bot and humid 
afternoon. 

“1 think this week had alot to do 
with it,” said John Harkes, a mid- 
fielder who formerly played for the 
University of Virginia. "We were in 
a secluded place and we were able 
to get together and get things off 
oar chests." 

Players on the Trinidad and To- 
bago team, dubbed "The Strike 
Squad," had been promised lucra- 
tive bonuses by local businesses for 
each goal scored Sunday. 

Their partisans filled the stadi- 
um shortly after the gates opened 
at 10 ajn. and were worked Into a 
singing, dapping, umbrella-bob- 
bing frenzy three hours before the 
3:30 pm kickoff. 

But the Americans kept the 
crowd mostly quiet with an aggies- 


For Graf, a Title That Got Away in 1988 
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Reuters 

NEW YORK — With her vic- 
tory over Martina Navratilova in 
the year-end Virginia Slims Cham- 
pionships, Steffi Graf won the one 
major title that had eluded her in 
her "golden slam" year of 1988. 

It was raily fitting that the final 
championship of the 1980s was 
contested by the two players who 
will be forever linked to the decade 
in tennis history. 

No matter how much success the 
West German achieves in the years 
to come, Graf will always tie re- 
membered for winning all four 
Grand Slam tournaments and the 
Olympic gold medal at the age of 
19 in 1988. 

But because Graf won Sunday’s 
final playing on a severely twisted 
ankle, she considered the 64, 7-5, 
2-6, 6-2 victory as one of the most 
gratifying of her career. 

"This one 1 didn't opera at an," 
she said. “The others I did.” 

It was only afterward that she 
revealed just how much the ankle 
had been bothering her. “When I 
came oat to practice this morning I 
had very bad pain and I couldn't 
move. I told the tournament people 


they might have to find a replace- 
ment for me." 

Despite losing the French Opel, 
Graf actually had a better season 
this year than last. 

In 1988 Graf won 10 tides and 
lost three matches. This year she 
dropped just two and won 83. She 
reached the final of every tourna- 
ment she entered and won 14, in- 
cluding Wimbledon, the U5. Open 
and the Australian Open. 

And her game continued to im- 
prove. Her serve is much more of a 
weapon than it was a year ago, and 
die no longer spends an entire 
match binsting away from the base- 
line. 

In this tournament, she dis- 
played an effective net game that 

will only improve as she relics on it 
more. 

Graf fflirax a 40-match winning 
streak into 1990, and it seems only 
a matter erf time before die eclipses 
Navratilova’s record of 74 consecu- 
tive victories. 

Bid it was Navratilova vdio dom- 
inated the game for most of the 
1980s, and she deserved a place in 
the decade’s final final 

She was No. 1 in the world from 


1982 through August 1987, when 
Graf displaced her, and won 15 
(hand Sam singles titles in the 
1980s. 

"Pm surprised that I'm still go- 
ing strong into the ’90s,” the 
Czedioslovak-bom American said 
after suffering her fourth consecu- 
tive defeat to Graf. “Tve had a 
great 10 years." 

But Navratilova, 33; is not one to 
dwell on past achievements. 

“I don't think about the Wimble- 
dans that I’ve won or the US. 
Opens that I’ve won. You think 
about the ones that got away.” 

The 16-player season finale pro- 
ceeded without a single upset but, 
despite the lade of surprises, the 
event provided a showcase for a 
couple of the game’s future stars. 

Wink: the tournament's defend- 
ing champion, Gabriels. Sabatmi, 
was the only player who beat Graf 
in both 1988 and 1989, the third- 
ranked Argentine still the 

stamina and mental toughness to 
beat Graf in big tournaments. It 
may not be long before she is fend: 
ing off younger playere for the rde 
of Grafs mam aval 

Fust there is Arantxa Sdndrez 


Vfcario, a Spaniard who at 17 al- 
ready has a Grand flam title to her 
credit after she upset Graf in tins 
year's French Open final 

reached die semifinals 
before bowing to Navratilova, and 
the bubbly Spanish teenager dis- 
played great court speed and confi- 
dence in addition to a personality 
that is bound to win fans around 
die world 

The greatest revelation of the. 
tournament, however, is just how 

far Monica Seles has crane in such a 

short time. 

To say the 15-year-old Yugoslav, 
who uses a two-handed forehand 
and bac khand, hits hard is an un- ^ 
derstatement 

Seles showed remarkable poise' 
by coming back from 1-5 to take a 
set from Navratilova, who de- 
scribed one shot that Seles hit long 
in their quarterfinal as "harder 
than any rah that has ever been Mt 
against me. 

"I was just glad the line judge 
cjmght it, because 1 could barmy 
see it myself," Navratilova said "I 
hope she doesn’t hit the ball too 
reach harder or she is going to Now 
ns all off the court.” 


sive attack early that resulted in 
Calighiri’s goal and a defensive 
scheme that crowded the 
and forced Trinidad and Tobago's 
swift offense to the wings, where it 
had to stop and cross the ball rather 
than make direct runs at the goal 
Trinidad and Tobago's few le- 
gitimate chances were handled with 
relative ease by goalkeeper Tony 
Meola, a University of Vir ginia 
sophomore who did not allow a 
goal in the United States's last four 
World Cup qualifying ntatnhw; 

pie victory gave a great deal of 
satisfaction to Gansler, who has 
been under fire for the U.S. team's 
lackluster performances. 

“Whether you are correct or in- 
correct. you certainly questioned 
their (the players’) abilities and you 

S uestioned mine," Gansler said to 
ie media. "That's fair enough. But 
they did not give up on th emsel ves 
and they did not give up on me. 

“You want to call me foolish? 
You want to call me optimistic? 
Fair enough. I felt all along that at 
the end we were going to prevail 
we were going to get there and we 
were not as good as you people 
thought we were. 

“But," he added, “we were good 
enough." (WP, A?) 


Lakers 9 - Yugoslav Rookie 
Doing Fine — at One End 

The Associated Prm 

LOS ANGELES — Vlade Divac, the Los Angeles Lakers’ rookie 
from Yugoslavia, has definitely found his strength and weakness. 

“For now, Fm playing defense very bad," Divac said. “I hod alot 
of fun with (he bafl." 

In 17 minutes of playing tin» Sunday, Divac scored 17 points, had 
six rebounds and keyed rallies in the second and fourth quarters to 
help the Lakers beat the Washington Ballets, 120-115. 

Magic Johnson had 25 points, 14 assists and 10 rebounds as the 
Lakers won their seventh straight game 

“Offensively, he is a great surprise,” Johnson said of Divac. “He 
has the moves, a great touch and he’s a good rebounder. He just 
knows how to play the game.” 

“Heaves ns a lift," the Lakers’ coach, Pat Riley, said "Our guys 
know that when Vlade comes in, they’re grating a 7-footer (114- 
meter player) who hustles. Overall, he’s done a heck of a job.” 

However, Washington does not have a true center, so Divac had to 
defend against Mark Alarie and John Wfitiams, who are smaller and 
quicker. 

“Washington docs not have a tall team, but tough,” Divac said “I 
had trouble with the «nnn guys.” 

"On his defense, on the perimeter, he’s got to improve,” Riley said 

The Lakers took control midway through the second quarter when 
Divac scored seven points in a 10-2 run, giving the Lakers a 5043 
lead with 5:12 to play in the half. 

Williams. Divac scored rot^airiit points to give the Lakers a 11? 
100 advantage with 5:50 remaining. Washington closed to 111-108 
on a pair of jumpers by Alarie, but got no closer. 





Vlade Dirac, left, defended by the Bafiets’ M»k Alarie. 


CHESS 


BOOKS 


PEANUTS 


By Robert Byrne 

I T IS a disheartening experience to 
have a bold, intrepid defender produce 
resistance that you hki not expected It is 
psychologically difficult to adjust to the 
changed circumstances: one moment you 
are pleasantly looking forward to victory 
but the next it is not there any more. 

The one thing you cannot do is charge 
ahead, pretending nothing has gone 
wrong. 

Yet that is very human and happens aO 
the time. A recent example is provided by 
the eighth g am e of the semifinal world 
championship candidates' match in Loo- 
don on Oct. 17 between the British grand- - 
master Jonathan Spedman and the Dutch 
grandmaster Jan Turnoan. Spedman kept 
pressing until he backed into the loss that 
derided the 

For many yean, the solid 7 Nb3 has 
enjoyed all the prominence, whereas the 
aggressive 7 Ndb5 has been considered 
dubious. But in this variation of the En- 
glish Opening. , there are several chances to 
weave in c unnin g tactics among positional 
considerations. Thus, after 8 Bg2!, Black 
cannot snatch a pawn with 8_Nc4? be- 
cause 9 Qa4 Qc5 (9_Ne5 10 Bf4 Nfg4 1 1 
043, threatening 12 h3, rives White a 
powerful attack) 10 Bf4! Nb6 (10.-e5 II 
1 a6 12 Bf6 Rb8 13 Nd5! ab 14 Qa7! 

6 15 Qc5 BcS 16 Bg7 Rg8 17 NI6 wins 
White a rook) II Qb3 e5 12 Be3 forces 
Black to drop material This carefully 
worked out analysis was given by Aivar 
Gipslis in the “Encyclopedia of Ches s 
Openings," VoL A 


Speelman's new 9 Qa4! improved over 
both 9 Be3 and 9 Na3. On 9..JLb8 I0Be3. 
the consequence of 10._ab would have 
been 1 1 Bb6 ba 12 Bc7 Ra8 13 Be5, with 
superior mobility for White. The English- 
man’s positional print was that after 
10...Bc5 II Bc5 Qc512 Qa3! Qa3 13 Na3, 
White has better control of space and 
Black has to woik to finish Ins develop- 
ment. Hmman bravely offered a pawn 
with 18-..d5 in the hope that after 19 oded 
20Bd5 Nfd5 21 Nd5 Nd5 22 RdS Be6 23 
Re5 Rac8 24 Kbl f6 25 Re3 Kf7, White 
would have technical problems in winning 
the ending against the mobile black 
pieces. Speelman should have put this to 
the test, but he wanted to crush Black and 
chose the sharp 19 g4. 

Spedman surety intended that his 22 
Nabl, threatening 23 a3 would destroy 
the defense, but he had not reckoned with 
the Dutchman's diabolical 22...Nc5!, 
which readied 23 a3? Nb3 mate. 

On 23 cd, Timman unvefled 23_Na2l 
the beautiful idea being that 24 Na2? Nb3 
25 Kc2 Ba4! forces White to drop materi- 
al, no matter what he plays. Thus, after the 
exchange of two minor pieces, Timman 
counterattacked the blade kmgside pawns 
with 27. Jj 6. Here, Spedman should have 
conceded that the defense was holding 
vay niedy and carefully played 28 Kbl so 
that 28..2ig could be met by 29 Rg5 g6 30 
Re5 Kf6 31 Rd6. Instead be rushed with 
28 b4? N«6 29 Kb3 Rc7 30 gh Rh6 31 Re5 
and lost a pawn to 3 1 ™RhZ Against Tim- 
man's excellent technique, that was all 
there was to iL After 54.. JCd6, Spedman 
gave up. 
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GET GN THE RIGHT TRACK 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR: 
A Complete History 

By Martin Gilbert , Illustrated. 846 
pages. Henry HdL $29.95. Henry 
Holt 115 West 18th Street New York 
N. Y. 10011. 

Reviewed by Herbert Mitgang 

A LTHOUGH Martin Gilbert’s “Sec- 
ond World War. A Complete Histo- 
ty” tilts in the direction of the British role 
in wartime events, that is probably inev- 
itable. After aR Britain fought virtually 
alone for a year. 

But be writes about the joint Allied 
activities objectivdy; if anything, he 
plays down the known rivalries andjeal- 
ouaes between Allied commanders that 
often affected battle strategy and casual- 
ties and that have spiced their own mem- 
oirs. 

A measure of his fairness and depth is 
that he devotes a good deal of attention 
to the partisans who fought — often at 
greater risk than men m uniform — 
against the Germans in occupied Eu- 
rope. 

Gilbert brings the strongest possible 
credentials to iris history of World War 
0, and the result is a magisterial woric 
that shows how tbs greatest war ever 
fought reached into every comer of the 
globe and still affects our thinlring . 

Gilbert served as Winston Chur chill 's 
official biographer, giving him a wide- 
angle view of the war that takes into 
account both its nrifitaiy strategy and 
political struggles. 

He has also written books about am- 
ain and Germany between the two world 
ware, appeasement and the fate of the 
Jews in Nazi Europe. His research in 
various archives has made him one of the 
leading experts on the Holocaust 
Allied intelligence played an impor- 
tant part in the victory. But only in 
recent years did news about the use of 
the Ultra decoding machines become 
common knowledge. Gilbert often refers 
to Ultra’s use in strategic planning of 
invasions and deceptions. 

The Allies intercepted the Germans’ 
own top-secret radio messages to im- 
prove their plans before D-Day in Nor- 
mandy. 

The author writes: “Thus, the most 
secret triumph of British Intelligence, 
and the hard, often laborious work of 
more than 5.000 cryptographers and 
their helpers — work which four years 
earlier had been fraught with uncertainty 
and difficulty — reached a high point of 
decisive achievement, averting all danger 
of a ‘blind’ landing in France. One by 
one, every German military formation 
was precisely located.” 

Gilbert carries forward “The Second 
World War” into tire postwar 

years, idling about the fate of the war 
criminals. 

Some escaped, evaded prosecution 
and became citizens of other countries. 
The author notes that in 195 1 the Ameri- 
can high commissioner in Germany, 
John J. McQoy, issued a general amnes- 
ty for all convicted industrialists who 
had used slave labor, and for ah gene rals, 

Herbert Magong is on the staff of The 
York Times. 
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SPORTS 


jiouth Africa Loses 
U A Major Link With 
% Past Tennis Glories 


'■ 4 


•a.- .*! 


‘ 4.' 


The Associated Press 

JOHANNESBURG — An era 
has ended in South African 
and its administrators for the Gist 
time ore feeling the depth of isola- 
tion that has affected other major 
sports for years. 

The country that won the Davis 
|£up in 1974, and produced a 
*6teady stream of top-notch intemar 
tkSnal players, has now lost Us last 
world-class event. 

The South African Open — won 
in the past by Rod Lava, Jimmy 
Connors and Pat rash — ended 
Sunday with a victory by a popular 
local star, Christo van Rmsoerg. 
bu( also with an acknowledgement 
by- organizers that the tournament 
will have minor-league stature 
from now on. 

“We’ll be having quite a drastic 
comedown,” Keith Brebnor, the 
ujumament director, said. ' 

» The Association of Tennis Pro- 
fessionals, which will run the men’s 
Professional tour next year, will no 
longer grant Grand Prix status to 
the open as part of a campaign to 
isolate Sooth Africa because of its 
racial policies. 

; The ATFs decision was the third 
major blow for South African ten- 
nis in recent months, all resulting 
from the reinstatement of the spent 
in the Olympics. 

' The International Tennis Feder- 
ation suspended Sooth Africa, and 
the International Olympic Com- 
mittee declared that any foreign 
players competing in Sooth Africa 
would be faaned mnn the Games. 

! ‘‘The South African Tennis 
Union has had body blows in 
1989,“ Johann Barnard, the union's 
president, said. “A body blow saps 
'four energy. But it doesn’t knock 
“boom.” 


The Sooth African Open will 
continue, but tht prize money will 
drop sharply and entrants will not 
be able to gam points for world 
rankings. 

The open will be one of six 
events in South Africa next year 
that the ATP will derignatp. as sec- 
ondary “Challenger" tournaments. 
Under ATP rales, these events can 
offer only $100,000 poises, com- 
pared to the 5297,500 m prize mon- 
ey at this year’s open and the mfl- 
lion-dollar prizes that will 
dominate the main Grand Prix tour 
next season. 

Barnard said he hoped same tap 
overseas players coda still been- 
ticed here, periups through attrac- 
tive travel and accommodation 
packages. 

“There are many ways to skin a 
cat,” he told the crowd after the 
final match, pro mising that they 
had not seen the last of foreign 
stars. 

He conceded in an interview, 
however, that “tennis today in 
Sooth Africa is not what it was in 
the early *708,” when the country 
won not only the Davis Cop but 
also the women’s equivalent, the 
Federation Cup. 

Now, South Africans are barred 
from both events, the women’s pro 
tour has dropped all tournaments 
m Sooth Africa and scores of South 
African playersand cnarfiwt have 
moved overseas to escape the polit- 
ical consequences of Irving in the 
land of apartheid. 

Kevin Correa and Johan Kriek, 




Faldo, Langer 
Resign From 
U.S. PGA Tour 

Compiled by Ow Staff From Dispatches 

PONTE VEDRA, Florida 
— Nick Faldo of Britain, the 
U.& Masters champion, ami 
Bernhard Langer of West Ger- 
many, a fanner Masters cham- 
pion, have resigned their US. 
Professional Golf Association 
Tour memberships afta* the 
tour refund to ease playing 
requirements for foreigners. 

A spokeswoman for the tour 
confirmed the resignations on 
Monday. Both golfers had in- 

tee U.S. dreuitafter the?GA 
rejected a plan to reduce die 
number of events foreigners 
most play from 15 to 12. 

Faldo and Langer applied 
■for nonmember status for next 
year, which will allow them to 
compete in the Masters, U.S. 
Open, PGA and as many as 
five other US. tournaments 
and the World Series of Golf, 
if eligible. (Reuters, AP) 


Sooth Africa in rids decade, have 
become U.S. otfrens. Several re- 
maining stars, including van Rens- 
beng, Eve much of the time in the 
United States. 

South Africans remain rfi gihln 

for most top overseas tournaments, 
but are baned from events in Can- 
ada, Japan arid Scandinavia. 

like tennis union Hire other 
Sooth African sports bodies, has 
tried to ward off isolation by pro- 
moting the gamg among. Mwilnt 
But the forces behind the interna- 
tional sports boycott have made 
dear that sport-by-sport integra- 
tion will not suffice as long as the 
white-controlled government de- 
nies political rights to blacks. 

“We’ve got nothing to hide,” 
said Brebnor. “We do more for our 
underprivileged players than most 
countries. It’s very frustrating.” 

Barnard said few of the young 
blacks exposed to tennis have de- 
veloped into top prospects, but he 
noted that the national under- 12 
boy’s champion is & mixed-race 
player. 

He said South Africa remains 
strong internationally in junior 
ranks, and foresaw no long-term 
problems producing strung players. 

Whether foreign stars contmne 
to play here is uncertain, but the 
top seed in tins year’s open said the 
prospect of an Olympic ben would 


not be a deterrent 
“Far a tennis player, the Olym- 
are not a big deal,” said Jay 
of the United States, who 
knew his presence here would ex- 
dude him from the 1992 Summer 
Games. 



Packers Run Their QB 
To Shock 49ers, 21-17 


M«t Mamtce/Remen-UM 


The Associated Press 

Don Majkowski scooted eight 
yards on a quarterback draw for 
the go-ahead score with 11:55 to 
play, his second touchdown run, as 
the Green Bay Packers shocked er- 
ror-plagued San Francisco, 21-17, 
and stopped the 49ers' six-game 
winning streak. 

Majkowski, who also threw for a 
touchdown Sunday for the 13th 
consecutive game, slipped up the 
middle almost untouched on a 
third-and-three play. Green Bay (6- 
5) picked up a game on both the 
Minnesota VDcmgs and Chicago 
Bears in the National Football 
Conference Central Division. 

The Packers could move into a 
tie for the lead by beating the Gist- 
place Vikings next Sunday. 

The 49ers, whose second-half 


Lorenzo White of the Oilers (44) plows ahead in a 23-7 victory over the Raiders. 

Offensive Line Oik the Irish Machine 


By Malcolm Moran 

New York Times Service 

UNIVERSITY PARK, Pcnnsyl- 
vania —Before Notre Dame began 
preparing for its attempt to r emain 
cm top of major college football 
polls for a second consecutive sea- 
son, there was the question of 
whether the intense leadership of 
last year’s semens would be ade- 
quately replaced. 

Then the sudden loss of veteran 
players as a result of academic and 
university disciplinary action 
raised additional questions of 
whether the Irish had a sufficient 
depth of latent and experience to 
overcome the vead left by the exit of 
seemingly essential parts. 

The season had not yet begun 
and already individuals interested 
in the. fate of the Fighting Irish, up 
to and including coach Lou Hnltr, 
spoke of the greatness of the 1989 
team in the past tease. 

And then, when a veteran defen- 
sive secondary allowed an unex- 
pectedly high amount of yardage 
and when Tony Rice did not con- 
tinue to exhibit die improvement in 
the passing game thathe showed at 
die end of rite 1988 season, the Irish 
began to resemble an extremely 
vulnerable undefeated tesan 

AD the while, there was little at- 
tention given to an offensive line 
that forcibly altered that descrip- 
tion last Saturday. 


runners to gain 425 yards 
against Penn State — the 
rushing yards any Nittany Lion 
team has ever allowed — ■ the Notre 
Dame offensive line changed the 
focus of the climactic part of the 
season. 

Not long ago, the question was 
whether Notre Dame would again 
find a way to survive. 

Bnt following its 34-23 victory at 
Beaver Stadium on Saturday, the 
burden is now on the two remain- 
ing Irish opponents to demonstrate 
that Notre Dame can be stopped: 
the University of Miami next Sat- 
urday, and presumably the Univer- 
sity of Colorado in the Orange 
Bowl on New Year’s night- 

Notre Dame, Colorado and Ala- 
bama (which still has a game at 


Anbum on Dec. 2) remain the only 
major undefeated teams following 
Fresno State’s loss to New Mexico. 

The Irish have won seven games 
against teams ranked in the top 20 
of The Associated Press poll, the 
most in one season in school histo- 


ly .(See Scoreboard) 
The Notre Dame 


season w£D be 


ed seven teams that are expected to 
receive bowl bids when the invita- 
tions are officially extended next 
Saturday: 

Virginia, which won a share of 
the Atlantic Coast Conference 
championship and will represent 
the conference in the Honda Citrus 
Bowl; Michigan, which can secure 


Notre Dame lias already defeated seven 
teams that are expected to receive bowl bids 
when the invitations are extended Saturday. 


defined by the outcome of the final 
two games. 

First, the 1 raig-« ntiripjitfd garni- 

against the once-bcatcn Hurri- 
canes, who are headed for a Sugar 
Bowl meeting against the South- 
eastern Conference champion. 

Then for the Irish, an Orange 
Bowl meeting, to be made nffidul 
before the Miami game, with Colo- 
rado's Buffaloes, who clinched 
thwr first Kg Fight c hamp io nshi p 

in 28 years \nth a victory over Kan- 
sas State. 

Notre Dame has already defeat- 


a Big Ten championship and Rose 
Bowl bid with a victory over Ohio 
State next weekend; Michigan 
State, which is likely to receive an 
invitation to the Aloha Bowl; and 
Air Force, which should represent 
the service academies in the liberty 
BowL 

Also, Pacific-lO winner Southern 
California, which h«rf clinched a 
spot in Pasadena on New Year’s 
Day before its surprising 10-10 tie 
with UCLA; Pittsburgh, which is 
expected to play in the John Han- 
cock BowL and a Nittany Lion 


team reportedly beaded fee- the 
Holiday BowL 

Notre Dame's overwhelming 
success with its running game came 
as as the result of an experienced, 
veteran offensive line that has 
avoided serious injury to remain 
intact as a unit for a3 1 1 games. 

Mike Brennan, the senior left 
tackle, started three games at guard 
a year ago. Tim Ryan, the junior 
Hi guard, started nine times at that 
position a year ago. 

Mike Heidi, the junior center, 
started all 12 gami-s there last sea- 
son . Tim Grunhard, the senior 
right guard, started nine games last 
season despite suffering a tom an- 
kle ligament. 

And Dean Brown, the senior 
right tackle, has been a starter for 
the last 25 games. 

The experience of the unit was 
ftssi-nrial against the shifting , vary- 
ing Penn State defensive align- 
ments. 

“Penn State showed a lot of dif- 
ferent fronts,” Grunhard said, 
“and if you don’t know exactly how 
the people next to you are thinking, 
you're going to be’ lost. We had to 
change on the run. We had to make 
up a lot of blocking schemes.” 


Upset Lands Saskatchewan in CFL Final 


The Associated Press 

EDMONTON, Albeita — The Saskatchewan 
Roughriders toppled the Edmonton Eskimos, 32- 
21, Sunday in one of the biggest playoff upsets in 
recent Canadian Football League history and ad- 
vanced to their first ehaTnpjnngmp Grey Cup game 
since 1976. 

S as k a t c he wan, 9-9 during the regular season, 
will play Hamilton, a 14-10 winner over Winnipeg 
in Sunday’s Grey Cup game at the Sky Dome m 
Toronto. 

Edmonton had gone 16-2 in the regular season, 
including a season-ending 49-17 rout of Western 
Division exponent Saskatchewan. 

Quarterback Tom Burgess came off the bench to 
throw a pair of third-quarter touchdowns as Sas- 
katchewan solved the CFL’s No. 1 defense and 
roughed up its top-ranked offense. 


Burgess threw TD passes of 47 yards to Jeff 
Fairholm and 14 yards to Ray Eigaard in the third 
quarter after starter Kent Austin left with a knee 
injury late in the first half. 

Meanwhile in Hamilton, Ontario, Mike Kerri- 
gan came off the bench with a roar, connecting 
with Wally Zatyiny for a 10-yard touchdown pass 
in the third quarter to lift Hamilton over the 
Winnipeg Blue Bombers 14-10, putting the Tiger- 
Cats into the CFL title game for the fifth time in 
the 1980s. 

Paul Osbaldiston added two field gods — in- 
cluding a 37-yard game clincher in die final four 
minutes. 

The Hamilton defense sacked quarterback Lee 
Saltz six times. Winnipeg punier Bob Cameron 
added a 52-yard angle in the last two minutes. 


scoring was limited to Mike Gofer’s 
44-yard field goal with 7:43 left, 
lost the ball four times on turn- 
overs. 

The 49ers were called for three 
lties totaling 35 yards on 
l Bay’s game-winning drive, 
including an offsides on defensive 

PRO FOOTBALL 

end Daniel Stubbs that wiped out a 
96-yard interception return by 
Chet Brooks. The 49ers finished 
with a season-high nine penalties. 

San Francisco drove to the 
Green Bay 29 in the final three 
minutes, but was slopped by Rob- 
ert Brown’s sack of Joe Montana 
and another penalty. The loss left 
the 49ers (9-2) tied with the New 
York Giants for the National Foot- 
ball League's best record — they 
play each other next Monday night 
in San Francisco — and sriD two 
games ahead of the Los Angeles 
Rams in the NFC West 

Until the go-ahead drive, it had 
appeared to be a day of missed 
opportunities for Green Bay, pay- 
ing its first visit to San Francisco’s 
Candlestick Park in 15 years. 

The Packers recovered three 
fumbles and intercepted a pass in 
the game's first 33 minutes — the 
first three turnovers in San Francis- 
co territory — but could only par- 
lay them into seven points. 

Majkowski, the NFL leader in 
passing yardage and touchdown 
passes, had not practiced for most 
of the week because of a hyperex- 
tended right knee. But be fooled 
everybody by tucking the ball on 
his right hip and jogging around 
right end on a two-yard bootleg to 
make it 7-0. 

After a second-quarter intercep- 
tion by Chuck CeriL Montana's 
first in 150 passes, Majkowski hit 
Sterling Sharpe cutting across the 
middle of the end zone on a four- 
vard play to make it 14-7. 

But the 49ers, who had scored on 
Montana’s four-yard flip to Roger 
Craig, tied it, 14-14. on a 98-yard 
march, which ended with a Mon- 
tana pass to Jerry Rice all alone in 
the bade of the end zone with nine 
seconds left in the half. 

Majkowski completed 18 of 30 
for 153 yards. Montana, the 
f’s top-rated quarterback, was 
30-for-42 for 325 yards. 

Giants 15, Seahawfcs 3: In East 
Rutherford, New Jersey, Phil 
Simms connected with Howard 
Cross for a 16-yard touchdown 
pass on the game’s first series, and 
Swedish rookie Bjorn Nittmo, 
playing for injured Rani Aliegre, 
kicked two 32-yard field goals. De- 
fensive end Leonard Marshall add- 
ed a safety. 

New York (9-2) held a 7-0 half- 
time lead, but it should have been 
more. Odessa Turner dropped a 
sure TD pass on the Giants’ second 
possession, and Nittmo, who was 
playing in his first NFL game, 
missed a 27-yard field goaL New 
York also failed on a fourth-down 
situation deep in Seattle territory. 

The starting quarterback for Se- 
attle. Kelly Stouffer. r 


Rams 37, Cardinals 14; in Los 
Angeles, the Rains’ Jim Everett 
passed for 308 yards and threw two 
touchdowns to Henry EQard. 

Los Angdes (7-41 intercepted 
four passes, including Michael 
Stewart's 41-yard return for a 
touchdown on the third play from 
scrimmage. The Rams led 24-0 at 
halftime, kept Phoenix (5-6) from 
scoring until la 


Dave Krieg, only managed to le 
the Seahawks (4-7) into New York 
territory twice. Seattle’s only points 
came on a 42-yard field goal by 
Norm Johnson with 9:08 to play. 


late in the third quar- 
ter and puUed within two games of 
San Francisco in the NFC West 

Phoenix’s coach. Gene Stallings, 
used three quarterbacks in a frus- 
trated effort to produce some of- 
fense. Starter Gary Hogcboom 
completed 6 of 10 throws for 48 
yards, with two interceptions. Tom 
Tupa, who replaced Hogeboom in 
the second quarter, was 7 of 12 for 
1 14 yards, with one interception. 

Timm Roseabach. a rookie out 
of Washington State, came on late 
in the game for Phoenix and was 4 
of 8 for 51 yards in his pro debut. 

The Cardinals' only scoring 
came on a 77-yard pass play from 
Tupa to Don Holmes in the third 
quarter and a one-yard TD run by 
Tony Jordan with 3:18 remaining! 

Oflera 23, Raiders 7: In Houston, 
the Oilers intercepted Steve Beuer- 
lein three times, recovered two 
fumbles and held Bo Jackson to 54 
yards. Wanen Moon threw two 
touchdown passes as Houston (7-4) 
won its third straight game, its 
longest w inning streak since 1985. 

Moon completed touchdown 
passes of 25 yards to Curtis Dun- 
can and 1 1 yards to Leonard Har- 
ris. and Tony Zendejas kicked a 20- 
yard field goal for a 17-7 halftime 
lead. 

Tim Ware fumbled the second- 
half kickoff and Houston’s Kenny 
Johnson recovered, leading to a 20- 
yard field goal by Tony Zendejas, 
who kicked three during the game, 
ex lending his string 10 right. 

Beuertem, named the Raiders' 
starter on Saturday, completed a 
22-yard touchdown pass to tight 
end Mike Dyal in the second quar- 
ter. He finished with 10 of 25 passes 
for 149 yards. 

The Raiders dropped to 5-6. 
Jackson, who had rushed over 100 
yards in his last three games, 
gained just four yards on two tries 
in the second half. 

The Oilers finished the game 
with an elite injured list that in- 
cluded three starters: wide receiver 
Ernest Givins, center George 
Yarno and linebacker Robert 
Lyles. 

Givins suffered an ankle injury 
and return to play, but Yarno, sub- 
bing for injured Jay Pennisoc, and 
Lyles sat out the second half with 
knee injuries. 

Colts 27, Jets 10: In Indianapo- 
lis. Jack Trudeau passed for 255 
yards and a touchdown for tee 
Colts (5-61. and Eric Dickerson be- 
came the first runner this season to 
gain more than 100 yards against 
tee Jets (2-91. 

Dickerson, bothered most of the 
season by a sore hamstring, rushed 
for 131 yards and a touchdown, his 
second-highest rushing total of tee 
season. 

Trudeau, who missed tee last 
game with a broken finger, lopped 
his previous season high of 247 
yards. 
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SIDELINES 


College Rankings 

Toe Associated Press rankings (tlrar-gtoce 
votes tram a panel of spertswrtter* and brood- 
V casters; records through Hoy. II; tetal paints 
. T based on 35-34- 2X etfc; previous rnnktaal: 



1. Noire Dam* (571 

11-O-ft 

Ii497 1 


l Colorado (3) 

1KMJ 

1.439 2 


1 Michigan 

9-1-ft 

US9 3 


4. Alabama 

104-0 

TJ19 4 


5. Florida St. 

8-24 

1444 5 

I 

l Nebraska 

10-14 

tJOO * 

f 

7. Miami. Fla 

9-14 

1.1*9 7 

r -a 

6. Tennessee 

8-14 

IMS 9 


9. Arkansas 

8-14 

988 ID 


10. Auburn 

fl-2-0 

925 11 


II. Illinois 

8-24 

907 12 


12. Southern Cal 

8-2-1 

115 8 


13. Houston 

7-24 

730 13 


14. Texas MM 

7-34 

71* 14 


IS. Ctemson 

£24 _ *70 15 

S' 

is. Virginia 

10-24 

*03 1* 


17. West Virginia 

7-3-1 

413 IB 


18. Te*os Tech 

8-24 

390 2ft 


19. Ptttsburgn 

4-2-1 

384 19 


20 . onto Si. 

8-24 

375 72 


II. Brigham Young 

944 

330 21 


72. Penn St. 

*-3-1 

314 17 


21 Dune 

844 

231 25 


24. HovraH 

8-34 

182 24 

** 

25. Michigan $t 

4-*4 

131 — 


NFL Standings 


AMERICAN CON FERENCS 



W 

L 

T 

PH PF PA 

Buffalo 

7 

4 

0 

43* 303 250 

Miami 

7 

4 

0 

AM 228 248 

inaksnenolls 

S 

i 

D 

ASS 201 202 

new England 

4 

7 

0 

.3*4 214 2*8 

N.Y. Jets 

2 0 0 
Central 

.183 193 299 


W 

L 

T 

PH PF PA 

Cleveland 

7 

3 

1 

482 2*8 MB 

Houston 

7 

4 

0 

j*3* 295 MO 

Cincinnati 

« 

5 

ft 

•545 277201 

Piifsourwn 

5 

* 

West 

ft 

-455 143 257 


W 

L 

T 

PH PF PA 

Denver 

8 

2 

0 

J00 234 153 

LA. Raiders 

S 

* 

ft 

ASS 225192 

Kansas Citv 

4 

* 

1 

409 197 218 

Son Diego 

4 

7 

ft 

M4 1832Q5 

Seattle 

4 

7 

0 

J*4 1*3 207 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

East 


W 

L 

T 

PH PF PA 

N.T.GIgnt* 

9 

3 

0 

aiB 24417ft 

Philadelphia 

7 

4 

ft 

434 220203 

Washington 

5 

S 

0 

sea 223219 

Phoenix 

5 

« 

0 

ASS 307 250 

DdtfOS 

1 Iff 0 
centr'd 

J91 153 27* 


W 

L 

T 

PH PF PA 

Wmwaoht 

7 

4 

ft 

Mi 21*178 

Oti 090 

8 

5 

0 

MS 283219 

Green Bcv 

* 

5 

e 

J54S 2*2 2*2 

Tomea Bov 

4 

7 

0 

■364 244 365 

Detroit 

2 

9 

West 

0 

.182 187 292 


W 

U 

T 

PH PF PA 

Sen Francisco 

9 

2 

0 

ai8 308182 

LJLRoms 

7 

4 

0 

Mi mm 

New Orleans 

6 

5 

ft 

ms mm 

Atlanta 

3 

* 

D 

Sn W282 


Kansas City TO, Cleveland TO . He 
Miami 17, Dallas 14 
Philadelphia WJ, Minnesota 9 
New Orleans 3& Atlanta 17 
Pittsburgh 20. Van Diego 17 
Tampa Bay 32, Chicago 31 
Las Angeles Rams 37, Phoenix 14 
Houston 2X Las A n— le i Raiders 7 
New York Giants IX Seattle 3 
Green Boy 21, San Francisco 17 
Indianapolis 27, New York Jets 19 
MONDAY’S GAME 
Denver at Washington 

College Standings 


Viralnla 

Duke 

Ctomson 

N.CaraSt. 

Go. Tech 

Maryland 
Wk-Foresf 
N. Corel in 


Colorado 

Nebraska 

OMaftama 

Iowa SI. 
OUa£t. 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Karas St. 


Attoatic Coast Conference 

Conference AUOaanes 
WLT Pts OP W 
6 1 a 2S1 147 19 
4 1 9 253 171 9 


5 2 9 205 191 
4 ] 0 160 142 
4 3 0 ITS 151 
2 5 9 UB 170 
1 s 0 129 255 
0 7 0 54 239 


LT Pts OP 

2 0 350 241 

3 0 354 214 
2 0 341 131- 

4 0 289 213 
4 0 219 179 

7 1 215 238 

8 1 194 319 


1 19 9 139 297 


Bie Blew confere nc e 

Conference AllOams 
WLT Pts OP W 
7 0 9 297 89 11 
i 1 0 31* 129 19 
5 2 0 247 IS* 7 


4 3 O 209 217 
3 4 0 741 224 
2 5 0 148 244 
I * 0 140 272 
0 7 0 86 2S4 


LT Pts OP 

0 0 452 iso 

1 0 4M 174 
4 0 300 209 

_ 5 0 294 305 

4 7 0 22* 319 

4 7 0 248 393 

2 9 0 171 3*3 

1 10 0 134 349 


Big fkr Co nf erenc e 


Idaho 
Montana 
Nev.-Reno 
Boise SL 
E-WoStt. 
MontnSt. 
Idaho St. 
tLArUona 
Weber St 


Michigan 

Illinois 
Ohio St. 
Mlcft-St. 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Minnesota 

Purdue 

Wisconsin 

Nrtnwstm 


Conference 
WLT Pts OP W 
8 0 0 3U 203 9 
7 1 0 255 124 
5 3 0 24* 222 
5 3 0 194 179 
4 4 0 m 175 
2 * a 153 210 
2 * 0 177 272 

2 * 0 TO 2*4 
1 7 a 177 278 


AKOames 
LT PW OP 
2 0 38* 27* 
2 0 3*3 212 

4 0 349 256 

5 8 2*1 2*5 

6 0 255 264 

7 0 23* 273 

7 0 231 325 

8 S 258 317 
B 0 286 301 


Bio Ten Conference 

Conference AlMontes 
WLT Pts OP W LT PK OP 


7 0 9 213 01 
6 1 9 17* 94 
t 1 D 233 15* 
5 2 0 210 109 
3 4 0 205 211 
3 4 0 123 148 
3 4 9 15* 194 
t * 0 114 179 
1 * 0 129 229 


1 0 297 149 

2 0 238 147 
2 fi 30 238 

4 0 292 147 

5 0 275 347 
5 D 190 215 
5 0 220 27* 
8 0 157 2*7 
8 0 1*9 310 


SWMo. 

E. Illinois 
N. Iowa 
IILSt. 

Ind. SL 

W. Illinois 

SJIIinois 


Getaway Athtottc Co n ferenc e 

AHQames 
LT PH OP 

2 0 371 22* 

3 0 221 134 
3 0 302 211 
* 0 190 240 
7 0 222 240 
7 0 205 215 
9 0 222 290 


WLT Pti OP W 
5 1 0 187 KM 9 
4 2 8 127 91 8 
4 2 0 149 142 8 
4 2 0 118 105 5 
2 4 0 99 122 4 
1 5 0 *6 133 4 
I 5 0 107 15* 2 


IVY 


Yale 

Princeton 

Harvard 

Dortmoth 

Penn 

Brown 

Cornell 

CatomMa 


WLT Pts OP W 
« 1 a 158 197 8 
* 1 0 1*8 80 
5 Z 0 134 129 
4 3 0 115 82 
2 4 D 101 152 
2 5 0 137 15* 

1 5 0 94 13* 

1 6 0 104 170 


AUGoiaes 
LT Pts OP 
2 0 239 170 
2 1 237 177 
5 0 207 257 
f 0 170 179 
5 0 1*5 209 
I 0 170 2*5 
* 0 138 188 
9 0 130 287 


-Bail St. 

E-MIcn. 

Tateda 

CenLMch. 

Bowf.Grn 

WjWUcbsn 

MIomLO. 

ontau. 

Kent St. 


Mid-American 

C onfer enc e 
WLT Pis OP W 

* 1 1 193 119 7 

4 2 0 179 133 

* 2 0 20* 178 

5 2 1 179 103 
5 3 8 193 195 
3 5 0 155 143 
2 5 1 98 154 
1 * 1 172 209 
0 8 0 129 2*8 


AOGOOMS 
LT Pis OP 
2 2 268 212 
5 1 2S2 IN 
5 0 255 272 
5 1 228 112 

* 0 233 319 

* 0 210 210 
■ 1 122 212 
9 1 191 341 
11 0 179 378 


DeLSt. 

Howard 

SCar-St. 

FtaAAM 

BettL-Cok. 

MCrA&T 

Moron St 


Mid-Eastern Athletic 
Conference 
WLT Pts OP 
5 1 0 HB 78 
4 2 0 91 58 

3 3 0 151 134 
2 3 9 108 98 
2 3 0 73 87 
2 4 0 93 135 
2 4 9 7* 140 


Confer en ce 

AUGames 
LT PH OP 

4 0 244 202 
3 0 205 11* 
« 0 285 2*5 

5 0 199 180 
S 0 171 1*9 

* a 200 214 

* 1 183 2*9 


Mid. Tim. 

ELKntckv 

Murrvst. 

TefUlSt. 

Marehead 

Tem-Tech 

AuctnPev 


Otda Valiev 

Conference 
WLT Pts OP W 
* 0 0 19* 54 8 
5 1 0 182 140 
3 3 0 174 171 
3 3 a 122 127 
2 4 0 98 152 
2 4 0 88 115 
0 4 Q 117 218 


MSvnss 
LT PIS OP 

3 0 291 159 
2DK212 

4 1 284 258 

5 1 174 215 

* 0 205 254 

* 0 191 230 
11 0 143 407 


SaCoL 

Oman 


Poclflc-ie Conference 

Conference AUOames 
WLT Pts OP W 
6 0 1 174 a 8 


0 7 0 138 307 0 10 0 227 434 W tohn etn 


SUNDAY’S RESULTS 
New Ena land £L Buffalo *4 
Cincinnati 4% Derail f 7 


Fresno St. 
Fulttn SL 
SanJsSJ. 
Utah St. 
UNLV 
Pacific 
ungBch 
NMexSL 


JfatyCro 
Bucknau 
Lafayette 
LaMoh . 
Colgate 


BHf west Co n f ere n ce 
- Confere n ce ATI Games 

WLT PIS OP W 
7 0 0 253 92 10 
5 2 0 208 150 * 


4 2 0 173 107 
4 2 0 141 13$ 
3 3 0 158 134 
2 5 0 7» 2» 
t 5 0 124 221 
0 7 0 106 247 


LT Pts OP 
1 0 414 214 
4 1 307 279 
5 5 0 271 242 

4 * 0 173 324 

4 * ft 205 302 

2 1ft ft 179 400 

3 8 0 21* 389 

0 11 0 162 *25 


Arte-SL 

Arizona 

Own St. 

Woah.5t. 

Stanford 

UCLA 

California 


5 3 0 215 16* 
5 3 0 213 158 

3 2 1 14* 170 

4 3 0 145 117 
3 4 1 124 234 
3 5 0 235 197 

3 5 0 113 1*4 
2 5 1 152 173 
2 * 0 151 222 


LT PH OP 

2 I 319 122 
4 0 352 227 
4 0 298 Z1S 

3 1 231 230 

4 0 283 158 
* 1 IB* 334 

5 0 351 268 
8 0 187 2SB 
7 1 209 24* 
7 0 200 288 


CBfonW Leagne 
Conference 
WLT Pts OP V¥ 

4 0 ft 1*4 *9 10 
2 2 0 103 147 5 
2 2 D 128 131 5 
1 3 0 119 143 5 
1 3 0 112 134 4 
OOO 0 02 


Southeastern Co nf e r ence 

Co nfer ence Aliaamas 
WLT Pts OP W 
« 0 0 199 100 10 
5 1 0 92 <9 8 


AiKtanO* 
LT Pts OP 
1 0 390 161 
5 0 253 2*0 

5 0 319 249 

6 0 371 3*0 

7 0 2*2 289 
* 0 119 253 


Alabama 
Authifti 
Tennessee 4 1 0 14* 135 8 

Florida 4 3 0 145 103 7 

Georgia 4 3 D 13? 109 * 

Mtsslssfpp 3 3 0 143 178 6 

Kentucky 2 4 0 108 M3 6 

LSU 2 S 0 174 ISO 3 

Mlse. St. 1 5 0 78 132 5 

Vanderbilt .0 * 0 75 170 1 


LT Pti OP 

0 0 312 154 

1 0 223 97 
1 0 2*7 170 

3 0 244 144 

4 0 211 14* 
4 0 24* 274 

4 0 2S2 189 
7 0 2*8 245 

5 0 194 18* 
9 0 152 24B 


Southern Conference 


Furman 

Apotchlan 

Marshall 

E.T*nrLSt. 

TiL-Chaft 

W .Carol In 

VMI 

Citadel 


WLT Pts OP 
7 0 0 227 74 
5 2 0 173 102 
4 3 0 1<« 14* 
4 3 0 1*1 178 
2 4 1 112 141 
1 4 1 104 155 
1 4 1 «* 145 
1 5 I 123 191 


S.F Austin 

nw La. 

SWTexas 

NEUt. 

McNese 

N. Testa 

SamMau 


Arkansas 

TexsABJM 

Texas Tch 

Houston 

Texas 

Bavfor 

Rice 

TCU 

SMU 


Conference 
WLT Pts OP W 
5 0 1 237 120 9 
3 1 2 113 95 
3 3 0 117 111 
2 3 1 129 1*1 
2 4 0 116 729 
2 4 0 108 148 
2 4 0 74 130 


AUGames 
LT PH OP 

1 0 345 135 

2 0 285 153 
5 0 298 254 
7 0 218 325 
7 I 1*1 234 

7 1 190 2*1 

8 1 151 30* 
5 1 245 258 


AllGames 
LT PH OP 
1 1 400 234 
5 2 2M 197 

* 0 245 1*8 

* 1 201 257 

* 0 254 221 

* 0 217 253 
8 0 123 272 


Soulbwest Conference 

Conference AUGames 
WLT PH OP W LT PH OP 
5 1 0 208 122 8 1 0 297 153 

5 1 0 207 79 7 2 0 272 728 

5 2 0 205 171 ■ 2 0 287 220 

4 2 0 315 112 7 2 0 485 12* 

4 2 0 157 151 5 4 0 203 218 

3 4 0 139 132 4 * 0 19S 183 

250136 194 2 7 1 175 249 
2 « 0 127 2*1 4 7 0 183 301 
0 7 0 91 3*3 2 8 O 1*3 «*1 


Southwestern Athletic Conference 

Co n ference AUGames 
WLT PH OP W 
Grabbing 7 0 0 304 103 9 
JocfcsnSt 5 3 0 242 88 
Alcorn 5 2 0 239 109 
SothmU. 4 3 0 154 122 
Tex^ettwi 3 3 I 131 171 
Aks.St. 2 4 1 154 13* 

PrulrWv. 1 6 0 38 309 
MISS-VOL 0 7 0 51 275 

Western Athletic Conference 

Conferee ce ABGames 

WLT PH OP W 
BYU * 1 0 282 US 9 
Air Force 4 I 0 221 134 
Hawaii 5 2 0 221 128 
Sal Dg St, 4 2 0 294 18* 

Wyoming 5 3 o 230 215 
Cote. 51. 4 3 0 239 193 

Utah 2 5 0 201 3S4 

Tx-EIPOsn 1 7.0 1W 302 2 10 0 238 412 

NewMBX. 0 7 0 134 254 2 10 0 398 578 

Yankee Conference 

Conference AQ Games 

WLT PH OP W LT PH OP 
Maine 6 2 0 2SS 154 9 

Conn. * 2 0 209 192 8 

VI I Ionova * 2 0 192 184 8 

NewHnw. 5 3 0 149 149 7 

Defowore 5 3 0 183 1*0 7 

Boston U. 4 4 0 23* 210 4 

MOSS. 3 5 0 197 218 5 

RhodlSd. 1 7 ft 1*8 235 3 
Richmond 080 18225 1 10 0 125 300 
Mater led ep e u d en H 

W LT PH OP 
II 0 0 396 156 


LT PH OP 
9 0 408 15* 
3 0 357 IP 

3 0 >21 305 

4 1 247 192 

7 1 197 316 

5 1 801 174 
9 0 88 404 
9 0 82 31* 


LT PH OP 

2 0 43* 292 

3 0 34* 20 
2 0 319 191 

4 1 341 331 
* 0 281 299 

5 1 350 304 
7 0 327 482 


2 0 398 194 

3 0 297 252 
3 0 2*7 239 

3 D 217 187 

4 0 258 217 

7 0 292 271 

5 1 298 29* 

8 ft 205 271 


NcfreDgme 

MamLFia. 

N. Illinois 

Florida SL 

W.Vlrainla 

PitHburah 

Syracuse 

Penn St. 

SW La. 
Army 
Louisville 
Akron 
S, Carolina 
Va.T#ch 
E. Carolina 
La. Tech 
TuHO 


0 36* 92 
0 344 2*9 

0 359 1*5 

1 308 177 
1 VO 195 
ft 22* 187 
1 193 117 
0 241 232 
8 2*9 193 

0 299 198 

1 283 240 
1 228 29' 
1 203 18D 
1 274 245 
1 283 2*5 
0 378 244 


SJAIss. 
Tulane 
Rutgers 
Boston CoL 
Now 

Mempti5l. 

Cincinnati 

Temple 


Gaiioiittm 

Wm&Mary 

YrwstnSt 

Liberty 

Jms Mottsn 

W.KV. 

Lamar 

Ark. St. 

NktioU&St. 

Sam ford 

Noritiestn 

Towson St. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 1 

Independents 


0 199 ns 
0 240 310 
2 21* 273 
0 195 J40 
0 124 255 

0 174 338 

1 111 379 
0 141 387 


unsmi 

NBA Standings 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Dtvlsten 



W L 

Pel 

GB 

New York 

5 3 

.625 



Boston 

» 4 

400 



Philadelphia 

4 4 

500 

1 

Washington 

5 * 

.455 

1V» 

New Jersey 

3 5 

J75 

2 

Miami 

3 7 

Central Division 

J00 

3 

Detroit 

« 3 

-647 



Milwaukee 

S 3 

425 

Vl 

Indiana 

4 3 

J71 

1 

Chicago 

5 4 

•S56 

1 

Cleveland 

4 4 

-500 

IW 

Atlanta 

3 4 

.439 

2 

Orlando 

3 * 

333 

3 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Midwest Division 



W L 

Pd 

38 

Utah 

< 1 

.857 



Denver 

5 4 

556 

2 

Houston 

S 4 

iSi 

2 

Dallas 

4 4 

.SD0 

Tn 

San Antonio 

4 4 

■SOS 

2V9 

Charlotte 

2 * 

■250 

4V9 

Minnesota 

5 7 

Pacific Division 

J23 

5 

LA. Lakers 

1 1 

aw 



Portland 

7 3 

TOO 

tw 

Phoenix 

4 3 

J71 

3 

Seattle 

5 5 

joa 

3ve 

Sacramento 

3 S 

J75 


LA. Glasers 

3 5 

386 

5 

Golden Slate 

2 7 

XQ 

i 


SUNDAY'S RESULTS 
Miami 22 24 M »_ J* 

HOWten 3* 29 32 35-132 

Thompson 9-13 3-3 21, Frank 5-10 6-9 1*; 
Wtpslns 12-19 22 2a, Floyd 6-14 10-10 23. Be 
boends: Miami 54 (Setkalv 111. Houston 49 
(Smith 14). AaisH: Miami 21 (Douglas 10), 
Houston 33 (Dinkins 12). 

Seattle 27 19 23 40-109 

Wflmid 2* X 32 31— IW 

Caae 6-13 5-8 17, Burros 5-1* 1-4 13 j DrexlerB- 
174-730. Porter 7-13 *4 20. RcfcOendsi Seattle 
59 (Caoe 151, Portland *3 ( Kerser 18). AiUttt: 
Seattle 1* (Ellis *). Portland Z7 (Porter 9), 
Washington 27 33 24 31—115 

LA Lakers 33 31 37 24 — m 

Wlllkmw 10-21 *9 24. Malone 11-21 2-3 34; 
Johnson 8-18 9-1025, Scott USM 19, Worthy 9- 
23 1-2 19. Rebrands: wosninaton U (Walk*, 
janes ?l. Los Angeles 57 (Green, Thompson, 
Johnson 10). Assists: Washington 28 ( Wil- 
liams. Walker 8). Los Angles 24 (Johnson 14). 




NHL Standings 


WALES CONFERENCE 
Patrick Division 

W L T PH GF GA 


LT PH OP 
0 0 405 133 

2 1 276 237 

3 0 321 179 

3 g 287 22* 

4 1 2*7 159 

5 0 279 238 
5 0 281 2*2 
< 0 2*1 2*5 
.« 8 215 347 
7 0 249 330 

7 0 1*7 242 

8 0 1*2 279 


NY Rangers 
New Jersey 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Washington 
NY Islanders 


12 t 
8 9 
8 9 
8 10 
* 10 
5 14 


27 B0 *2 
19 77 81 
19 73 71 
18 79 82 
1* *1 *9 
13 74 90 


Adams Division 

Montreal 13 9 2 28 7e *3 

Buffalo 12 3 4 28 77 *4 

Boston II * 2 24 67 5* 

Hartford 10 II I 21 70 72 

Quebec S IS 1 11 *7 99 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norris Division 

W L TPH OF GA 
Chicago 14 « 2 30 B9 79 

Minnesota 13 7 I 27 75 63 

St. Loub 9 7 3 21 *9 58 

Toronto 10 12 0 20 92 100 

Detroit 5 13 3 13 6* 90 

smyttie Division 

Coloarv 10 7 6 2* 103 85 

Los Angeles 10 10 I li It W 

Vancouver 9 9 3 21 72 74 

Edmonton 8 9 5 21 81 BO 

Winnipeg 10 10 0 20 *2 *8 

SUNDAY'S RESULTS 
Chicago 1 I 2 *— 4 

Edmonton 1 I I 1—5 

Thomas (I), Van Dorp (3). Wilson (8), 
Lormer (10); MacTavIsh (9), Simpson |S>, 
Moron v 2 (5), Messier (13). Shots an goal: 
Chicago (on Fuhr) 12-7-13-0—32; Edmonton 
(on Chewier. Clou fieri T1-1&-3-1—3I. 

Buffalo 1 1 B 8 — 7 

Van c ouver 1 0 1 0—2 

Maguire (4),Turoean (9): Adams (111. Lw' 
Ionov (9) . Shots on goal : Button (an McLean ) 5- 
7-6-1 — IB; Vancouver (on Puppo) 2— 39. 


World Cup Finalists 

(The 34 notions mot hove qtwlHed tar soc- 
cer's 199ft World Cup lit Uehf. The 24-nefloo 
draw «rNI be next month bi Rome:) 

Europe 

Austria: Belgium; Czettsslavkio: En- 
gland; Ireland; Itoiv (host); Netherlands; 
RomaPlo; Scotland; Soviet union: Spain; 
Sweden; Won Germany; Yugoslavia. 

Saiffli America 

Argentina (defending tfwmalonl; Brazil; 
Colombia; Uruguay. 

Norm ead Central Amertee 
a ad Carrl Bean 
Casio Rico; United States. 

Asia 

South Korea; United Area Emirates. 
Africa 

Eovpt: Comer eon. 


HOCKEY 

N.Y. RANGER5— Sent Corey Miiien, cen- 
ter. to Flint, imernotlonol HocWev League. 
COLLEGE 

NEW MEXICO STATE-Fired Mike Knoll, 
football coach. 


Fiscal Woes Add to Cowboy Troubles 

DALLAS (AP) — The troubles facing tee Dallas Cowboys have spread 
from the playing field and into the team’s business affairs, a published 
report says. 

The Cowboys, at 1-10, have the worst record in the National Football 
League. And recently, tee dub has fallen behind in paying routine bills 
and making mortgage payments. 

A Dallas newspaper, the Times Herald, is also reporting teat the team 
held rookie quarter back Troy Aikznan’s $1.5 million lump-sum paycheck 
until after banking hours and is negotiating with a group of doctors to sell 
tee Cowboys’ Valley Ranch headquarters. 

The Cowboys’ owner, Jerry Jones, who paid $130 milli on for tee team 
last February, told the newspaper that some of tee dub’s bills have gone 
unpaid for up to 60 days. 

“Obviously the Dallas Cowboys lost money last year," Jones said. 
“That didn't discourage me, and 1 fed very strongly that it's a sound 
business.” 

Sources dose to the team say most of the Cowboys' estimated $30 
million in annual income comes from television revenue and ticket sales. 
But operating costs are about equal to the team’s annual income. The 
payroll for tee players amounts to more than S1.2 million every two 
weeks. 

Strange, O’Meara Take Team Honors 

THOUSAND OAKS, California (Reuters) — Curtis Strange and 
Mark O’Meara teamed up for an easy six-stroke victory in tee $1 milli on 
Invitational golf tournament here Sunday. 

In the three-day team event, with a different format each day. Strange 
and O'Meara went into Sunday’s “Scramble'’ with a six-stroke lead and 
were able to maintain it with a round of 10-under-par 62. 

Tom Weiskopf and Lanny Wadkins tied for second place with Bern- 
hard Langer and John Mahaffey. Weiskopf- W adkins had a 60 for a 20- 
under-par 169, while Langer-MaHaffey posted at 13-under-par 59. 

Wallace Cruises to Winston Cup Title 

ATLANTA (WP) — Dale Earnhardt outclassed the field in Sunday’s 
Atlanta Journal 500 stock car race, but Rusty Wallace overcame tire 
problems and hung on for a 15tb-place finish and tee $1 million Winston 
Cup title. 

Early in the race. Giant A deox, 39. of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
sustained fatal injuries after his car slid into the wall and burst into 
flames. He was airlifted to a hospital in Atlanta, where he was pro- 
nounced dead. 

Adcox is the first driver fatality in NASCAR stock car racing since 
Terry Schoonover was killed here in November 1984. 

Wallace, who needed to finish 18th or better to clinch the title, beat 
Earnhardt by 12 points, 4,176 to 4,164. 

The only closer finish in Winston Cup history came in 1979, when 
Richard Petty beat Darrell Waluip by 1 1. 


For the Record 

R omanian bobsledder Darnel Ofdda died early Monday in a Dresden 
hospital from injuries received while training at Alien burg. East Ger- 
many, for the World Cup bobsled races, the East German news agency 
ADN reported. (AP) 

Mkhd Platini has pot off a derision on his future with tee French 
national soccer team — which failed to qualify for next year’s World Cup 
finals is Italy — until the 1992 European championship. But hinted he is 
likely to remain as manager. (Reuters) 
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Remembering May Day For TJtC Lemper^ WflllS Arc TllIllDlill^ 


W ASHINGTON — Way back 
in ihe beginning of tune, be- 


▼ V in the beginning of time, be- 
fore the Berlin Wall was built, there 
was nibble, and it was possible to 
go from West Berlin to East Berlin 


lined (be curb and the only safe 
direction to go was forward. 

1 yelled for the destruction of all 
Wall Street warmongers. Konrad 
Adenauer, Yugoslavia and the 


By Joseph McLeUan 

Washington Pest Service 


W ASHINGTON — Ute 
Lamer is on a three-week 


across the sea of rocks without any- Rockefellers. I also waved my red 


one stopping you. 

In May of 1951 I paid my first 
visit to Berlin. 

It was May Day and 1 was drawn 
to East Berlin because it was the 
main way-sta- 


tion on the road 
to the evil em- 
pire- .\11 I tell 
you here is true. 
Every Western 
intelligence 
agency has pic- 
tures of me to 
prove it. 

There were no 

signs to the May 
Day parade, so I 



Buchwald 


flag in salute to Lenin and Stalin 
and. of course, the East German 
Five-Year Plan. 

□ 

I did this under the stria gaze of 
the 10-year-old, who kept whisper- 
ing to his comrades every time I 
stumbled. I took my cue from his 
cries of “Hoch, hoch, hoch." espe- 
cially when the U.S.S.R. was men- 
tioned over the loudspeaker. 

We finally arrived at the Tribune 
of Honor, where the East German 
premier, the mayor of East Berlin 
and every damn Communist be* 
hind the Iron Curtain were review- 
ing the troops. I had no choice but 
to give it my best shot and I shout- 


VV Lanper is on a three-wedt 
tour of the United States and 
Canada — a key move in her 


. -V - , 

■SU "V ''". 1 -. .i';' . J 


spectacular career. But looking at 
die headlines, the young singer, 
dancer and actress keeps wishing 
she were back home in Germany. 

The joy and confusion of being 
German right now rushed out in 
an interview. “Isn’t that exciting, 
now, what's happening there? I'm 
trying to get German newspapers 
everywhere I go, bnt it's so hard to 
get them.” 

Lemper lived for several years 
in West Berlin and visited East 
Germany frequently. She was in- 
terested in the work of Bertolt 
Brecht, but now, when she talks 
about Brecht, the conversation 
quickly modulates into current 
events. 

“1 guess there wili be a big 
Brecht revolution now — new 
kinds of interpretation. — in East 
Germany," she says. “For 30 
years now, they have been treat- 
ing Brecht as a status symbol 


_ ■ , , r « bV XL Uil UVCI JUI/I UiiU A JUOUL' 

followed a crowd Of people, assum- ^ the Army PXs in 

mg that they were gorn&m ttus ng£t ^ ^ j waDted pa5l 

direction. I walked Lhrougb the ejand. 1 was sure that I was slarrinz 


oirecuon. r wax*™ uuuugu me i was sure that I was starring 

jammed, narrow streets for eight or - m a movie called “An American 


■ . , . , . I ^ . Ul J. UiOTli vuityu i 4 mi v < 

nine blocks, and then we all turned Q ^ produced and 

as one and came om pnlo Unter bytheaA . p 


den Linden, East Beilin’s answer to We continued down Umer den 
FifLh Avenue. Linden another five blocks before 

As soon as we made the turn, the disbanding. I figured that if the 
undisciplined stragglers suddenly brown shirts were going to beat me 
spread out neatly in files, banners up they would do it at that time, 


. . . wrongly, they were much 
too dogmatic I think, that w31 


were unfurled and hammer-and- but they seemed to have gotten 
sickle flags went up — I was smack used to me. I offered to give the red 


in the middle of my first Coramu- flag back to the 10-year-old but he 


nisi May Day parade. 


refused to take it 1 guess that I had 


Marching alongside me was a proved myself a good Communist 
platoon of brown shirts from the when I called for the destruction of 


Young Communists. I eyed them all U-S. nuclear bombs — not once 
nervously as 1 tried to figure an but five times. In any case, the kid 


escape. Before I could make any banded me a piece of sausage 
plans, a 10-year-old brown shirt which he had taken out of his pants 


handed me 3 red flag which I waved pockeL 
furiously in the air. 

People chanted as we marched. That 


Thai was almost 40 years ago. so 


One time we were all screaming the boy must be 50 years old today. 
“Death to Eisenhower.” and then I With the wall coming down, the 
heard the word *‘NATO" and 1 memory of the East Berlin parade 
shouted. “Hoch. hoch, hoch.” This came back to me. I wonder what 
infuriated my 10-year-old and his happened to that young kid? Did 
friends because apparently I be turn into a hot-shot Communist 
cheered the fact that NATO was functionary, or did. he sour on the 
taking over the world. system after a half-dozen May Day 

It didn't take me long to get with parades? Did he come out of the 
iL East Berlin police and their dogs cold last week to see the glitter of 
— — - ■- — - West Berlin, or did he sit in his 


too dogmatic. I think that wfil 
Cha n g * now.” 

One thing that h« nhangpd al- 
ready, she says, is the televisios- 
viewing orientation of the two 
Germanys. “The best television 
coverage of it right now is the 
daily report in East Germany,” 
she says. “Until four weeks ago, 
everybody in the East was always 
watching the news on Western 
television. Now everybody in the 
West is watching the eastern tele- 
vision. It’s much more exciting 
and they are much more precise 
and much less manipulated." 

Compared with what is hap- 



>4v : then sang in the theater’s produc- 
$ tion erf “Stop the World, I Want 
to Get Off while stfll 15. At the 
same age, she did a lot of singing 
; in dubs with a jazz band. “I had 
iii to fight with my parents," ste 
zM, says matter-of-factly. “I was al- 
jjSj ways asking tny teachers to let me 
' \ out; whenever they had a general 

rehearsal in die morning, 1 had to 
! leave school” 

“My parents [a banker and an 
opera ringer] are not at all Ameri- 

make a career. T^bey always said, 
‘Oh. please don't do that; 'that's 
too much.’ They didn't want me do 
do something different and spe- 
cial” the derision lo work in the 
theater was “very emotional and 
impulsive," she says. “I was an 
mmviduahsr, l couldn't deal with 
authorities, conventions, any sys- 
tem that wanted to impress itself 
od my rand.” 

Her first encounter with an 
American audience was in 1987 3t 
a Kurt Weill festival in New 
York. She returned for three 
weeks at the Rainbow Room last 
February, just before her “Ute 
Lemper Sings KnnWtilT record- 
ing rocketed to the top of Bill- 
board's crossover chart “It was 
such a surprise for me that it went 
so well in America. Three-quar- 
ters of it was in German. I always 
thought that people here were still 


Jeon Vautrin Wins 
France's Prix Goncmm 

Jean Vautrin, 56, won Franeey 


most prestigious literary prize 
Monday, the Prix Gonoourt, for 


f amily chronicle set in New Or- 
leans.' A second literary prize, the 
Renaudot, wait to ratype Deo. 
mesc, 55, for his fust novd, “La 
Comptoirs du Sud” (Southern 
Trading Posts). Vautrin ’ 9 "Vs 
Grand Pas Vers le Bon Dieu” 
Big Step Toward God) recounts ti» 
life and loves of three generations 
of a New Orleans family aiding as 
the jazz age begins. 

a 

Wendy Henry, editor of The Peo- 
ple, a British Sunday paper, was 
dismissed Monday for printing, 
front-page color photographs $ 
Prince WIIBam, the 7-year-old son 
of the Prince and Princess at 
Wales, urinating in a park. The' 
photos, primed under the headline 
sly pee in park," woe 
deeply offensive to many, said' 
Robert Maxwell, publisher of The 
People. 

□ 


Ute Lemper: A German chanteose with a multifaceted career. 


Hoy K»hd*j*x/Tta Wnfanpoe Pm 


pening in the East, Lemper finds 
her current hometown of Frank- 


ber current hometown of Frank- 
furt “not very exciting." 

“But Fm never at home,” she 
adds, “so it’s all right.” Most of 
ha time, in recent yean, has been 


spent in such cities as Vienna, 
Paris. London and Berlin, where 


dank apartment and curse the 

N.Y.OperaS.rikeSeded 

The Associated Press asks. “What happened to that 

NEW YORK — New York City stranger who marched in our pa- 
Opera orchestra members have ap- rade and, when it was over, broke 


proved a five-year contract after an into an unbelievable sprint to the 


eight-week strike. 


West Berlin border?" 


Paris, London and Berlin, where 
she has Cleared various musical- 
theatrical sensations. 

Lemper — tall, dim elegant 
and 25 — is sitting by chance 
right in front of a restaurant's 
framed photo of Marlene Die- 
trich. She stares at it, fascinated: 
“That must be an old one, like 
from 30 years ago. That’s some- 


thing — 10 have a signed photo of 
her; that's something special” 

Critics have compared Lemper 
to Dietrich — which she finds 
flattering and a bit disturbin g 
She admires Dietrich, as she does 
the late Lotte Lenya, but she does 
not want to be a copy of any other 
singer. She wants to be Ute 
Lemper as intensely and sponta- 
neously as she can. 

“Marlene," she says. “I talked 
to ha on the phone two years ago. 
because I had written her a letter. 
I was playing in Paris at that time, 
and she was living in Paris. I 
wrote to ha because everyone 
was saying. ‘You’re the new Mar- 
lene Dietrich,’ and making these 
stupid comparisons, and I felt so 
ashamed. Of course, I was flat- 
tered, but I guess she wasn’t, so 1 
wrote ha a letter, and I said, T 
just wanted to tdl you that all 


these comparisons make me fed 
ashamed, and I want to tell you I 
respect you so much,’ because I 
knew she reads everything, all the 


newspapers, and she must be see- 
ing it. So she called me bade — 


ing it So she called me bade — 
she somehow tracked me down in 
a Goman hotel — and we talked 
for two hours on the phene. She 
told me so many thing s about ha 
life; that was really a historical 
moment for me." 

Also historic, in a way, was ha 
inclusion in a New York Tunes 
crossword puzzle: “ — Lemper, 
German chan torse.” The linguis- 
tic hybrid echoes ha own poly- 
glot personality. 

Lemper speaks English with 
only a slight accent — actually 
two accents. When she says “ad- 
vantage," it comes out sounding 
French — perhaps a souvenir of 
the year in Paris starring in “Cab- 


aret” Most of the time, her En- 
glish is pore American. 

Her American speech is a sou- 
venir of a year in the Viennese 
cast of “Cats." This production 
“was completely done by Ameri- 
can people,” she sots. “They all 
had to learn it in Goman, pho- 
netically; it sounded horrible All 
the Viennese would say, ‘What is 
he talking about, what is he talk- 
ing about?’ But in the German- 
speaking countries, we don’t have 
so many people who sing and 
dance and act at the same time, so 
they imported it all” 

Lemper began ringing, dancing 

and acting professionally, all 

more or less siirmltani-nnely jp ha 

home city of Mfinster. She himg 
around the State Theater as a 
schoolgirl and made ha profes- 
sional debut there as the daughter 
in Strindberg’s “The Father" and 


and teat somehow they think the 
German language is not beautiful 
and it’s tough and it’s kind of a 
Nazi language." 

In her spare time, Lemper has 
started a movie career, mid has 
just finished malting a movie in 
France, “L’Atmichienne,’ about 
the three last days erf Marie An- 
toinette. Upcoming records in- 
clude a new “Threepenny Opera” 
made last year with the tenor 


Zsa Zsa Gabor's age has been 
debated ever since she was arrested 
in June for slapping a policeman in 
Beverly Hills. Her driver's license 
said she was 61. but not everyone 
believed that. During ha trial last 
month, the news media listed baas 
62 or 66. Now a forma Gabor 
schoolmate, Efizabeth Nusrfwsac^ 
Seattle, has published documenta- 
tion from their days at Madame 
Subilia's School for Young Ladkg 
in Lausanne, Switzerland. The 
birthdate under Zsa Zsa's picture is 
Feb. 6, 1917, which means she’s 121 
□ >• 


SongspieT and “The Seven Dead- 
ly Sms,” all Brecht and WeDL 

Lemper has finkhaH lunch and 
is staring at a chocolate mousse 
with the ambivalence of a profes- 
sionally slim person with a strong 
appetite for chocolate. “It looks 
so good." she says, and ha spoon 
creeps out, nicks the edge of the 
dessert and returns to her mouth 
bearing a fleck of chocolate. She 
tastes, smiles, and the spoon 
moves back to the plate. 

“That,” she says, “is the eighth 
deadly an.” 


Johan Schmtt, a 25-year-old 
Belgian student at the Hannover 
music and theater college, has w® 
die piano section in the fourth Ia-[ 
temational Music Competition of 
Japan in Tokyo. 

□ 

Six works by tura-rf-the-oenwiy 
artist of the American West, Fn* 
dote Remington, that had bra 
stored in an attic for decades. were 
bought at a Detroit auction fca 
more than SI -2 million. The waiff 
originally were bought by a Mkfe 
gan industrialist, WHBam Mom- 
tain, a collector of American arl 
When be died in 1936, his coBec* 
tion was divided betwee n two 
daughters. Two generations passed 
before the Remington* pamtingj 
and sculptures wore discovered in 
an attic m Lansing. 
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